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LECTURE XXVm. 

Cf a Synecdoche and Irony ^ 

HAVING already treated upon l EC T- 
two of the four principal tropes^ xxviix. 
namely, a Metaphor and Metony^ 
mff I now prcpofe to confider the other 
tiro diat remain, which are a Synecdoche 
and Lrofty. For as theie do not require io 
hige an explication as the former, what is 
oeceffiuy to be (aid of both may be brought 
imhin the compafs of one diicourfe. 

I SHALL begin with a Synecdoche^ whidi 
is die more extenfive and frequent of the 
two. And in difcourfing on this trope, I 
fliall firft endeavour to explain the nature 
of it in general, with the ieveral ipecies 
into which it is commonly divided } and 
Vol. II. B then 
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L E c T. then treat upon each of thofe fpccies lepa-* 
rately^ and iUuftrate them with proper 
examples* 

A Synecdoche then is, ji trope by 
which either the nbboU of a thing is put Jar 
m part of if, or a part for the whole. So 
that ^ two things, whofe ideas are pre- 
fented to the naind in this trope^ are in- 
temaHy related to cajch t>thcr, by which,. 
a&has been fhewn already, it is diftin- 
guifhcd from all the other tropes. In a 
Synecdoche the word retains its proper 
fcnfe, and the expreflion is elliptical, a» 
wiU appear by the feveral i^jccies of it^ 
wbei cin the ellipfis vsk moft of the ex-^ 
amples is very obvious, and may witfe 
«o great difficulty be Supplied. Now a 
thing may be confidered as an whole ia 
t^^ different refpeds> which logkian^ 
^all an univerfal, eHential, ismd int^ral 
whole. An univerfal whole is any genus 
with regard to its feveral fpecies, as : aiv 
animal with refpedk to mankind and brutes y 
or philofophy with relped ta the feveral 
arts ^Xidii fciences compri&d undec it. An; 
^ifentlal whole coniifts of zifiatter and Ibrm^ 
as: a man of body andy&«/. And an ia- 
tegral whole is any body or quantity,, 
with refpeft to the feveral parts of which 
2 the 
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the matter of it is compofed, and into which \^^^^* 
it may be divided ; as : an human body with v— ynJi 
rcipefl: to its fever al members i or ^year^ 
as divifible into months^ weeks^ and 4k^s. 
And thus rhetoric is an integral whole in 
rei^A to the four parts that compoie it, 
namely, invention, diipofition, elocution^ 
and. pronunciation. So likewiie any^ ag- ^ 
gregate body, as a civil community^ which 
is divifible into thojfe who govern and are 
governed ; or an am^ coniiiting of thje 
general, and his foldiers. As an whole 
dierefore in each of theie acceptations of 
the trord is frequently pnt {for a part, and 
i part for the whole; hence arife fijt 
i^cies or ibrts of Synecdoche^ each of 
which I ifaall now procede to illuftrate by 
proper example^i in the order already 
inentioned. 

The £ri): of thde puts the genus for the 
ipecies. Thus virtue in general is ibme** 
times ufed to denote fbme particular fort 
of virtue. As when Cicero mentions vir- 
tue as one of the four qualifications ne^ 
ceiTary in a general, he means greatneis 
of mind*. And to peribns are often com*^ » Pr9 Ug. 
mended for inftances of virtue (hewn in ^, , ,*^ 
their condud, which refpedt only fome 
fin^e virtue, as juftice, temperance, ot 

B 2 the 
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XX v^iT ^^ ^^^^' "^^^ ^^ *^^ ^^^^ Cicero calk 
>— v*^ Clodius, a deadly animal^. So when our 
^ n ijon. Saviour commiffions his apoflles, to f reach 
» M ^^^ S^./P^^ ^^ every creature *, the meaiiing 
xvi. 15. .iSf every rational creature. And, thus like- 
wife, to talk to a perfortf fometimes de- 
notes the fame thing as to blame him, 
which is one way of talking. 

The fecond kind oS Synecdoche puts 
the fpecies for the genus- Thus bread 
denotes any fort of food. As when a 
perfon is faid, to get bis bread by bis la- 
bor. In the fame way of fpeaking mo- 
ney is put for any kind of wealth in ge- 
neral. And it is a ufual expreflion tofay, 
pi^ that %mne defiroys mote, than the Jword^ 

J that is, than any bofiile arms. And the 

legal form of hanifhment among the Ro- 
mans, was to prohibit perfoiis, the ufe of 

* vhiiipx fire and water 3, that is, the moft common 
' ^' and ordinary necejfaries of life^ in which all 

others were included. 

The third fpecies of this trope is^ wherx 
the effential whole is put for one of its 
jparts, that is either for the matter or form* 
Thus in the evangelift Mary Magdalen 
fais : They have taken away my Lord, and 

* 7»^« x-^- / know not where they have laid him +, 

meaning his body. So it is ufual to fay of 
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adeceafed pierfon. He was iuried at fucb}^^^^' 
a time^ And in the inicriptions of fe-- y.,^^,^ J 
pulcral monuments we frequently meet 
with this expreflion : Here lies facb an 
Me, that is, iis €4rfs. Nor are ififtances 
uncommon, in which the whole being is 
put for the form. Thus when Cicero fais : 
^hofe perjbns Ihe, tvbo have Jled from the 
confinement of the body, as from a prifon * y ■ ^<^»». 
by perfons muft neceflarily be underftood "'* ^* ^' 
their fouls, which are here di{tingui(hed 
from and kx, in oppofition to their bodies. 
And fo Virgil reprefents Aeneas as meeting 
with Dido and fome of his Trojan freinds' 
in the infernal regions % by which are » /«r. 
meant their ghofts. ^^ '^^^ 

The fourth kind oi Synecdoche is, when **^- 
cither the matter or form is put for the 
whole being. Thus filvcr and gold arc 
ufed to fignify money made of thofe me^^ 
itals. As when we fay : I have fo much 
fher, ov fo much gold. And the word 
foul both in our own and other languages 
is put for the wb^le perfon. 5o with us, 
a merry foul, and a dull fiul% in Cicero, 
dear fords ' ; and in Horace, candid Jbuls ♦ ; $ JdFam. 
are all ufed in this tropical fcnfe. ^^^Ep.TL^ 
this way of ipcaking occurs no where ♦^**»- 
more frc^ticntly than in the facred wri-v.41.' 

B 3 tings. 
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XXV^iT' ^^^8^' Thus for inftancc it is laid : All 
\.«ii-v^ thi Jbuls^ which came with Jacoh into 
^Gen. Egypt '^y meaning the ^<fy&w. And again: 

a^^Lf ' ^^^ /^^ '^^^ M^^^k it Jball die^r from 
xviii. 20. which expreffion,, and others of the like 
import^ fome peribns by not attending to 
the nature of this trope, have beat erro^ 
neoufly led to infer that the ibul is na*- 
tartly mtortal* But fonxetimes only part 
of the matter ftands to exprefs the whole 
^iTence or being. So we imitate the La-- 
tins in. ufing the word caput or head to 
denote either a perfon or thing. For as 
with them, lepidwn caputs ib with us, a 
wit fy head, fif^nifics the fame, as a man of 
wit. And in the fame fenfe, fa many head 
of cattle, means fo mai^ entire cattle. 

Bv the fifth fort of Synedocie^ the 
whole of any material thing or quantity, 

whether continued or difcretc, is put for 

a part of it. So when Qcpro fais : A war 

iJdFam.if kindled through the whole world ^ i in 

Ep'u' compliment to his country he calls the 

Roman e;npire the world. And this ex- 

preffion is ufed alfo by;hiftorians,. Thus 

Cornelius Nepos ipeaking. of ^c quarrel 

between Mark Anthony . and Auguftus 

tells us, that. Each of them d^fired to be 

^^ In Tit. lard of the ^^9rld\ And in like manner 
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St- Luke Jaii : . tTArrf went mit a ^f^^JJ^jf' 
free from Cdefat^ Auguflus^ that sU tieK^^y,^ 
Vffirid jbwU be taxed\ So ixi St. Paul's * »^- i^- 
ih^wreck it i$ £sdd : TSey ran tie Jbip 
agrmnd^ that is^ the bead tfberi for it if 
plain by whatfi)llaws* that the ftcrn wm 
loc/c. And as to di&rete quantiQTf our 
Sanour ufing this trc^e &id he fhould b^ 
three Jajs and tbrje. nigbtt in the heart <^ 
the earths. Though he did^iiotCQntiiiQC\3£'»^. 
three whole^ysandnightsin the graven ^^' 
but onlj part of die firft abd third day 
and the whole iecond di^» with the two 
whde nights betwem the firft and third 
day» according to cur way of reckoning* 
For he was buried on Friday in the after^ 
noon, and refted in the grave that night 
with the following ds^, whidi was the 
Jewish Sabbath, and was riien on the 
morning of the next day. So that we muft 
neceiiarily have recouiie to this SynecdHtbe^ 
which puts the whole for die part, to clear 
up that ^reat. And his own words die*- 
where pl^ly dired us to this» where life 
£iis^ he ihoidd ^ i^/f^, and be r4^d again 
the third d^ \ From whence it is evident, s Masth. 
that he could not mean by the former oc^- ^' ^'* 
preffiori, that he ihoidd lie in the grave 
three whQl9 days and three whole nights 

B 4 But 
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leCt. But fomc have thought there i$ not«*^ 

XXVIII 

' withftanding a difl&culty in the words, be* 
ca6fe it i6 iaid, thr^e days and three nights^ 
Whereas he continued in the grave only, 
two nights, and no part of the third 
night. So that altho diis trope will 
acooujit for the three days, yet ^ it. does 
not feem to make out the thr^e nights* 
Therefore to remove this fccming difficult 
ty, we muft confidcr, that the/wiiters of 
the New Tdftamcht often ufe the Hebrew 
idiom, and the Jews exprefs a natural, or 
as others call it, a civil day, coniiiting of 
twenty-foiu: hours, by two words, day and 
nighty which Mo£bs calls the evening and 
morning, when he fais, the evening and 
» Gin. i. the morning were the jirfi day S becaufc the 
Jews h^gan; their, computation of the natu- 
ral day frpmthe evening preceding. Hence 
whatever; was done between evening and 
evening was ' faid to, be done that day, 
which, tljie Greeks, agreably to the genius 
x>f tbeir Jaiiguage, : e:jprefs .by on? com- 
:pf)und .>v9rd vt^'^Snifjupop. Our Saviour 
therefore^vwhen be faid he ihould be 
three days/and, three nights in the heart 
of the earth, .meaM the fame, as if he had 
cfaid, i^ .JbQuld\ bf there three, natural days^ 
0r fart bf three mtiiral days, which pro^- 

ved 
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vcd true in Ae event. For being ^^^xicviir* 
in the grave on Friday in the aftdr- ^-^-Jr 
noon, fixnn that time to the evening 
muft be accounted the firft of the three 
days, of which the preceding night was the 
£rft part ; then began the Jewiih SaSbadi 
and continued to the evening following* 
which was the fecond day ; and from the 
beginning of that evening till his reiurrec-' 
timi the next morning was the third day. 
And that this way of expfeffion was agre- 
able to the cuftom of the Je ws^ appears 
farthtf from a paflage in £fther> where 
Ihc fais :- Faft far me^ and neither eat nor 
drink three days^ nigbi^ or day^ I and my 
maidens wiUfa^ alfo^ and then will I go in 
unto the king ^. And yet it is faid after- 'C^. in 
wards that flie went to the king on thc^* 
third day *. Sfo that by the words, three x c&^. ^, 
days J night and day, muft be meant here^- *• 
throe natural, days, wherein no difference 
is ciade between night and day, but one 
contiiiued ipace deiigned of twenty-four 
hours. Nor was this manner of com- 
puting their days fo, as to include the. 
nights, peculiar to the Jews. For thus a 
day is deicribed in the Roman law, which 
fais: I'he day begins at midnight, and ends 

4St vndnigbt fallowing ; therefore whatever 

• 
ts 
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xxvfn'^ <^ i» fig/? twenty four i6uru that is^m 
v^TVTu^ ^ ^'(^^ half nights^ and th Hgbt htweejoi 
9L.9.ff. tJbePh ^ rj^ikqmd ai thne the fame day^. 
itfiriis. jj^n^^jji, i$ jgrcabie both to our cUftom^ 

%xA mwuiefof ij^oaklng. But to precede^ 

by thia kind, of SynecdocBep the plun^ 

j^Ufnber i^^ fometiraes put far the fingular^ 

Thus St. Matthcwr iais : STAr thieves^ wla 

« C&jj^. «wr crucified nvith aur Saviour , reviled him • : 
afxvn. 44- ^j^^ |jj £g pj^j^^^ £j^^jjjj g^ Lukc, that only oac 

5 Cf^. of them did fo *. It may alfo be re&red 
to this trope, when a certain number la 
put for an uncertaio^ oiie. - So it i$ an ufual 
way of expreffion to fay : / bavf Jeen or 
done fuch a thing a4^ hundred^ or a tbou-^ 
/and times : when perhaps; fo many «e not 
really intended, but only in |;eneral fome 
ccmfiderable number. 

The fixth aijd laft kind of Syriecdache 
. puts a part of any material thing or quantify 
for the whole it. So we fayof a«)ap( 
Mejhelters himjelf tfnder fwb a dne's roof^ 
that is^ in his hottfe. And of a fleet, that 
it confijs offo m^ny/aih me^hipg, fo^ many 

fiips. And by t^is trope, that k a&:ribed 
to a finglie; pei^fbn, which was done by the 
affiftance of otJ^ra, and in conjunction 
with them. As when it is faid that, Han^ 
nibal killed forty jbpt^nd Romans at tbg 

battle 
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6^tle of Cannae ^ For an army is an ag- li £ c t. 
grcgatc body, of which Ac general is die >^^^ 
head^ and confequently the cheif part of l^^^f* 
it* And to this kind of Synecdoche mayce. te 
alfi) be rcfcred fuch cxprcffions, in which. J^jf^' 
the lingular number is put for the plurals 
As if one ihould (ay : A man is liable to be 
mi/led by the injluence (f irregular pajjions: 
meaning all men or mankind in general. 
Or when lefs than the real number is 
put for the 4kc of any round numben 
Hius ibme antient writers, when they ipeak 
of the Grecian annada^ that came againft 
Troy, call it a fleet of a tboufand Jbips % tho * 7»«*. 
according to Homer's lift it contained ele- ^ ' ^' 
ven hundred and eighty-flx. And fo like- 
wife the Greek interpreters of the Old Te- 
ftament are ufually called the Seventy^ 
whereas in reality they were fcventy-two. 

I NOW procede to an Irony, which was 
the other trope I propoied to treat on in 
this difeourfe. And here I (hall firft con- 
£der the nature of an L-orrjr, then fhew 
what are the proper fubjedts of it, and laft- 
ly take notice of the diiFerent ways, in 
which it is applied. 

Aw Irony then is : ji trope, in which 
fne contrary is Jignifisd by another. As if 

any 
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XX vin" ^^y ^^^ (hould fay, ^^//, done, when at 

i^*v-Jthc fame time his defignr is^to intimate, 

that the thing was ill' done. So' that by- 

this manner of exprcfiion the ^aker ap* 

pears to mean fomething contrary to the* 

fenfe of the word he makes ufe of. Not 

that the word i§ changed ' from its ufual 

fignification, , hnt by the circumftances 

attending the fcxpreflion we perceive the 

contrary to what is Ipoken, is intended. 

Quii^tilian obferves that an Irony may be 

known one of thefe three ways : by the 

manner of pronunciation y or from the nature 

of the perfon, or the thing. For, as. he 

adds, where, any of thefe do not fuit with 

the words, it is plain the fpeaker intends the 

» In ft. contrary '. The Irony is very plain from 

viii. r.6. the manner of pronunciation m that 

pkflage of Terence, where Simo fpea- 

king to his fervant by way of reproof fais ; 

* Ami, ^a. You have taken great care indeed^. From 

^.6. the circumftances of the perfon, when 

Cicero addreffing to Cataline fais : He went 

to your companion, that excellent man, Mar^ 

cus Marcellus 3. When he calls him, an 

excellent Man, it is evident he means the 

contrary ; becaufe no ♦ good man would 

be a companion of Catiline. And when 

he begins his oration for Ligarius with 

' faying, 



5 In Cat, i. 
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laying, Caefar^ tits is a TtfW: crime, and ne- L E c r. 
^vr beard of till no^vo^p^ thing* he is ipeak- '--^-^ 
ing of (hews it to 1^ an Irony i for it was 
not new, as all who were prcfent very 
well underilood. 

. The fubjcfts of Irony arc vices and 
follies of all kinds. And this way of ex- 
pofing them is often more effeftual, than 
ferious reafoning. For many perfons^ who 
either from temper, or want of refledion, 
cannot be moved by the force of an argu* 
ment, are not proof againft the poinancy 
of wit and raillery. And therefore wc 
find the moft grave and ferioas perfons 
have not declined the ufe of this trope 
Aipon proper occafions. Socrates, whom 
the oracle pronounced the wifeil man of 
his age, gave io much into it, that he got 
the name of Vfm, that is, the drolL In 
the facred writings we have a remarkable 
inftance of it in the prophet Elijah, where 
he challenges the prcifts of Baal to prove 
Ac truth of his deity. For it is faid ex- 
prcflly : He mocked them, and faid: Cry 
aloud for be is a god; either be is talking, 
or be is purfuing, or be is on a journey, or 
peradventure bejleepetb, andmuji be waked '. i , j^ 
And Solomon takes the like method to ex- ^^^ «7- 
.pofe the follies of youth by this ironical 

2 apo- 
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if ^v^rT ' ^P^^^p'^^ • Ryoice, O young man, in thy 
\ youth ^9 with what -follows^ which is all 




ironical. Nay our Savour himfclf thought 

fit thus to reprove the Jewifh dodors^ 

yfhtn he fais : Full well ye rejeSt the com-* 
manduMt of^odf that ye may keep your 

^MarA 0^f^ traditm*. Where by the words, 
fullweO^ or as it is in the original, xcuxZif 
it is very evident, that a fevere reprimand 
Was intended. 

An Irony is ufed on a variety of oc- 
cafions, as I (hall ihew from fome inftances 
in Cicero. Sometimes he applies it in a 
way of jeft and banter. As when he fais : 
We have much reafon to bdetve the modefi 
man nvould not ajk him for his debty when he 

J Pr« purfues his life ^. At other times by way 

^5^'- of infult and derifion. Thus when he 
would reprelent the forces of Catalihe as 
mean and contemptible: O terrible war, 
fais he, in which this hand of rakes are 
to march under Cataline. Draw out all 

4 Tn Catil.^^^^ gorrifons againfi this formidable body ♦. 

a. en. Again at other times to give the greater 
force to his argument, he would feem as 
it were by this trope to recall and correct 
what he had faid before. As in his ora-> 
tion for Milo : But it isfoolijh in us to com^ 
pare DrufuSf Africanusy Pompey, and our^ 

felves^ 
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tihts Heitb Cloditui aU our calamities iDerehB,?,^' 
tokrfiUe^ but w one can patiently bear the '_^^-^ 
^atb of Chdius\ Now the charadcr * ^- ** 
of Clodius was fb well known, that all 
who were preient mx^ be fenfible he 
meant the contrary. And to name no 

more, an Iroi^ is. never ufed to greater 
advantage ; than when is it foIlDwcd imxae^ 
diately by fomething very ftmging. Thm 
ipeaking of Piib he fais : Tou bave beard 
tbis pbilofopber : be denies tbat be was ever 
defiraus of a triumpb. And then addrefling 
to him he immediately adds : O wretcb t 
When you defiroyed tbe fenate, fold its au-- 
tbority^ fubje&ed your confulate to tbe tri^ 
bune^ overturned tbe Jiate, betrayed ny life 
and fafety for tbe reward of a province .• 
^ you did not defire a triumpb ^ what can 
you pretend you did defire^. This muft<c^.2^ 
efedually confound the falfe gravity at 
that time aflumed by Piib* 

I HAVE now gone thro' the fonr princi* 
pal tropes^ and endeavoured both to ex- 
plain the nature and properties of each 
of them, and Ukewiie to illufbate them 
with a variety <^ examples from different 
languages and writers. Which I the ra- 
ther choie to do, that the general ufe 
^ them migjht be the more confpicuous. 

Tho, 
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LECT.Tho, I think, there are but few which 

xxviir. 

* I h:ive produced, but may be allowed a 
place in oratory. And from fome of 
the inftances here given the advantages, 
that arife from gaining a jufl notion of 
thefe tropes, muft appear very evident; 
fince the not attending to the true nature 
of them» has occafioned fuch grofs mif- 
takes apd errors in matters of the highefl 
confequence to mankind. 
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LECTURE XXIX- 

Of the fecondary Tropes* 

IN treating upon the divifion of tropes ^^^^J- 
I dilHnguifticd them into two forts, 
primary alid fecondary. Of the firft fort 
are thefe four ; Metaphor ^ Metonymy, Sy-* 
necdacbe, and Irory ; which I have endea- 
voured to explain in fome preceding dif- 
courfes. The latter fort I chofe to call fe-^ 
condary tropes, becaufe they are all of the 
iame nature with the former, and may be 
tcfered to fome or other of them, tho they 
have received different names. Some wri- 
ters feem to have increafed the nuqaber of 
thefe beyond neceflity. I (hall therefore 
take notice of fuch only, as are of confer 
quence to be known, and will help us to 
difeern the true force and beauty of many 
expreffions, both in our own and other 
languages. 

These are eight in number, jintonomafiaf 
Communication^ Litotes, Eupbemifmy Cata-^ 
cbrefisf Hyperbole , Metalepjis, and Allegory* 
The three firft of thefe are fimple tropes, 
and may all be refered to a Synecdocbe. 
But the five laft are of a mixed or complex 

Vol. II. C na- 
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^ E c T. nature^ and not confined to any one of the 
primary tropes, as will appear in treating 
upon them in order, which I propofe to 
do in this diibourie, but (hall begin with 
the former fort. 

A COMMON or general word is fame- 
times tiled for the proptt name of fbme 
particular thing or perfon, which opofi 
any account is eminent and remarkable* 
So we fay : He ugone t& the city ^ or be came 
from the city, that is, London. And. by 
the Scriptures w6 mcatt the Bible* 80 
likewife in fpeaking of perfons the orator 
w ufed for Cicero, the poet for Homer or 
Virgil, and the philofo;^er for Ai^ode: 
And it is not unufiml to fay the apoftle^ 
when we mean St. Paul. On the con- 
trary, the proper names of things or per- 
fon« are fometimea applied to any other of 
the fimd chara<fter. Thus we ufe the 
word Gk)Q>el for any certain and undoubted 
truth. And Carthaginian faith proverbial-* 
ly flood for the greateft deceit or falihood 
aniong the Romans. With the Greeks 
Hercules fignified a ftrong man, Neftor a 
wife man, and Irus a beggar ; and . the 
names of Samibn^ SoIomon> and Job now 
anfwer the like characters. Both thefe 
ways of exprefBon are often very empha-^ 

tical. 
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tkol, vii^ higbien tfao idea more^ tkatiiiECT. 
Wher« things are e:«pr6ired by their own 
Uaoie. To call a good orator Ckeroi or 
aft <teceile« poet a &cond VirgU, iricludeli 
net m^y an encoitiium from the arts theixi'*^ 
Altea^ but leJds the mind to what is moft 
pfcffftdt to th«m, and was peculiar to diofa 
"^tiptA* Thefb forms of fpeech are called 
AntonmttJUt^ and come properly under a 
^Htid^ehe ; for in the former the whole 
It pttc iot a part» and in the latter a part 
(^ the whole. 

> IfdTtfiNe is more common with ora-* 
t&t^ than a change of perfons. Sorne^ 
fieoes to avoid envy» and prevent the im« 
pataiion of pride> in afTuming to them^ 
ibices thfe praife of any laudable adion, 
they ai^ribe it to their hearers, and do 
liot fay, ive^ but ye did fo and fo. At 
Other tin^s, when it is peceiTary to re- 
fHiftd them of fomething, which they have 
doae aiflifs^ or to caption them againft 
fMbc Wrong ftep for the future, to pre- 
vent giving oflfenfe, they take it upon 
{henlfillV^di or, at leaft join theil^elves 
l^ftb them>^ and do not fay, you have done 
tbhj ot do not y^udo this : but nve have done 
it, Or ^t us mt do it. And again at other 
timeSK iir complitt^ent to their hearers they 

C 2 join 
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^J ^ 'T' join them as partners iinr th^ coiiiStnaidkhte 
a<aions or virtues of other pcribns. A3 
when the whole body of the people is 
brought in, to fhare the praife arifing from 
the fuccefs of wife counfels, . or vijQtpr ipus 
arms. Such ways of Ipeaking often oc- 
cur both in Demofthenes aijd Cicero. They 
are called Communication , and coque pro- 
perly under a Synecdoche of the whole. 

On the contrary there is a mode of ipeechj 
in which by. denying the contrary more is ^ 
intended, than the words expre^.:./-Th}S 
way of fpeaking is called Litotes^ and is 
often ufed for niodefty fake, wh^fe;a per^ 
fon is led to fay any thing, in. his; own 
praife; or to foften an expreffion, . which 
in dired: terms might found harflb^.orgive 
ofFenfe. As if: one fhould fay, I do not 
commend you for thaty meaning I greatly 
difcommendy ox^ blame you. for it. Where 
more being underftood, . than , the words 
expreflly denote, it is properly a Synec^ 
doche of the part. . Not that this man- 
ner of fpeaking is always to. be fo inter- 
preted I but where it is not, there is no 
trope, wJiich mufl: be judged of by the 
circumftances of the difcourfe. But that 
it frequently ia fo ufed, might beeafily 
fliewn from many inftances, thq it will 

.: ' be 
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to mention two or three. ^^CT; 
Ciocio ^leaking of Cotta, calls him, «4»c -^-_> 
aoBor oratory whom he had juft called, a 
"sxwj great orator^. And he iais of Vano, « DeCUr. 
dm; ir fwrjued bis fiuJits mt mtbout i'f-f'^ 
dtj^j^ and afterwards gives him the ch^- 
nAov ^ i^ foan of the great ejl afpUca^ 
tkm\ Whidi paflagcs compared to^^Efijimd 
dbcr plainly ihew the import of thoiib '^^•^^"/-.ir 
eativc cupicflio ns. And a freind of Ci- hB. ni. 
coo wiking to him, begins his letter ^^;5'^'g 
dkos z jBtbo I am fcnfible the news I fend 
jm mUnot be ^ery pleafant K This news * AiFamu 
was concerning the death of another freind ^. ,2!^' 
of Cicero's ; and therefore by the words, 
wot ^xrj flea/imt, muft to be fore be meant, 
^xry wipleafant and melancbofyi but he 
Acic that expreffioQ in the beginning of 
his letter, as the fofteft and leait: fhockii^ 
dbc better to prepare him for the follow- 
ing account of what that news was. And 
this way interpreters explain that pailage 
in St. Matthew : jind thou Betblebem m 
the land of Juda art not tbe leajl among tbe 
friMces (jfjuda^ M^ere by, not tbe kaft, ♦ Otf. fi. 
Acy undofland the greateftj or 'k^ery great , ' - * 
i^on account of the honor it received fay 
tibe birdi of our Saviour, as the words im- 
mcdiatelv following plainly intimate. 

: C3 I 
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wpyp-J the mixed or complex tropes. 

An p firftt when any diiplegfing or UQ« 
grateful thing is expreiled hy a morp fsh 
and agreable word, it is callai Ef^fiAemifift^ 
And as the wori n^ade uic of is eidicr con« 
trary tp the proper word, or only diff«ent 
from it, it m^ b^ refered to dif&rent 
tropesv The Latins have a ^ft way of ex-r 
prdfling their difregard to a perfon^ by fay^ 
\^%val00t i which we have borrowed from 
theQii ^d fay, fare Aim welL When tha 
contrary being intended, to what is exw 
preffed, it comes properly under an Irony* 
And as the word deati^ carries in it an idea 
that is difagreable to human nature, inn 
ftead of faying a perfon is dead, we oftea 
fay, Jb^ /> ifecea/id or departed, which vr^ 
have aUb taken from the Latins, who ufe 
the words deceit and aiift in the fame 
An&. $o that in both languages it comes 
under a Synecdoche of the whole, to de» 
part out of life being one fort of depar-* 
ture, But when the evangelifl ipeaking 
of Stephen, who was fton^d to death, cx^ 

i^^ivii. pre0es it by faying that, hfiUaJlee^^^ 

^' this is a beautiful Metaphor^ taken from 
the fimilitude between the death of a g0o4 
irian and fleep, 

3 This 
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The next trope above inentioned was^-^CT. 

XXJX 

Catacbrefis^ which fignifies in general any w^^^^ 
haiih trope, tho it is moft commonly 
fbond in Metaphors. It is principally uied 
by poets, who make choice of it for no« 
^nSLtf^ or to inforce an expreffion, where 
the proper word does not feem ftrong 
enough. As when Milton in defcribing 
the angd RaphaeFs deicent from heaven 
iais, he 

Sails between fvprlds and w^rUs^i > Par. 

where the novelty of the word enlivens the ^ . 
image more, than if he had (aid ^s. «- 26S. 
Bat it is (bmetimes found in the graveft 
authors, and even in the facred writings. 
So we read of the ihod of the grape. 
And Solomon iais, the barfe leech hath two 
daughters'^. In all thefe inftances \k\!t%Trm>. 
trope is a Metaphor. But when St. John^°°^ '5' 
Iais in the revelations: I turned to fee the 
"voice thatfpake to me ', it is here a Meto- 1 c*^. i^ 
f^ff^ of the adjund, the word voice being "• 
put for the peribn who uttered it. In 
St. Matthew we read of Simon the leper ^. ^Omf, 
not that he was then a leper, but had been "^ ^• 
fo, and was cured ; which is a Synecdoche 
of the part. And when a criminal is faid 
to have had his reward^ that is, his punifti* 
ment, it is an Irony. 

C 4 Hy^ 
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t E c T. Hyperbole is the boldcft of all tropes^ 
V«pv-^ for it excedes the ftridt bounds of truth, and 
reprefents things either greater or lefs, bet- 
ter or worfe, than they really are. But the 
reprefentatipn is made in fuch a manner, 
as not to impofe on the hearers. For an 
Hyperbole is not ufed to define or defcribc 
any thing accurately, but only to magniiy 
or deprefs it in a confiderable degree, when 
we either cannot, or do not choofe to re- 
prefent it exactly. The excefs in this 
trope is called Auxefi^, As when we fay 
of any thing that is very high, it reaches to 
fhejkies. The defeft or contrary extreme 
is termed Meiofis. So we fay of a very 
lean peribn, be is nothing but Jkin arid 
hones^ or a mere Jkeleton. It is principal- 
ly metaphoricah but fometimes taken from 
other tropes. When Saul and Jonathan 
are faid to have been Jwifter than fagles^ 
w 2 ^4«. i. and Jironger than lions % the expreffion i§ 
^^' founded in iimilitude, and is therefore a 
Metaphor. When inftead of faying Cato 
was a very virtuous man, the hiftorian 
calls hina, the image of virtue ; it is an hy- 
perbolical Metonymy pf the adjundt for th§ 
» ^'ih jTubjedt ^ And when we read in the Mo-^ 

Ptiterc . ... 

Lib. ii! faic hiftory of cities fenced up to heaven 3^ 
liL.Hj.^^^^^ *^ ^.^ Synecdoche. 5ut if ^ m^ of 
»• " . weak 
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weak fight be faid to be eagle eyedy it is an ^ c c T, 
Jrofiy. Thofe Hyperboles which are ex-u..y^ 
prefled comparatively, are commonly moft 
emphatical, becaufe they fliew 4 peculiari- 
ty in the excefs. To fay a thing is as 
light as a feather 9 carries the idea very 
far ; but to fay, // is lighter , not only car-* 
ries it ftill farther, but alfo hightens it by 
leaving the mind at an uncertainty, where 
%o fix the limits. 

Sometimes two or more tropes, and 
thofe of a different kind, are contained 
under one word; fo that feveral grada- 
tions, or intervening fcnfes come between 
the word that is expreffed, and the thing 
-defigned by it. And this is called a Me^- 
talepfis. The contefts between Sylla and 
Marius proved very fatal to the Roman 
ilate. Julius Caefar was then a young 
man. But Sylla obferving his afpiring ge- 
nius, faid of him : In one Caefar there 
are many Marius* s '. Now in this expref- ' SuaJm 
fion there is a Metalepfs. For the word 
Marius by a Synecdoche or Antonomajia is 
put for any ambitious and turbulent per- 
fon, and this again by a Metonymy of the 
caufe for the ill effefts of fuch a temper 
to the public. So that Sylla s meaning di- 
yefted of thefe tropes was, that Caefar 

would 
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L B c T. would prove the moft dangerous pcribn to 
the Roman ftatc, that ever was bred in 
it. Which afterward3 proved true in the 
cwtnt. So when Virgil defcribing that 
part of the African coaft, where Aeneas 
arrived with his fhips, fais, ji dark wood 

' Aen. bung over it ', the word dark by a Metony* 

V. 165. ^ ^ ^^ efFe<a is put for (hady, and that 
again by the fame trope for thick; for 
his meaning is, a thick wood. But the 
words of Dido in the fame poet contain a 
larger gradation, when flie fais : 
Hafpy^ ah truly happy had I been. 
If the Trojan Jhips our coajli had never 

* Aen. feen*. 

^ 664! ^^ which expreflion firft by a Metonymy of 
the adjundt the fhips are put for the Tro- 
jans in the fhips ; and thefe by a Synecdoche 
of the whole for Aeneas, who was one of 
them 5 and again his arriving on the coaft 
by a Metonymy of the caufe, for her feeing 
him \ and laftly her feeing him, by the fame 
trope for the paffion fhe had for him. So 
that her meaning is, fhe had been happy, 
if fhe had never entertained a paffion for 
Aeneas. This trope is more frequently 
to be met with in poets than orators, as 
they take greater liberty in ufing diftant 
aJlufions, than is fuited to that perfpicuity 

pf 
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of expreffion^ which is required in oratory. L E c T« 
But as Quintilian has well ot^enred, all 
die iot^npediate links of the chain in 
this trope are of no further ufe, than to 
lead the mind gradually from the firft to 
the laft, the better to perceive their con* 
ne&ion-' As in the example lail: men^ > i^« 
tiooed relatiiig to Dido, if we drop all *J»2S!'via. 
intervening fleps, and conoe^ the words ^-6. 
exprefled with what is directly intendedt 
tfacy will be found to contain a very re-^ 
mote caufe put for the effedi which comes 
under a Metonymy. On the cond^ry in 
the iecond example^ where dark ftands 
for thicks the e0e^ is put fpr a remote 
cauie. And the firft» which is founded iQ 
a fimilitude of temper between Caefar ao4 
Marius, belongs to a Mft^hifr. Al tQ 
thoie expreffions, in which th? aniece«» 
dent and coniequent are put {w each oth^fa 
and are by fome called a Mit(Ufffis% \ havQ 
already confidered them under a A&/^ 
fiymy. 

The lail trope, on which I propefed t§ 
treat, was an AHegtary. And as a M^t0^ 
kffis compriies ieveral trapes in <me wor4» 
io diis is a contiquation of ieveral tropes in 
one or more ientencea* Thus Cicero fftis \ 
Fortune ^Qvided you nofdld^ m vibkbywr 

virtue 
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L E c T. virtue could run and dij^lay itfelf^. Where 

ic^^^^l. the words feild and run are Metaphors 

' ^'-^ ^«- taken from corporeal things, and applied 

to the mind. And in another paflage 

fpeaking of himfelf he fais : Nor was I fa 

timorousy that after I had fieered the Jhip 

of the Jiate thro the greateji Jiorms and 
waves t and brought her fafe into porty I 
fhould fear the cloud of your forehead^ or 
your collegues pejiilent breath. Ifaw other 
winds, I perceived other Jiorms, I did not 
withdraw from other impending tempejis ; 
imt ' expofed myjelf fngly to them for the 
c. Q. common fafety *. Here the ftate is com- 
pared to a fhip, and all the things faid of 
it under that image . are exprefled in ikfc- 
taphors made ufe of to fignify the dangers, 
with which it had been threatened. And 
indeed Allegories generally confift of ilf(?- 
taphorsj which being the moft beautiful 
trope, a number . of them well chofen 
and put together is ohe of the fineft and 
brighteft ornaments in language, and ex- 
tt^it^ a fingle Metaphor in luftre, as a con- 
ftellation does a feparate ftar. . It is true 
that Allegories are fometimes found in other 
tropes, but this is very rare. In that 
known expreffion of Terence .the tropes 
are all Metonymies;: . Without . Ceres and 

Bac- 
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Baecbus Venus grows cold ^9. that is divefted ^^SS* 
of the tropes: Without meat and Arif\t y_^^-^_0 
kvt dies. Aad Samfon's riddle is made ^£*T" 
up of Synecdoches : Out of the eater came ^^- s- 
forth meat 9 and out of the Jirong came forth 
Jweetnefs *. . But there is no fmall jflcill re- * .>*« 
quired in the right management of Allego^ 
rtes. For. care fhould be t^en> that the 
lame kind of . trope be carried thro the 
whole^ (o as to compofe one uniform ^d 
confiilent fet of idea$ : otherwife they 
dreis up a chimera^ a thing that has no ex-- 
iftence, and of which the mind caa form 
no perception. And, as Quintilian fais 
very juftly, to c begin with a tempeji and end 
with a fire would be very ridiculous and un-- 
natural ^. It ,js likewife very neceflary that ' ^'^A^.^- 
the alluiions be all plain and evident, eipe* r. 6. 
dally where the name of the thing allu- 
ded to is not expreffed. Thefe are called 
pure Allegories. As that of Cicero : So it 
happens^ that I, wbofe bufinefs it is, to re^ 
pell the darts 9 and heal the wounds, am 
obliged to ^ appear, before the a^dverfarie^ 
have thrown any dart ; and they are allowed 
a time to attack us, when it will not be in 
our power to avoid the djfault ; and if they 
throw a poifonous dart, which they feem pre^ 
pared to do, wejhall have no opportunity to 
.. 3 ' apply 




^xfx^* ^^ ^ ««^ % The tropes hete are iB\ 
taken from military dfairs^ withotttaAy- 
iMimatioft what thef are applied t^^ But 
that h pkki from the contcaee of the d^ 
cotirfe. For he k fpeaking df the difad^. 
vantages he labottted ufider in defetidiftg^ 

his client againft thofe of the oppofite fide j 
and io applies to the bar thoie terms^ 
which were proper to the feild. But 
where the reference is not evident, it be* 
comes a riddle^ which is nothing elfe btit 
aiii oiffcufe Allegory. To avoid this^ tbere^ 
fore the beil writers generally ufe what 
they call mix^d Allegories i it^ti^r f^c\if 
wherein the proper name of the thing is 
exprefifed^ which the whole fimiltude tc^ 
ipe£ts. Of this kind is that in the fpeech 
of king Philip of Macedon, given us by 
Juf^n where he &is : Ipefrc^'t>e that chud 
4f a dreadful and bkikfy tvar arifing in Italy ^ 
and a thunder fiirm from the wefi^ 'W^bicb 
^ill Jill all places mtb a krge flxm^r if 
Hood^ ^ her ever tht Umfeft (f m&dry JhaU 
* Uh, €arry it \ The proper words 'iMr, Mm^ 

•';^and i>i&ory, being joifted to the tropea^ 

cloud, jho^er, and tempefiva thi* feiifenc^ 
render the feveral part^ of the fim^ktidet 
plain and evident. Quimilian thinks! thoft 
Allegories mpft bea«tiful> Where the whole 

fliniH* 
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which in tlieir proper fenfe relate to one K^m^^ 
of the two things, between which the com- 
parifon is made, are allegorically applied 
to the other. As when Cornelius Nepot 
Ms of Atticas : If tbat pilot gains tbt 
greateft reputation^ who preferves bisjhip in 
a boijlerous and rocky fea ; ought not he to 
be thought a man of Jingular prudence y tvho 
arrived in fafety thro fo many andfo great 
civil tempejis '. Thefe are the Allegories, « Cap, x. 
with which orators are cheifly concerned. 
But fables are alio a kind of Allegory, and 
of very antient ufe for inculcating vir- 
tue, reproving vice, and giving direftions 
for the condudt of life. We have many 
inftances upon record of the favourable 
reception they have met with, and the in- 
fluence they have had upon the minds of 
thofe, to whom they have been addreffed. 
And the beft orators have fometimes made 
ufe of them, efpecially in/addreffing to the 
populace. So when Alexander after his 
conqueft of Thebes ordered the Athenians 
to deliver up to him eight, or as others 
fay, ten of their orators, Demoflhenes 
difluaded them from complying with this 
demand by a fable of the fheep, who be- 
ing prevailed with to give up their guar- 
dian 
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^^^J^- dian dogs to the wolf, became afterwards 
Ui-v-*^^ an eaiy prey to him themfelves '« 

^Plutarch 
in Demos. 

Thus I have gone thro what relates to 
the fubjedt of Tropes, and in my next dif- 
courfe fhall procede to the consideration of 
Figures* 
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» 

Of Figures^. 

THE firft part of dignity, which con- L E c f i 
fifts in Tropes, has been largely ex- 
plained in feveral preceding difcourfes; 1 
fliall therefore now go on td the fecond, 
which relates to Figures: 

The term Figure fcems to have Keeii 
borrowed from the ftage, where the dif- 
ferent habits and geftures of the adtofs^ 
fuitable to the feveral charaders they fuf- 
tainod, were by the Greeks called a^juLOiToti 
and by the Latins figurae. And it is no£ 
linufiial with iis to fiy of a perfon, both ' 
with refpeft to his dreff dnd acflidn, that , 

he makes a very bad, or a very graceful Ji-- ' 
gure. And as language is the drefs, as it 
were, of bur ''thoughts, in which .they 
appear, and are rcprefented to others j fo 
any particular manner of fpeaking may ill 
a large fenfc of the word be called its Fi^ 
gure, in which latitude writers fometimes 
ufc it ' ; but rhetoricians have reftrainetj ^ Cic Dk 
Ac fcnfe of the word to fuch forrfas of ;^[//jji^ 
ipeech, as differ from the. more totamon f^- 5^- 
and ordinary wayS of e3tpreffion ; as thfe 
Vol. IL D thea- 
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L E c T. theatrical habits of adtors, and their dc- 
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portment on the ftage, are difFere»t from 
their ufual garb and behaviour at other 
times. A Figure therefore, in the fenfe 
it is ufcd by rhetoricians, is: A mode of 
Jpeaking different frorhy and more beautifm- 
and emphaticaly than the ordinary and ufual 
way of exprejfing the fanie fenfe. Now as' 
the habits and geftures of our bodies are 
in a manner infinitely variable, fo it i^^ 
plain that the different form§ of fpeech are' 
almoft innumerable. But every alteratioa* 
from the common manner ought not to be 
cfteemed a Figure^ nor deferves tliat cha- 
racter. It muft contain fome beauty, or^ 
exprefs fome paflion, to merit a place 
among rhetorical Figures^ and be marked- 
out for imitation. 

. But that I naay prbcede in fome order. 
in treating upon this iubjed:, I fliallfirft 
cpnfider the nature and defign of Figures ; 
then fhe w th^ advantage of theni' to an 
orator ; after that oifFer a few diredions for 
the proper ufe of them; and in the lift 
place give fome ^ account of the diffi^ejife 
kinds, into which they are uiually divided. 

The fubjed of Figures fecms' to have 
been -one of the laft [things, which was^ 
brought into the art ef oratofj^. In order 

to 



to complete it. Ariftotlc, lyho treats foLt-cT. 
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accurately upon other parts, fais very little ^—^-^ 
of this. But the Greek writers, who came 
after him, have abundantly fupplied that 
deficiency. It is to the<n we owe the cheif 
obfervations^ that have been made on this 
fubjefti They took nptice of the feveral 
modes and turns of expreiHon, obfcrved 
their force and beauty^ and gave them 
particular names, by which they might be 
known and diftingUiflied from each other. 
And indeed they have treated the matter 
with that minutenefs and fubtilty, that 
Quintilian feems, not without reafon, to 
think they have multiplied Figures to art 
exccfs ^. But tho it was fo late before « fyj: 
they were taken notice of^ and introduced i^^'i^^,^ 
into the art of fpeaking ; yet the ufe o£c. i , 
them in difcoiirfe was doubtlefs very an- 
tient. The author of Homer's life, which 
ibme have afcribed to Plutarch, has fhewn 
by examples taken out of him, that there 
is fcarce a Figure mentioned by rhetoric 
cians, but is to be met with in that nioft 
antient poet. And if we confider the nature • 
of Ipeech, we fliall eaiily perceive, that as 
mankind muil have been under a necefii'^ 

• 

ty very early to introduce the ufe of 7'ropes, 
for fupplying the want of proper words. 



L fi c T. to eX^refs tfiieir limple ideas ; fo the like 
ftcfceflity muft have put them upon the 
fife of Figures t6 reprefent their difFerenC 
paffions. Tho both of them weffe after- 
wards increkfed; find inlproved in fuch a 
fnahrifer, &s tb become the cheif ornaments? 
of lailgftaige* The paffions of men have 
tfeen always the fame, they are implanted 
in lis by nature, and we are all laiight 
to difcover them by the fame ways. When 
the rriind is difturbed, we fhew it by our 
counfena^tei by our aftions, and by our 
words. Fedcr, joyi anger alter the tbtrtit(^- 
iiante, ahd occafion diiFerent emotion^ 
drid geftiires of the whole body. And 
We kflow wifh what paffibn a man is af- 
feded by.hfearing his words, tho we do 
not fee him; He does not exprefs him- 
felf as he ufually does at othfer tirnes, 
when cool and fedate. Objeds appear 
to him in a different view, arid therefore 
he cannot but fpeak of theni in a different 
way. He interrogates, he exclames, he 
admires, he appeals, he invokes, he threa- 
teris, he recalls his words, repeats them; 
and by many other different turns of ex- 
pfeffiori varies his f|)eech, no lefs than hisi 
countenance;' from his common and ordi- 
nary manner. Now as nature feems to) 

. teach 
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•(teach us by thcfe 6gurativc . cxpreffions ^^SJ' 
how to reprefent the different commotions %>^^)r^^ 
pf our minds, hence fom? have thought 
fit to call Figures, the language of the pafi^ 
fions. And as theie are given us, among 
pther wife ^ds^ to excite, us the better to 
l^rovide for<our preiervation andf^fety, this 
is done fometinies by fprce of ^m^, and 
^t other timc^ by difpouiie. Andtt^rer 
fore Cicero . y^iy h^ndfomly compares 
the condud: o^ jgi noratpr to the exerciicis 
4>f the palaefiraj ia which^ as ,each. cpjor 
hatant endeavours not only jto def^pd him* 

• 

Jelf, and attacl^ his adver^iry, but lijce^ 
wife to do both with jdecency; fo the 
j)rincipal weapons of a© oratQr, as he r^ 
^efents them, are Figures % ^^hich beijig 'jPy^:"^' 
jio lefe t^^e prnapienjts pf language .than c, 52. ' 
^images of our pjdionjs, anfwer ^ thefe 
.purpofes. BedGides Figures dieifly diftiri^ 
,gui(li the different kinds of ftile, fumiih it 
with an. agre^ble: variety, and often ferve 
to reprefcAt Jthings in a clear and forcible 

jnanner* . " » . ' ' 

From this ihoct account of die nature 
^f Figures^ the advantage of them to afi 
^orator is very evident. They are" a fort of 
natural eloquence^ which eveiy one falls 
into without attending to ity fuitably to 

D ? that 
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^xxx^' that temper of mind, with \s^ichihe is ^ 
Vfefted himfelf^ and is defirous to affe<£t 
others. In ?t cool ajid fedate difcouffc 
fuch Figures as convey our fcntimcr^ts with 
.the greatefl ftrcngth and evidence are moft 
« proper. And there arc^pthers, which ar^ 
:ibited to brighten ^ and epHven niore gay 
-'and IprigJitly :fuhje(5$. Others again are 
fifWf e peauHarly adapted to exprefs the? cfif^ 
iprders a:nd perliirbatiQris of the minfd. To 
repeat the -fafn^e thing again would -many 
-^mes be d66mfe5d> (atilology and in^perti^ 
Tient t but 16^0 this x^heri the mind is ruf- 
"iiedi is not pnly allowable, but the fepeti- 
^tion' rencters it more ftrong and afFecaing, 
-Sd likeWife to int(4rfog&te, exelanie, or ad- 
jnire, undef the ihfloenee of a paffidn, im- 
•preffes the hearers, and difpofe^ them to at- 
ientiohj whereas* at anodier time feerhapsi 
fuch xyays of ipeaking Would Icarce be cont: 
fiftent with prudence, There is i -natilfal 
ifyn^)athy irf mens minds, -^hich difpofes 
them to receive impreffioijs fr6m thofe;| with 
whom they converfe. Thus one- gay and 
pleafant companion gi^5 a chearfulnefs an4 
vivacity tP 4 whole coinpany; whereas x^n 
the contrary, one who is dull and flegmatic 
tdamp? thefpirits of all ahouthim, and afFfcfdts 
vth^jti with th? fame gloomy temper. Figures 

are 



|te peculiarly j«viceable to an orator for ^^^J' 
anfwering thefe different intentions. And 
as he finds them in life, from thence he muft 
copy them ; as a painter does the features 
of the countenance, and the feveral parts 
of the body ; Figures being to him what 
lines and colors are to the other. The 
defign of Catiline to deftroy the Roman 
ftate and bum the city is a ftory well 
known. There was an army. drawiitoge- 
dier at a proper difUnce to favour the un- 
dertakings: and others were left in Rome, 
who liad (heir parts afligned them for bur- 
bling th^ city, and deftroying tho^e, who 
^ould efirape the flames. And in ti word 
«wy thing waS:ready for. putting in exccur 
ikm this horrid and barbarous fcheme« So 
diat nothing retarded it but the taking off 
Cicero, who was then confbl, which was 
diought ncceffary to be done firft. Cicero, 
upon information of the defign againft his 
life, finds me^s to prevent it, and the fame 
jday calls together the ienate. And Cati- 
Jiiie^ who was a ^oian of conianunate boldr- 
-neis, had the confidence to i^ppcar in that 
afiembly. Upon dieir meeting, Cicerp 
t]j>ens to them 4hc whole afiair of the conr 
ipiracy, and the defign againfl himfelf^ in 
a moft warm and paAetic harangue. In 

D 4 which 
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L E c T. which he had two things in view ; to raifi^ 
the indignation of the fenate againft tha 
conrpirators, and particularly againft Cati-7 
line; and either by terrifying, orexalpe-f 
rating him, to oblige him to leave the 
city. Now he does not begin this Ipeech 
in his uf^ial manner at other times, by 
i^ddreffing to his audience, befpeaking 
their favor and atteiitiba, or leting theni 
gradually into the defign of what he was 
about to fay ; but as Catiline "w^s prefent, 
he immediately falls upon him with the 
greateft vehemence, in the following man-^ 
her : Howfar^ GatiHne^ wHlyou abufe our. 
patience f How hng i&ill your fury injult 
'tis? What hounds will you fet to your un^ 
bridled rage ? Does neither the night guard 
of the palace f nor the city V)atcby nor fh^ 
peoples fear, nor th^ agreement^ of all good 
men, nor the meeting of the fenate in this 
fortified place, nor the cauntenances and look f 
of this affkmbfy at all move youj Do not 
you pencaive your defigns ar^ dijcoveredf 
and that all nvho are. prefmt knaw tf your 
confptracy ? Who of y.s do you think is tgnor 
rant of. "what you did the lafi night, <^nd the 
night Before, . where you was, . who. were with 
you^ and what you refdlved on ? O times, Q 
■Manners ! The fenate knoyos thisf thi canfu^ 

fees 



fees if J and yet this man lives I Ifties t nay ^^joc^* 
comes into the jenatey joins in the public coun^ s^^^^mmj 
fels, ohjerves and marks out each of us for. 
dejiru&idn '. And in the fame impetuous < inCktih 
fbain k^ prOjCede^ thro his whole fpeech^ in-* *' ^' '• 
terfperfing a gre^t variety of the like ilrong 
and . moving Figures. And the difcourfe 
had its defired effed: : for when Catiline 
ftood up afterwards to make his defence, 
the whole fenate was fo inflamed, and their 
jrefentments againfl: him rofe fo high, from 
what Cicero had faid, that they had not 
patience to hear hinx fpeak ; upon which 
he left both them and the city- Had Ci- 
cero inftead of venting his juft indignation 
againft the author of fo barbarous and in-* 
Jiumane a de%n, in the manaer he did, 
by Figures fijited to ftrike the paflions of 
his hearers; had. he,. \ fay, inftead of this 
attempted, to reafon with him, and told 
the ftory in. a« Qold and lifelef^ manner, 
he . would have expofed himfelf to the con^ 
tempt of Cataline ; and by leaving the fe- 
nate little or nothing moved at what he 
faidj prevented perhaps their coming to 
jhofe fpeedy and vigorous refolutions j 
which were;iiecefl!ary»at fo critical a junc- 
ture. Let us. fuppofe him to. have expo- 
ululated with -i CatHine in much the fame 

words 



tEcr.wwds as'btfore, bpt thrown, into 4 dife^ 
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ferienjt iwin, and diveftod pl\tlK)fo patb^ck: 
Figures. A&>thua : Cataiike^ yum have r^at- 
fy lohjed Oftr- patience , fa 4 gre^ degree^ 
X^U A^ve ififr^iei %s wth y&urjurkus prfh- 

ceding^ a Icng wkile^ . Ymifeism iabaroe fixed 
m btmtds to ymc unbridled Tnge^ Na-* 
tker the nigbt guard of tbe^ace^ nor the 
•city watch^ nor the people' r fiar^ .nor the 
agreement among good men^ nor the calling 
together of the fenate in this fortified pldce^ 
nor the countenances and hois rfthis ajemhfy 
appear to move you in thelei^^, le^ureyasf^ 
^e are all of us afprjfed ^what you did 
the lafi nighty and the night Before ^ where 
you was, and who were with you^ andwb^t 
refolutions you came to ; ^hefe are fad times, 
the {^e is very degenerate : that the fetvaPe 
fhould know dlLthisy the ccnful fee it; and 
yet that this man fhouM Uve^ "^come inta the 
Jenate, hear all our debates^ and fnark usouf 
to defiroy us. You fee the i^nfe is indrely 
the fame, an4 the words too in )^ great 
meafure ; fo that there is little more tham 
an alteration in the foriQ 6i them* ' And 
yet who does not perceive how fiat and 
laiiguid fuch a way of talking mufl have 
appeared at that time ? and how much it 
lofes of that ipirit and energy, which 

ihews 
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4hews itielf in Cicero's manneisbf expf^^^CT- 
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fion i Had he ddivettd himfelf thus, it 
ftiight indeed have made the fenatelook 
iipon Catiline as an abandoned wretch, laQt 
to aU virtue and goodneis, and perhaps 
:haye moved foxm to pitfr him on that act- 
count. As we are eafily induced to com*' 
pafiionate . pcr&na in fuch circumftancea, 
eipeciaUjr Mrhen d^fcended from noble and 
idrtuous ancdlors* which was his caic^ 
3at fare it woold have been ill fuited to 
fire their minds with that generous re- 
gard for their coantry, and the neceffary^ 
precautions for its iecurity, which the cir^^ 
cumfiances. of ^ the ftate then requiredt 
Nor woul4 Cataline have been at all de* 
tcrcd by it, bnt rather encouraged in the 
profecution of his defigns^ from the little 
:lefiedi; a ipeech fo managed muft proba- 
. bly »have had u{)oo the minds of the fe^ 
.nators. But Cicero knew very wdU that 
the paiBons qf oBankind are the. iprings of 
tadion : that it is many times not fufiicient 
for an, orator itcj convince, their minds -by 
-&ting the truth in a clear light; but he 
inuft alfo Tzi6i iheir hopes^ fUna their 
fear:s> infiaine their anger, orrexcite fome 
other fuitable paflion, before they will he 
^brought to a(^ wifh that zeal and fervor, 

which 
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1 E c T. which the cafe may require. And aa hfi 
^,..,,8,^^^ was admirably well fkilled in this art of 
touching the paflions^ he feldom fails to 
. fix upon the moft proper methods of do- 
ing it, and makes choice of fuch Figures 
and modes of (peaking, as in the ftrongeft 
manner reprefent the emotions of his own 
mind. For every paffion is not td be cx- 
preiied by the fame Figures, ajiy more 
.than it is drawn by the iame lines, or 
painted with the fame* joolocs. When 
-Dido finds that Aeneas is about to : leave 
her, fhe ufes all her arts to detain him. 
^. -And as perfons -in great diftrefs are feldom 

**: at a lofs to exprefs their condition in the 

mGil aiicrting way:; (he difcovers her fisas, 
anger, revenge, with the wliole croud of 
4iirorders, which then po^eifed her mind, in 
a variety of moving Figure/, fuited to raifib 
-the counter pal!k>n$ ia his breaft, as k 
finely represented by Virgil in that artful 
^eech he has made for her, which I £bi>- 
bear to recite for no other reafon, :hut the 
» ^, Ungth of it ' . But what particular Figurjes 

^•"^305 • ^^^ ™^^ accommodated to aiifwer Ae fe^ 
T^ral ends propofed by themy/will beft ap^ 
'pear, when I come to treat of them fepar- 
^^•ately; * ' *. • : . . 
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I sffALL therefore now procede tolzj^^CT. 
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dowo a few diiedioas for the proper ule 
of P^ures. And firft they flionld al« 
wa^ be acccmmodatcd to the ientiments, 
and tUc in proportion to the inuges, de* 
%ned to be conveyed by them. So far as 
ihej are founded in reafon, they are foited 
to im|Hieis die mind; but where the Jan- 
goage oot-fbips the thought^ tho it may 
|dcafe the ear, and fome weak perfons 
nay be carried away with a pomp of 
wwdsy yet an intelligent hearer will foon 
foe diro the thin and airy drefs. It is the 
foife^ which gives weight to the Figwe, as 
that by foiking the imagination awakens 
die mind, and excites it to aA in con* 
formity to reafon. Agaip in the ufe of pa- 
thetic Figures it is generally better to be 
Hovoos than copious, that the images, by 
dbeir clofor union, may imprefs the mind 
with greater force and energy; tho in fuch 
Figures as are defigned for ornament, or 
iluftration, a more diffiiiive way of pain- 
ting is fometimes agreable. But further, 
the too frequent ufo ef Figures ought 
to be avoided. For what I obforved in 
tdadon to ^rapes% is alfo true with reiped 
to thefe; that a great number of them 
iS apt to dvken and obunire the iliie, 
4 And 
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L E c T. And befides, Cicef o's reflexion in this cfaic 
^..-..^^^^is veryjuft, that: It is bard to fay y what 
Jhould be the reaforiy that fhofe things y which 
moji ctffeB us with ajenjible pleafurcy and at 
firjl fight fiwnefi move usy do likewife foonefi 
' P'Or«/. cloy and fatiate us^. But that it is fb, we 
c! zs! find by common experience^ Laftly, i^/- 
gures fhould be fo interwoven in a diP 
courfe, as not to render the ftilc rough 
iihd uneven, fometimes high and at other 
times lowi now dry and jejune, then 
pompous and florid. In a word they fhould 
father fcem to arife from nature than art/ 
to offer themfelves than to be the efFeft 
of fludy ; and to appear not like patches 
upon a face, but the agreable beauty of a 
found and healthfiil complexion ^ But of 
this I fhall have occafion to fpeak more at 
large hereafter, in treating upon the dif- 
ferent kinds, orcharafters of flile. 

As to the divifion of Figures, which is 
what remains to be confidered, they are 
ufually divided into two forts. Figures 6f 
*^ords, and Figures of jfentences. Thej 
difference between them confifb in this^ 
that in the former, if you alter the words, 
Or fometimes only the fituation of them, 
you deflroy the Figure ^ but in the lattei* 
the Figure remains, whatever words are 

. made 
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na&ulcof ; or in what manner fbercr ^ L £ c T. 
ondcr of than is changed. Thus wiien 
Ac name of a pcrfim or thing is tepeated. 
Id mfimalc fixnc known- property or qua* 
fi^ bdofiging dieietD, it is a verbal Fi^ 
^xnr caDcd l^hce. Ciceio was a tnie pa- 
Hiot and faear^ lover of his coontiy. And 
dNcrdbre I flxndd nfe this Figtar in &y^ 
in^ diat, itt ibe time of CatdBnes can* 
fyiraiy Cicero affatrei Bee Ocrro. The 
ibafe would remain the iame, bat the Fi-^ 
pre woidd be loi^ if I ihould alter the 
words, and &jr, at that time Cicero appea- 
red Etc Ua^!^^ So when two or more ien- 
tenocSy or members of a icntence, end 
with the £m:ie word, it is called Epijlro- 
pte. As when I fij : jHi hfe all relijk of 
^e^ is in effeS to hfe Bfi. But if only 
dbc Older of the words be changed in the 
latlcr danib dms: ^o hfe all reUJb of 
^, is to hfe Bfe in effeS : the Figure va- 
luflics. And this is die natoie of verbal 
Fiffsres. But it is not ib in Figures of 
iesacDcesi they continue the fame, what- 
crcr akcxadons are made in the words. 
An orator £metimes thinks it pn^ierto 
dbange die fbnn of his di£boar&, and ad* 
dre6 himfelf to his audience, or an abicnt 
pcribo, or die perhaps to introduoe ibme 
4 odier 



L £ c T. Other peribn as fpeaking to them> whofe 
_ . -u -. words may be fuppofed to carry greater 
weight and authority with them^ thaa his 
own. The former of thefe is called ^pa^ 
jlrophe^ and the latter Profopopoeia or Ima-^ 
gety i which require no certain words, or 
order of expreffion. But this diftindioa 
between the two forts of Figures will ap- 
pear more evident, as I procede to treat 
on them in order in fome following dil-^ 
cour&s* 
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L E C T U R E XXXI. 
0/ Verbdi Figires: 

IN treating apon the.divifion of Figureft^cfi 
in my laft difcourfe I obfcrvcd> thatv^^^^" 
they are . commonly divided into two 
fortsi. Figures ff worJ^i and Figures of 
fentences^ the fbrxner of which I now pro-* 
poie to confider. Bbt as tooft of them de-^. 
pend eidier upoh the founds or order of 
the words, they do not equally fiiit ali 
languages. For it is evident that the an^ 
tient languages from the inflexion of their 
declinable words by diBFerent termijniationa 
bave this advantage of the modprQi that 
they are capable of being fo difpofed, asi 
to cauie a greater variety of pleafing ibundsi 
ias likewife a more frequent r^toril of the 
lame, oir a like found, in which the na^ 
tore of moft of theie Figures confifts. And 
therefore I ihall content myftlf ^ith trea*. 
ting oAly upon &ch df them, as fuit with 
kur^own language* And in dbin^ this I 
ihall' diiiinguiih them into three forts, as 
tixiqr confift in a deficient^ df wbnis, a rc^ 
dundamyi Cftzrepetitimi. 

% 
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L E c T. Of the firft fort are Elli^jSs and Jj^flH' 
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deton. 

It \% ca&cd ElUpfisy ^vhcn one t» more 
words are waMittg ffi ^ ienlleiice> to com<^ 
plcte the Gonftrudtion, and fully cxprefs 
die &nfe^ IThis Ftgure m often ufed la^ 
. ^fovei^bilil i{Mi€fches, as when wt fty : Mai^ 
merfy man)! mmdff i^zt is^ iame mat^ minds j 
ajid : ^e r4o*$ danger^ the more hmtir^ 
that \%' gains more bmor. But where ^ 
more i^ Intended b^^ flich eorpn^ons diaii 
i»^re bre^'ty^ ind e^ecially wbeHithey ara 
the eife<ft of fome paffion, the Figvn te^ 
ceivds anpother name> and is called Af^h^ 
pefis^ which is placed Maong the JPligKres 
of fentencesy where I &all confidef it. 

ThU othei- Figure above mentiofieti^ 
l^hicli conMs in the onGLklion of wordb^ 
k Asyndeton. And it is lb called^ wbes^ 
t^e parddes, that conned the menahsrs o£ 
a femenoe one with another^ are loft oatv 
io reprdlbnt either the c^eiity of an aftioo^ 
or the hiiifteaind ieii|;eimsfs of the ^Kuricnr^ 
Thu^ Caefar . ^expt-efies his ^e^. con^ 
^ueiiii of {%atrhaces^: I loame^ I fmm^ i 
' Suet. /« S^fAerid-K .. If whi^ had infeined the copuw 
^'^•^- 37- ktivcs,,iandiaid:: Icame^. and ffiaoy wni 
J conquered ; it would ha\^^ netarded iiii^ 
exjpreflion> and not givea (o full andjuft 

i - -an* 



Id idea of the fwifteels of tbe aAiori. In LJ^£Ti 
Iny laft difcoutCc I took iiodoe of ^e vc^ 
iienieat ind impetuous manner^ in wfaidi 
Cicero tttiickcd Cudline in his firft om^ 
tion^ where hisdefign tras to fire the minds 
bf dhe lentte agaihft him, and oblige him 
to leave the ci^r; -boch which points he 
gained l^ that Qieeeh. The next daf 
dierefercy when Catiline was gone^ he calls 
together the body of the citizens, and 
tnakea a fpeedi to them» which in a ibrt 
k£ raptarei or trinfpoit of mind; he thus 
begJBSt hf acquainting them with the de^^ 
parture of Catiline : He is gone, dt^rteJ, e^ 
fcapeiy bfUki out i intimating at the (ame 
time both the exceiOive rage^ ill which Ca^^ 
tiliiie left Rome; and the great pkafure, 
with which he was himfelf aflS:d:ed on that 
acccmnt. This cdncife way of ipeakiiig 
adds likcwifii a confider8l:de emphafis to ail 
tacprcffioil, aiid by bringing the foveral 
parts of a ^ting nedrer togedier^ affe&s the 
mind with greater force. Thus Cicero 
iete Cato's cbarader in a ^ery ftrong and 
beaut^iil light by ^c Ufe 0f diis Figure^ 
Natnre kfilf^ iais h^ bms madeyM a gr£dt 
imd excMefU man fir integrity ^ grawty^ tm* 
penmccf magnammky, ju^ce% in a ^y&ord^ef iCiLf . 

i Thb 
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LECT. The fecond fott oi verbal Figures W 
^^^■yw contrary to theie, and confiils in a redun*' 
dancy or multiplicity of words'; which arc 
likewife two> Pleanajmus and Bolj^/yndetan. 
When wc uie more words than arc nc* 
ccifary to cxprds a thing, it is called 
Pleonafnmsj This' ie^ . done fometimcs for 
greater emphafis, . as when wo isy : Where 
in ti» World is be? at o^r times it is* 
idefigned to aicertain the truth of what is 
faid. Sothcfcrvant in Terence, when the 
truth of what he had related was called in 
queftion, replies r // is certainfy foy If aw 

^ Adelpk .ff *u^ifl, /^^^ if^^ ^es\ : 

Sc. 2, ' : Whejm the feveral parts of a feiAerice ai*« 
'^^ ^^' united by proper particles, it is called Poly- 
^ndetan. This adds a weight and gravity 
to an expreiiion, and makes what is faid to 
appear with an air of folemnity j and by re-r 
tarding the courfe of the fentence, gives 
the mind an opportunity to confider and 
rcfledt upon every part diftindlly. We of- 
ten meet with this Fignre in Demofthenes> 
which very w^ll fuits the gravity of his 
ilile. So he encou|s^es the Athenians to 
profeaute the war againft king Philip of 
Macedon, from ^ thi§ • confidera.tipn, that 
now : ^ksy Md.Jhips aHd meff, md fmney^ 
andjiores^ and all other things^ 'wbi^k ^ight 
'" — 1 .i eon^ 
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fimtribute to the ftrengtb of the city^ inhECT. 
frtatfr number and plenty^ than informer ^-^-^ 
times *. Evexy article here has its weight, ]f^^- 
^d carries in it a proper motive to ani-*^ 
mate them to the war. And if you re* 
move the copulatives^ the fcntence wiH 
hk much of its fprce. 

I PROCEDE now to jthe 4^4 Idndof 
veria/ Figur/ss^ which cpnfift in a r^etir- 
Uon. And either the fame word in found, 
or ienjfe is repeated ^ pr pQp of a like ibund# 
or fignification ; or both. 

I SHAL/. begin with the forme/ fbrt^ 
of whidi ^lere ^e tep, . called ^tanaiilafis, 
Ploce^ Epizeuxis, CUmax^ Anaphora^ Epi^ 
firopbe, Symploce^ JE^paTutlepfis, Anadiplofis, 
and Epanodos. The two firft.of thefe agree 
in found, but differ in fenfej the eight 
£[Aowing agree in both. 

Wh£M the fame word in found, but 
pot in ieofe is repeated, it is called An-- 
tflnacU^^ This Figure fbmetimes carries 
z poinancy in it, and when it appears na- 
timil and eafy^ difcovers a ready turn of 
diought. As when a fbn to clear himfelf 
of fufpicion aiTured his father. He did net 
vmtfor bis death ; his father replied. But , y^^- 
/ defre you would wait for it *. Here the \y <^«^- 
:ttrord wait is taken in two different fenfes, c/V i- 2. 

E3 ■ ' It 
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lA grave and mdt al precepts, which arer 
apt to aff^ the it)iti4 with l^reater {^ear 
fire, when delivcre<|^ift Jin agreable drefS. 
As this : Care f$r ib^fe tbings in your 
ydutb^ Hji>hkb in 6ld ^ge may ftee you from 
care. Where the wctfd care in the for- 
mer pUc6 fignifies to pr&vide^ and in the 
latter ahxiety of mind. And eyqi our Sa- 
viour hjinfelf once ufcs this Piguref when 
he fais to one of his difciples> who de-r 
iired tp be diihiified /rom attending him^ 
that he might go and bury his father : F^/- 

J M^//^ ^w ;»<?, i^«</ /(?/ the dead bury tbeir dead^^ 
Where dead in one place denotes a na^ 
tural deatb^ and in the other a mt^al or . 
Jpiritual Jeatb. • 

SoMEi^iMEs thtf name of fome perfon or 
thing is repeated again, to denote fome par- 
ticular charader or property, defigned to 
be exprefled by it- And then it is called 
Place. Thus Cicero fai^ : Toung Cato wants 

^Ai^int. experiences but yet be is Cato*. 'Meanin? 

frat. Lib. ,,,, /», i-t /- ., 

i. £/. 2. he had the Iteady temper of the family. 
^•^* And fo in the proverbial exprcffion: An 

^JL^^ ^P^ ^^ ^^ ^P^* ^^^fi ^^ never fofine^. 

p. 627. Whpn a word is repealed again with ve- 
hemence in the fame fenfe, it is calle4 
Epizeiixis. ThisF/^wr^rihews the farneft- 
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&of dift fynket, modhisgitnt amoeniL£CT 
mind abont what he £us } yiid there- 
t has a fiatnnd leodeocy tp escite the 
of Ae aodieooe. It is fiuted ta 
ezpieis aAgcTf fiirpffize, forrow, and S^-^ 
¥Cfal other pafionSw As wh» Ckroo 
would exprefi Us ind^aticii againft An* 
toay lor havifig heen the cbeif ioflmmenf 
mhrh^iiig at the civO war, he iais to 
him : T&m, ymi^ Animty^ fyfoed Caefar upM 
the dmlwar^. And thus he te&s CaiM&ul^^^ 
hk his Mt isiYeB&96 agakift him : Tom Bve^ 
imiBoe^ fui toUj^sfide^ ^ to fiurfise yawr 
wbsd defi^^j And when Oar Sawoor'^-^ 
would cxprefi his great concern and fckr^ 
mwfoT the wickedneis of the Jews^ he does 
it in thiy pathedc manner : O Jerufdem^ 
Jfrvfikm, nvbo kHlefi tbe'fropbets^! l^fff: 

Climax is a beandfid l^d of reped^ 
Am, when the wofd, which ends the firft 
member of a period, begins the &cond» 
and fo diro each member, till the whole 
B finiflied. There is a great deal of 
flicngth ^ as wdl as beanty in this Figure, 
sriicn die icveral fleps rife natundly, and 
arc Aq£c\j conneded with each odier. As 
in diis Gtaiiiple : Tbere is no enjoyment of 
fr o pe r ij imtbcut govemment, no gevemmeni 
^kottt a magtfirate, no magtjtrate viibout 

E A obe- 
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t E c T. oiei^cef and no obedience ^ "where ev(fry onek 

'urw^^ ^^ ^ ^^ f^^fi^* But^ as Quintiiito plh 
fecires^ this Figure lies fb open> that it i$ 
apt tQ look too much like art ; for whici^ 

' ^"^uh ^^^^^ ^^ advifes npt to ufe it often '. Tq 

u. ^. i. * prevent this thet^efore Qratofs ibnietime^ 
diiguife it, by not repeating the fame word, 
which floo4 in . th^ former member, but 
fome other equivalent %o ^ i|j As ii? the 
following. inftance gf Cicero for IVJilq : Nor 
did be commit bimfelf <^ly to the pfopk, but 
0lfo to tbefenate : nor to thefen^te only^ buf. 
likewife to the pjiblic forces \ mr to thejk^ 
qnly^ but a{fo to hif power ^ wit^ wbomi 
the fenate had ir^trufied th( whole common--- 

? Cj^. 23. wealth *. 

When fevcral fentences, or members of 
a fentence, begin with the fame word, it 
is called Anaphora. This is a lively and 
elegant Figure ^ aqd.ferves very much tq 
engage the attention*. For by the frequent 
return qf the fame word the mind of the 
hear<;r is held ii) aq agreaUe fuipence^ til][ 
^hc whole is finiflied, Tou do nothings 
fais Cicero to Catilinp, Tot^ attempt nothings 
yoit tJ)ink frothing ; but what / tfqt only hear^ 

■^ inCaiiL jj^^ alfb Jee^ and plainly perceive^. It is 
frequently ufed by way of queftion, which 
renders it not only beautiful, but likewife 

ftrong 



imig and ncrtous. As at die b^PQin^A^j^^- 
€£ die hmc fyeedi z Daa meitber tbe n^bi 
tbefahce^ wor the diy watcb. 








tie wueth^ rf tbejamtt m tbis 
wor the cmmtauMca mtUbAs, 
^ Mm ^afbfy &t M wk^m yomf Andin. 
aodicrofliisotatioiis: JFlmt isjofofmkr 
mfema, ^Mcb Jeau U i^fbrd m fhtfitn^ 
mfy t9 baap eadtmid wkb Jimfe^ imt- 
U mjumnfi' watmre ? Wiat ir J6 ftpan, 
Irrms titrtj^ ^^Ifkb eoem bai^ aswdH as 
^tmjkm tB enet oMd prefer above oOtMngs? 
What is Jk fefedar as eafe ami lafkre^ far 
ibe i^ajojmt^ f ef ^bkbjaa aMd jesar aace- 
fin bave MMiergjme tbe greateft labors^ ? 

EnsTmoFHE is contniy to thcfbnncr,;^ 
aod makes die rqieddon at d|e cod of eadi 
mriiJ i ri or fe n tencc Asdms: Since amr- 
card was bfi^ freindfk^ «ax hft^ JU^^ 
•^sas 1^, &erty '%oas bfi, aO %oas hft\ And*^^"^^ 
CkoD in tbe dbaige, which he brings i^.ir. 
^gainft B4sk Antoiqr before d|e lcnatB»'*^^ 
jQiakcs ide of this Figure^ when he ias z 
Dejsm iameaf the dijzimczbn e^ tbreeBo^ 
mum anmesf ^hs c:izh^r cftbat d^trmc-- 
imm was Amicmj. Dj^ yi^:i bewaU tbe bfs 
rf WKift emment citiiz^ns z T&jr baoe beem 
tabem from j^u bj J3j!it:^nj. Is tbe auibo^ 



af^fX' *J***^*^* takes in both <hefe l*i!b F^T 
^w^. M ^ <*«€ df Ckfer(yj Tbttmuld 
fofdm And ifcfuit himf vhfh the fenate 
b^k £0fidfmm/» whim tbefeofle'i^ tbme. 
bm>4 emdemttedi lobofft dlf iftintktitd havti 

*jUHe. egtt^kntnt^ ** Here the |et«jr^ mem- 

Vi^^ ^» bo«k ^P^ and cii^.*»iA the fimwi- 
#eMrdi. We have a beaat^n) infhnde df ti- 
itt St, Pjiul^ when Ke feist yfw #*^ ifr--^ 
brews t fi am L Are the^ Ip-aeJ^tei-l ^fi(^ 
am L Are they the fied'^^^ Jttr^&ni ? ^ 

Whem a fentencc cohckcjw y^lth the 

word, tvith vhich it began, it id €a}Ic4 - 

, EpanaJejf^s. As in that cxpreffioft of Flau? 

fiis : Virtue contains all things | i^ tsyantp 

^Amph. f[Q^^ go^ thing n»ht^ has virtue K The F/V 

Sc.'z. '. gure is the fame, but the pjriiiciple hot fer 

*^'**- hoheft, in the advice, which we find givcii^ 

by the mifer in Horace, iwrhen he (ais ; 

'• Get fnoney, if you can, honejlfj^i hut howf^ 

? ^ffi^ ever get money ^, . Thi^ Figure ^dAt a force 

" * an «xpreflipn, when the principal things 

defigncd to be conveyed is thus repeated^ 

by leaving it laft upon the mind. And it 

hightens the beauty of it, when the ttn^ 

iftncc ha« an agreable turn ^arifing froiQ 

two 
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pn^ oppc^ite^ pans* AsinOcctSscaii^^^cr;. 
plitnent to Cae^ : IFe Jbavejknyourwe^ v-^^- ,^j> 
t^ termin^e4 hf thi noary ycmr drawn^ 
fmrd m fie eity ice Aave notjien '• Hcr-^.* Pr9 
mogenes jcalk tihis a circU, becaufe tfac^;^''' 
fentence rpttin^ again ta the faqne word^ 
as that geometrical figure id forlned by tbtt 
orbicular tnotioa of a line to the. iamd 

points. ^StmrmDB 

Whem die following fimtencc begins ^^^ ' 
with thd fami^ wozd, with which tbe former/* 410. 
eonduckdi it ia termed AnaMfloJii, hn 
in the foUowii^ inilancc : Ltt us .think n<t 
frki toa grf^t fir^ truths Ttnth cannot ie 
^bought too dear^ So in that paflage of St« 
John : Hi cam to. bU own^^ and his oix^n te^ 
ceivid^Mm not}. This Figure general-^ p^. f. 
ly ittits beft w^th gr^ve and ibiemn dif^ 
coariei. . r ' 

EpANOBoa. is the inverfion of a fen^ 
^nce, or repeating it backwards^ fo that 
it tak^^ in the two ItA Figi^e4i for it 
both begins and ^f^fi With the iame wordv 
and the fame word is likew^c repeated in 
tht middkf T^i§ turn of expreiSon ha^ 
a beauty in it, and fliews a readinefi o£ 
thought. We h^ve the following example 
t)£ it in Minutitts Felix, where he is cx^ 
pqfing the folly of the Egyptian fupcrfti-? 

tipn. 
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it ]^ T. tion. J/£r, fais he, wit A CynocepAalus, an J 

\,^,,^J^Ber pretjis^ laments, b moans , and fecks Jber 

hfi fon 5 her attendants beat their breafif^ 

and imitate the greiftftbe unhappy mother ; 

in a little time the fin is founds, upon wbick 

they all rejoice. Nor do they ceafi, every year 

tp hfiwhat they find, or to find whaf they^ 

hfe. And is it not ridiculoy^ to lammt what 

\ you nvorfijip, or to worjhip what yffu lar 

« Pag. z2. ment ' ? It lerves likewife to illuArat;p and 

enforce the fcnfe, by feting it in two opr 

pofite views* j^s in that ejcpfeffion of the 

prophet : Wo unto them, whei call good evil,; 

^nd evil good; who- put darknefi for Hght^ 

• ^ V. 10. and light for darKnefs^^ 

I COME now in the kft place to Jthe oonf? 
jQderation of thofe Figures, 5¥hich confii^ 
in a repetition of words of a like ibund of 
fignification^ or both. Ahd thefe are four^ 
Paronomafia, Homoiaptoton, \Synfinyfnia^ 9fiA 
Derivatio ^ die two £rft of whicb reipe^ 
wordst that are iimilar in ibund only^ the 
third in fenfe^ and the laft io both. 

When two words very near in fcnand^ 
but different in ftnffi, refpeft each other 
in the fame fentence, it is called IParono-^ 
mafia. As when we fay : After, a feaft 
comes a fafi. And : Afreind in need is ^ 
freind in deed. We ufually call it a pun^ 

whic^ 
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irliich wnea new, and appofitely ufedj^Ecn. 
paffes for wit» and ferves to enlivei\ con* 
vedktion. NorkitwlKiUy to be exclu- 
ded firom grave and (erious diicoiiries : for 
a wit^ jeft has many times had a better 
fSk& dian a ibfid argument i and prevair-^ 
led with thoie^ who could not be moved by 
dofe reafbning. And therefore Cicero 
and the beft Q>eakers have fbmetimes re* 
coorfe to \U upon weighty and folemn oc- 
cafions, as will be (hewn hereafter in its 
proper place. 

, When the &vend parts of a ientence 
end with the.fame cafe^ or tenfe of a like 
ibsmd, this alio is confidered as a Figure^ 
and named Hommptoton. As thus; N9 
marvel tbo wifdom complains ^ that Jhe is ii^ 
tber vilfulfy ds^ifed, or carele/sly negkBedi 
ntber opcnfy /comedy or ffcretly abhor ed^ 
This Figure is efteemed moil: beautiful 
when the parts are all of the fame length^ 
or pretty near it^ as it adds to, theharr 
mony of the period^ and renders the ca^^ 
dcyicy. of the feveral members more mufir 
cal^ frcMti , dke juil proportion between 
liktm* The Greek rhetoricians were mibch 
addided to th|S figure^ and liberates is par«* 
ticularly celebrated for it. But fome of thf 
bcfl orators feem to jbave induibi6i}(ly 

4 avoided 
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t E c T. s^r^idcd it, a$ cariytng in k too mucSi dp^ 
v.,..v^ pearanoe of wtK And it is iremarkable^ 
« 5rt|m, .^iig^j. jj^ij Figurt appeatis no where ib mtidi 

^cw^ #Ar. in all the works of Demofthenes, as in aa 

*'9' oDition^ which he did not (peak himfeli^ 

hat wrote for his freind Dibdomsi a maa 

lof that tafte^ who was to pronounce it as hia 

<)wh. 

' Ths ftiffxt Fi^e fltboni lihihDitbned is 
Syn^nymiai Now ftri^y ^poaking fynoi^'*^ 
mous words are thoibi which have exafi> 
ly the fame fenfe; But there being fevf 
fuch, the ufe of the term is ib &r extended^ 
Sis to comprehend words of a near affinity^ 
in their fignification, which in difcourft; 
4re frequently put for oiie anbtho-. Soy 
to dejire and entreat i are ibntetinDtet n&d 
as equivalent terms i whereas t4 d^re is 
. ^ more than to wi0i for a things and tp 
^ntr^at is to esrprefs that inclination in 
vWdfdsi In lik« manner^ ^^^irt and honor i 
lire oftcn^ taken for ijmonymous vNrds^ 
ihosthey^have not preciTely the fame ^nfe> 
hut l)ne is th« nfual -cbnfeciMhce of th^ 
^her:$ -fcxr ^ftecm is the gctod o^inic^, w« 
*ritrf<am -of a perfon in our n3tittd> and ho^ 
iMir; tk^ outward ^KprdSon of that ^pi^ 
ttion^ When- two or more (ueh #ords 
tom€ togetfeeri tbey-coriftitute thi$ Figure. 
L ^-^ 1" As 
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As wiiea Ckero ipeakiof of Pifo iaas : H/r£BCT. 
^gAile€cmntmmeet xvUcb u tin iacii iangu^g / ^^r^ 
^ tt€ mi^dp has drawm men wtp € m/iake^ 
and deceived^ thaitd^ imp^td sun thof^^ tnAr 
£d not know bim \ This Figure fbmetimes i ceB. 
adds force to ah expreflion by enlivening ^'^' 
the idea > and it often promotes the har- 
inony and juft cadency of a fentence^ which 
odierwiie would drop too ibon, and dif-- 
appoint the ear. 

When fuch worck, as fpring fron» 
the fame root, as juiliccy juft, injufHce, 
iinjuft, andthelike, come together in tho 
lame fentence, they make the Figure cal*> 
led Derivatio, which is the laft of thofe 
I propofed te coniider ia this diicourfe. 
Cicero obfervifig the vam^ of the philo- 
ibpherSir who affedted praife, at the fimM 
time they decried it, ixfes this Figure, 
when he £us of them : I'ie fbilofipbers 
Jet their names to thofe very books, which 
they write of the eontemft of glory ; and 
are defirous to be honoured and applauded^ 
exxn for what they fay in contempt of honor* 
and applaufe^. This Figure receives ai**;,^ 
additional beauty, when repeated, cfpe-^^- 
cially in two oppofite members. As : '* '^' 
He wijbed rather to die a prejent deaths than 
to live a miferable life. 

t 
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LECT. I HAVE now gone thro the priiiclpat 
^^^verial Figure:^, which fuit with our lan-^ 
guage ; and in my next difcourie (hall pro<*' 
cede to the Figures^ fentcneesi 
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LECTURE XXXII. 

Of Figures of 'Sentences. Particularly tbofe 

fuited for Proof 

IN my laft difcourfe I treated on verbal L E c T. 
Figures^ and fliall now, as I then pro- ^^^'^• 
miied, precede to Figures of Sentences. 
Among the antients> as Ifocrates is thought 
cheifly to have excelled in the beauties 
and delicacies of the former, fb Demof- 
thenes is moft celebrated for expreffing the 
force and energy of the latter '. And Ci- ' ^^<^- 
cero lais fb great ftrefs upon thefe Figures^ c. 39. 
that he reprefents them as the brighteft 
part of oratory; and makes the power 
and efficacy of the art to depend in a great 
meafiire upon a thorough knowledge and 
proper application of them. But rheto- 
ricians have no leis exceded in multi- 
plying thefe, than verbal Figures ; for which 
rcafon I {hall treat only upon thofe, which 
arc more confiderable. And becaufe fbme 
of them are principally adapted for reafon- 
ing, and others to move the paffions, I fhall 
diftinguifh them under thofe two heads, 
and begin with the former. 

Vol. II. F And 
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LECT. And thefe arc fix, Prak^s, Sypoio/e, 
xxxif. ^^a^Qj^^j^ Epitrope, Paraiole, and jinti-- 

thefisy which I (hall endeaiFOur to explain 

in order. 

Prolepjisy or Aftticipation, is fb called, 
when the orator firft ftarts an objedlion, 
which he forefecs nuy be. made cither 
againil his conduct or caufe, and then an- 
fwers it. Its ufc i« to fcnreftall an adver- 
fary, and prevent his exceptions, which 
cannot afterwards be introduced with &> 
good a grace- Tho it has like wife a far- 
ther advantage, as it ferves to conciliate 
the audieijce, while the fpealfer appears 
defirous to reprefent matters fairly, and not 
to conceal any objedion, which may be 
made againil him. The occafions of this 
Figure are various, and the manner of in- 
troducing it very diiFerent. Sometimes 
the orator thinks it neceflary to begin with 
it, in order to juftify his conduiS, and re- 
move any exceptions,, which may be made 
againft his defign. . Cicero for feveral years 
together, after he firft began to pleads had 
always been for the defendant in crinainal 
cafes. And therefore when be was pre- 
vailed with to undertake the accufation of 
Verres, he begins his oration with this 
apology for himfelf ; If any me prefenf 
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jhouli ^iDonder^ that when for feDerat years^^^^- 
pafi I have Jo conduced my/elf, us to defend^^^^^^^ 
many 9 and accu/e none ; I now on a fuddain 
alter my cu/iom, and undertake an accufa- 
tion i w6en he Jball banje beard the occafion 
and retybn of my defign^ be will botb ap- 
prove of itp and think no perfonfo proper to 
manage this affair as ntyfelf^. And then > in Ditn-^ 
he pnx:edes to give an accpunt of the tea- "'^" 
ioDS^ which moved him to engage in it. 
At other times the objection is admited 
as an exception to what has been faid^ but 
not fb as to affed: it in general. Thus 
when Cicero has repre&nted the advantages 
of literature and the polite arts, he ftarts 
this d>jed]on to what himfelf had /aid : 
Butfome one will ajk^ whether thofe great 
men, the memory of wboje glorious aSlions 
is delivered down to pofierity, were acquain- 
ted with that fort of learning I fo applaud? 
To which he replies : Indeed this can 
fcarce be faid rf them all. However the 
as^wer is eafy. I have known fever al per- 
fons of excellent abilities % who without learr 
nmg, by the force if an extraordinary genius i 
have been men of great virtue and^folidity. 
Nay I will addy that nature without kar^ 
mng has oftener produced thefe qualifcations, 
than learning without a geum* But yet it 

F 2 muj 
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L E c T. mufijiill be owned, that where both thefeifie^t^ 
^— v-^ they form Jbmething very excellent andfingU" 
^J^2 c ^^^^* Again at other times the orator art- 
fully reprefents the objection, a&' f6methii>g 
confiderable and in>portaot, to give the 
greater weight to his anfwer, . when he has 
confuted it. Cicero^in his celebrated ora- 
tion for the Manilian law could. not omit 
to take notice, that Luculius had abready 
gained feveraLvery confiderable advantages 
over Mithridates. And therefore having 
-before defcribed the war, as very .great and 
N dangerous, apprehending thefe two ac- 
counts might appear fomewhat inconfi- 
ftent, and be liable to an obje<9:ion j he 
-puts it thus artfully himfdf : But how 
after what I have f aid of Luculius , if may 
'probably be ajked : , How then can the war be 
fo great f Be- pleafed to hear, for there feems 
* Pro Leg. to be very jufi reafonfor this quejiion *. -And 
MamL .then he procedesrto fhew from the power 
of king Mithridates at that time, hisgreat 
abilities, long experience in military af- 
fairs, and frefh alliances, that the war was 
yet very great and dangerous. But fame- 
times, when the orator is fenfible, that what 
lie has advanced lies open to an objeftion, 
he omits to make it in exprefs terms, , and 
yet precedes to vindicate what he had faid, 

as 
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as if it h^d been made. Thus when Ci- L E c T. 
ccfo had charged Vcrres with having plun- 1^.^^.*^ 
dcred the inhabitants of Sicily of all their 
pkte, jewels, and other valuable move- 
ables, which he l^ought worth while to 
carry away j as the audience might ima- : 
gine this to be fcarce' credible, he takes it 
for granted they thQUght Co, and there- 
fore immediately adds : As firange as this 
is^ I affirm it pofitrvefy, without any inten- 
tion to aggravate the crime '. And fo he Y^^^^^' 
goes on to the proof of his aflertion. But ' * * ' 
this Figure is likewife made ufe of to guard 
againft fbme objection, which the ipeaker 
apprehends may be made againft what he > 
defigns to fay* And thus Cicero ufes it in: 
his oration for Sextius* My province, fais ^ 
he, as I fpeak lafi, feems to call for affec-- 
tion to myfreindy rather than his defence. ; , 
complaint, rather than eloquence ', expref- 
fons of greif, rather than art. And there- ^ 
fore, if I Jhall exprefs n^yfelf with more - 
'warmth, or greater freedom, than thofe who 
have fpoke before me ; I hope you mll_grant , 
me all that liberty of fpeech, which you judge , 
reafonable to be allowed to an affeSlianate 
forrow, andjujl refejitment *. This Figure * Cap> 2. 
requires great prudence and difcretipn in. 
the management of it. The ipeaker rauft 

F 3 con- 
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L E c T. confider well the temper, bias, and othe? ' 
■ circumftances of his hearers, in order to 
form a right judgement, what parts of his 
diftourfe may be moft liable to exception. 
For to obje<a fuch things, which the hea-r 
rcrs would never have thought of thcm- 
felves, is to give himfelf a needlefs trouble ; 
and to ftart fuch difficulties, which he can- 
not afterwards fairly remove, will expofcf 
both himfelf and his caufe. But as uo^ 
thing gives an audience greater pleafure 
and fatisfafticm, than to have their fcruple$ 
fully anfwered, as they rife in theiy 
thoughts; fo on the contrary, be a diA 
courfe otherwife ever fo entertaining an4 
agreable, if there be any doubt left upon 
the minds of the heafers^ it gives them a 
pain, that continues with them, till it be 
removed. 

Thk figure Hypobole or SuhjeSiion is not 
much unlike the former. And is fo called^ 
when feveral things arc mentioned;: that 
^eni to niake for the contrary fide, and 
each of them refuted in order. It confifts 
of three parts when complete ; a propo- 
fition, an enumeration of particulars with 
their anfwers, and a conclufion. Thus 
Cicero upon his return from banifhment 
vindicates his condvpft in withdrawing fo 

quietly. 
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quietly, and not oppofing the faftion that ^^^J- 
ejcded him. My departure, Ms he, /Vc^.^^ 
oijeSed to me, itibicb charge I cannot an-- 
Jkter 'Ojkbout commending my/elf. For what 
mufiljay? That I Jledjrom a confciouf- 
nefs tf guilt ? But nobat is charged upon me 
as a crime, was Jo far from being a fault, 
that it is the mofl glorious aBion Jince the 
memcry of man : he means his punifliing 
the aj3bciates of Catiline. That I feared 
being called to an account by the people ? 
^at ncas never talked of, and if it had 
been done, I jbould have come off with 
dsfuble honor. That I wanted the fupport 
if good and bonefi men ? That is falfe. 
That I was afraid of death f That is a 
calumny. I mujl therefore fay, what I 
vould not, unlefs compelled to it, that I 
"withdrew to preferve the city^. When ■ /*n»i&». 
the objedions are put by way of queftion, '' ^^' 
as in the example here given, they add a 
brifknefs and poinancy to the Figure. AH 
the parts of it are not conftantly exprefled. 
For thus Cicero in his defence of Plancius 
introduces his adverfary objedling, and 
himielf aniwering : The people judged ill, 
but they did judge ; they Jhould not have 
done it, but they bad a power ; I cannot fub- 
mit to it, but many very great and wife men 

F 4 harce. 
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l^^^T'have^. Both the propofition and conclu- 

%,..-,^^.*^ lion are here omited, 

» Caf. 4. Tki£. next Figure in order is Anacoinofis, 
or Communication^ by which the fpeaker 
deliberates either with the judges, thq 
hearers, or the adverfary himfelf. Thus 
Cicero adcireflcs the judges in his accufa- 
tion of Verres : Now I defire your opinion^, 
what you think I ought to do. And I know 
your advice will be^ tho you do not declare 

* ^j;f^^- //, what appears to me necejfary to be done *, 

f . 1 1 . ' In another place we find him reafbning 
in this manner with the adyerfe party : 
What ' could you have done in fuch^ a cafe^ 
and at fuch a time ? Wh^n to have fat Jiill^ 
or withdrew would have been cowardice *,, 
whefi the wickednejs and fury of Saturninus 
the tribune* had called you into the capitol^ 
and the confulsy to defend the fafefy and liber- 
. ty of your country , whofe authority ^ whofe 
voice, which party wquldyqu have followed^ 
and whofe command would you have chofe to 

J Vt'Q Va- obey 5 ? This Figure carries in it an air 

;/♦. r. 8. ^£ modefty and condefcenfion, when the 
fpeaker feems unwilling to determine in 
his own caufe, but refers it to the opinion 
of ofhers. • It likewife fhews a perfuafion 
of the equity of his caufe, that he can 
Jeave it to their arbitration ; and ferves ' 

*^ very ' 
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very much to conciliate their minds, while L £ c T. 

/ . . XXXII 

he Joins them, as it were, with himielf, i_,-^,- '^ 
and makes them of his party. And when 
the appeal is made to the advede party, it 
is of confiderable advantage, either to ex- 
tort a confeflion, or at leaft to filence him. 
And therefore the facred writers ibmetimes 
yery beautifully' introduce God himfelf 
dius expofhilating with mankind. As the ' 

prophet Malachi : A Jon bonouretb Ins fa-- 
tbeTj and afervant bis majler. If then I be 
£fatberj 'Ujbere is mine bonour? and if I 
he a majler^ wbere is my fear ' ? ^-dif. L 

Another Figure, that comes under 
diis head, is Epitrope or Concejfion ? which 
grants one thing to obtain another more 
advantageous. It is either real or feigned. 
And either the whole of a thing, or a 
part onfy is granted*. I (hall confider each « VoC 
of the& feparately, and illuftrate them|j^;^ 
with proper examples. Nothing more^ "• 
confounds an adverikry, than to grant him 
his whole argument, and at the fame time 
either to {hew that it is nothing to the 
purpofe, or to offer fbmething elfe, which 
may invalidate it. /^Zfc-zr, lais the clai- 
mant by will againft the heir at law, tbat no 
hcdy 'scas more nearly related to tbe deceafed 
than you ; tbat be was under fome obliga- 
tions 
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\xxiT ^^^^ *^ y^^ ^ ^^^' y^^ 10 ere in the army 

K^ -v ■* ^ together ; but what is all this to the 

\ *'' ^^' will ' .? And thus Cicero in his defence o£ 
Ligarius^ wBo was accufed by Tubero for 
having joined with Pompey in the civil 
war between him and Caefar ; Tou have^ 
^uberoy what an accufer would moft dejtre^ 
the accufed perfon corf ejjing the charge i but . 
fo as to qffirnty that he was pfthefavte party 
witbyou^ and your excellent father . . T^hire-r * 
fore own firfi that it was a crime in your-^ 
Jelfy ' before you, change it as ,fuch upon £/* 
''Cap.i. garius^. Sometimes^ the ofator gives .up' 
fome particular point, that would welLadr^ 
mit of a difpute, to gain foriiethmg niore^ 
cbnfiderable, which he thinks cannot fair- 
ly be denied him. In trie affair of Rofclus, 
v^Jiefe tlie proof depended upon circum- ' 
jftances, Cicero^ who defeiideA liim, en- 
qaireS what reafori could- be alledged for his 
comniiting f6 black a crime, as to kill his 
father. And after he has fhewn there was 
no probable reafon to be affigned for it, he 
adds ; Well\ fnce you can offer no reajon^ al- 
tho this might be fuffcient for me, yet t will 
recede from my right ^ and upon the affurance 
t have of his innocency I will grant you in this 
caufe, what I would not in another. I do not 
therefore infifi upon your telling me, why he 

killed 
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iSed bis fatbtr, hit afk btmbedidif^?^^^'^. 
This a|q)eam]cc of candor and ingcnnhy 'L-y-Jf 
in fuch conceffions removes the iufpi- ' ^- *7- 
cion d£ ^xtj and gives greater credit to 
^idiat is denied. We have an example of 
a feigned or ironical conceffion in Cicero's 
-dcfcnfe of Fhccus, 'where mterceding kit 
him on die acconnt of bis fi>rnier good 
fcrnces, in the time of Catiline's coni^- 
racy; he £ds m a way of irony, if inch ' 
things are to be overlooked : Litt us op* 
peajf the ghofls (f Lfntttlus and Cffbegus, 
let us reeaUthofe ipbo art in fxik, dnd kt'us 
be funijbed fsr mr t^ g^^^t ^e^ton^ and 
hve far ^up comntry », By this artfiil infi- » C/ . 38, 
nuadon the ^lutor (as an ingenious writer 
obferves) nJbxt he has afed all his arg^ 
ments to perfuade his hearers^ does as it 
were iet them at liberty^ smd leave thetn 
to their own election ; it being die nature 
of man to adhere more iledf^y to what . 
is not violently impoied, but referod to 
their o^n free and detiberative choiee ^. ' Biaekw. 
And to thefe feigned concefiions may be&o^ 
rcfered foch ways ofrealbning, by whicb''*+- 
die orator both juftifies a chaige brought 
againft him, upon the fuppofidon of its 
being true; and alfo proves that the charge 
itielf is faUe. Thus Cicero in his defenfe 
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L E c T.of Milo reprefents the taking ofF Glodius,^ 
^_,-^^.Jf with which Milo was accufed, as a glorious 
adion \ after he.has fhewn that Milo's fer- 
vants did it without the knowledge of their , 
»c^. lo.ipafter.'. , . . 

The next Figure of this kind is Far a- . 
bole or Similitudey which illuftrates. a. thing 
by comparing it with.fome other, to which 
it bears a refemblance. . Similitudes are iur 
deed generally but weak- arguments, tho. 
often . beautiful and fine ornaments. And 
where the defign of them is not fo much 
to prove what is doubtful, as to fet things 
in a clear and agreable light, they come 
properly under the notion of Figures^ , 
They are of two forts, fimple and com- 
pound. , Thofe are called iimple, in which > 
ofSe thing oply is likened or oQmpared to . 
another in this manner: As fwallows dp- ; 
pear infummer, but in winter retreat i fa ^ 
falfe freinds Jhow . tbemfelves in, prcfperity^ 
*Jd butfy all away^ when adverjiy approaches *. . 
m. iv. Compound fimilitudes are fuch, wherein 
'- ^- bnc thing is likened or compared to Several 
. others, as thus : What light is to the worlds . 
phyjic to the Jicky water, to thethirjiy^ and- 
reji to the weary ; that is knowledge to the^.. 
mind. The more exaft the agreement is 
between the things thus ^compared, they 

give 
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giYC the greater beauty and grace to the LECt. 
■ Figure. i--^^,j 

The laftF/jf»r^above mentioned was An- 
tftbejis or Oppq^ion, hy whkh things con- 
trary or different are compared to render 
them mor^ evident. Thus Cicero fids : Tie 
Rsman people bate private luxury j but love 
public grandeur '. This is a very florid Fi- i p^ 
pire^ and fuited no lefs for amjrfification ^'*^- 
than proof. As in the following inftance* 
of Cicero, where ipeaking of Ponipey he 
£ds : He waged more warsy than otbers bad 
read: conquered more provinces tban otberf 
bad governed: and bad- been trained up from 
bis youth to tbe art of war ^ not by the pre-- 
cepts of otbersy but by bis own commands', 
not by mi/carriages in tbe feild, but by vic- 
tories ; not by campaignsy but triumpbs *. It * Pr^Lgw. 
is efteemed a beauty in this Figure^ when ^ ^" 
ai^ of the members are inverted, which 
fomitcsSlAntimetatbefis. As i^ere Cicero, 
<sppo6iig the condud: of Verres when go- 
vernor of Sicily to that of Marcclius,* who 
look Syracuie the capital city of that ifland, 
£us : Compare tbis peace witb tbat war, tbe 
arrival of tbis governor witb tbe vi^ory of 
tbat general, bis profligate troops witb tbe 
invincible army of tbe otber, tbe luxury of 
tbe former witb tbe temperance of tbe lat^ 
5 terz 
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h^SJ' ter : you will fay ^ that Syraci^e was fotiH-^ 

i—v-^ d^^ h ^^^' ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ taken by him$ 

• In Verr. who held it wiiH founded^ • To this figure 

^t'^J' may alfo be refercd Oxymoron, or feeming 

Contradidliony that is, when the parts of a 

fentence difagree in founds but are con- 

iiftent in fenie. As when Ovid fais of Al- . 

» Mitam, thea that. She was impioujly pious ^. Aiul 

^^'jif; fo Cato ufed to fay of Scipio Africanus, 

' that. He was never lefs at leifure^ than when 

be was at leifare^ nor lefs ahne^ than when 

ahne. By which he meant, as Cicero tells 

jas, that, Scipio was wont to think ofbufi^ 

nefs in bis retirement , and in his fblitude to 

^DeO§c. converfe with himfelf^. This is a ftrong 

^^- "*• and bold Figure^ which awakens the mind, 

and affords it an agreable pleafure to foid 

upon refie&ion, that what ait firft feeii^ 

contradiftory is not only confiftcnt with 

good fenfc, but very beautifuL 

In my next difcourfe I (hall procede to 
fuch Figuresy as are more peculiarly adap- 
ted to move the pafEons. 
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LECTURE XXXin. 

€if¥igiir€s rf Sentences Jtdted to nuroe the 

Pafions. 

HAVING in my laft diicourfe treated L EC T. 
npcm thofc Figures^ which are more ^^^^^^ 
hccpcnAj uled in reafbning, I ihall now 
enter upon the confideratjon of odiers, 
viuch are nK»e peculiarly adapted to move, 
and influence the paffions. 

Theke are fix of theie, which at pre« 
lent I (hall endeavour to explain, namely, 
Ef0mrtbqfis, Parale^y Parrhefiay Apa- 
rkbmefis, Exergafiaj and Hypotypofis. 

Efaiiorthosis, or Carreciion, is a 
Figmre^ by which the ipeaker either re- 
calls or amends what he had lail iaid. 
If is ufed difEerent ways. For fbmetimes 
CDC or more words are recalled by him, 
aad cchers fubjoined in their room. At 
oitiier times, without recallmg what has 
been £ud, £>mething elfe is fubilituted as 
jmore fiiit^le. This is a very exteniive 
J^^acnr, and made ufe of in addrefiing to 
di&rent paffions. We have an inftance of 
it is Terence's Self-tormentor^ where the 
i3Jd man, whoie extraordinary concern for 

.3 ^^ 
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L E c T. the abfence of his fon gave occafion to the 
xxxiir • • 

.,^ ^^-^ name of the play, thus bewails his condi- 
tion to his neighbour : / have an only fon^ 
Chr ernes. Alas ! did I fay^ that I have ? 
I, had indeed : but it is now uncertain, whe- 
^Aa. i. ther I have, or not '. Here to aggravate 
-i;?4l. bis misfortune he recalls a pleafing word, 
and fubftitutes another more afFedling in 
its place. Arid Cicero in his defenfe of 
Milo fpeaking to the judges concerning 
Clodius fais; Are you only ignorant, what 
laws, if they may be called lawis, and not ra-^ 
ther torches and plagues of the Jiate, he 
^Cap. iz^cwas about to impofe and force upon us*. 
Again in his defenfe of Plancius he fais : 
What greater blow could thofe judges, if they 
are to be called judges, and not parri-- 
cides of their country, have given to the 
fate, than when they banijhed him, who when 
pretor freed the republic from a neighbou-^ 
5 O/. 29. ring war, and when confulfrom a civil one ^ ? 
He is fpeaking there of Opimius. But in 
cpmmending the moderation of Lucius 
Mummius, who did not inrich himfelf, 
but his country, by demolilhing the wealthy 
city of Corinth, he thus recalls his whole 
expreffion, and by giving it a new turn, 
hightens the complement he defigned him. 
He chofe rather, {us liQ,, to adorn Italy, thafi 

his 
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Us §ncH bwfei tbo by adorning Ilafy his^^CT. 
ismf: fiems to have received the grMtijt . -^-^ 
armament ^. And ibmetimes the correc- ' i>' Q/: 
daa is made hj fubftitutiiig ^mething ^^ 22" 
oontraiy to what had been iaid before. 
As in the following pailage of Cicero: 

Caefiir (meaning Augoftns) tbo but a youth, 
iy 4m incredible and Jurprizing refolution 
andcGurage^ ssben Antony 'was mojl enraged, 
and ^oe dreaded bis cruel and pernicious re- 
turn Jrmn Brundifium, at a time 'wben 'ice 
natber afiked, nor expected, nor defired it 
(becaufe it 'szas tbougbt hnp^JJible) raifed a 
very popscerful army of invincible veterans, 
t& effieS zcbicb be tbreio irj:ay bis 'wtde 
^ate. ^bc I bave ufed an improper 'word ; 
fsr be did not tbro-w it arway, but employed 
it for tbe fafety cftbe Government'. At*/*^^^- 
oifaer times, as has been iaid, the cor- 
leftioa is made by adding a more iiiitable 
WDfdy witfaont any repetition of the former. 
Thus Cicero, after he has inveighed againil 
&e crimes of Verres, breaks out into this 
padietic exclamation : O tbe clemency, or 
ratber ^wonderful and Jingular patience of 
tbe Raman people^ ! He did not think the i Uh r. 
word clemency flrong enough, and there- 
Chc adds patience^ as better anfwering his 
dcfign. The foddain and unexped:cd turn 
Voi. n- G of 
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L E c T. of this Figure gives a furprize to the mirt<f>. 

1 -^-,_^ and by that means renders it the more pa^ 
thetic. 

Par ALE PS IS, or Omtffion^ is another 
of thefe JPiguresy when the fpcaker pre-- 
tends to omit, or pafs by, what at th^ 
feme time he declares. It is ufed either 
in praife or diipraife, Thu« Cicero in hia 
defenfe of Sextius introduces his Ghara<^ef 
in this manner,, with a defign to recom- 
mend him to the favor of the court : J 
might fay many things of his liber ality y kind-* 
nefs to his domefiicsy bis command in the 
army J and moderation during his office in the 
province ; but the honor of the ftate pre- 
fents itfelf to my vieWy and calling me to it^ 

' Qap, 3. advifes me to omit thefe lejer matters ^ But . 
in his oration to the fenate againft RuUu^ 
the tribune, who had propofcd a law to 
fell the public lands, he makes ufe of this 
Figure to reprefent the pernicious dfFeflrs 
of fuch a law, particularly with refpedt to 
the lands in. Italy. I do not complain, his 
he, of the diminution of our revenues y and 
the wofuleffeSts of this hfs and damage. I 
omit nvhat may give every one occafion for 
a very greivous and jufi complaint y that we 
could not preferve the principal efiate cf the 
public^ the fnef pqfeJiQn of the Roman peo^ 
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pit, tbefund of our J^rcvifionsy tie granary^ E c T. 
4^ our Hs>antSy a revenue minted "witb thp . -^-J^ 
^fiatei hut tbat nse muft give up tbtf^ lands 
/4 Ruihu, wbicb ufter tbe power of Sylla^ 
mtd tbe largeffes of the Graccbi ar€ yet 1^ 
us. I do not fay this is now tbe only reve^ 
nue of tbe fiat ey wincb continues %uben otbers 
ceisfe^ is £m ornament in peace^ fails us not 
in vary fapports tbe anmfy and does not 
fear an enemy. I pafs ^oer ail tbefe things , 
and referve tbem far n^ difcourfa to tbe peo- 
pky and oiUy ^eak €U prefent of tbe danger 
^eur peace and Mierties '. His ^cw here ' ^ ^«^- 

• • • i. f. 7, 

was to raife the iadignation'of the fenate 
zpi^sA Rullus, and excite them to oppoie 
the law. There is a beautiful inftance of 
this Figure in St. Paul s- epifUe to PhUe- 
mcm, vrhere after he has eamefUy intrea- 
ted hiai to receive again Oaefimus, his 
fervaat^ who had nm fi^om him, and pro- 
mifed, that if he had wronged him, or owed 
him^uiy thing, he would repay it, he adds : 
^bat Inuy u&tfayy you owe even yourfdfto 
me *. Nothing <x>idd be a ftrongcr motive * jrerf. 19. 
to iofyexk his dii^eafure againfl his fervant, 
from a fenie of gratitude to the apoflle^ 
Heraiogenes has obierved, that the defign 
of this Figure is to poflefs the minds of the 
audience with more than the words ex- 

G 2 prefs. 
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L E c T. prefs, and that it is principally made ufe 
^^-^-_| of on three occafions i either when things 
are fmall, but yet neceflary to be mentio- 
ned ; or well known, and need not be en- 
larged on J or ungrateful, and therefore 
jfliould be introduced with caution, and 
' '^^ihod. not fet in too ftrong a light '. 

The next Figure above mentioned was 
Farrbejiuy or Reprehenjion. Not that when- 
ever a perfon admonifhes or reproves an- 
other, it is to be efteemed a Figure ; but 
when it is done with art and addrefs, and 
in fuch circumftances, as render it difficult 
not to difpleafe. The orator therefore 
fometimes prepares his hearers for this, by 
.commending them firft, urging the necef- 
fity of it, reprefenting his great concern 
for them as his motive, or joining himfelf 
» Voff. with them *. Thus Cicero charges the fe- 
LiL V. nate with the death of Servius Sulpicius, 
^' '^- for fending him to Mark Antony under a 
very ill ftate of health. And his. defign in 
it was to bring them more readily into a 
motion, he was about to make, that both a 
ftatue and fepulchral monument might be 
ereded to his memory at the public ex- 
pence. ToUj fais he, it is a very fevere 
exprejjion^ but I cannot help faying it \ you, 
I fi^i have deprived Servius Sulpicius of his 

life. 
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l^e. It was not from cruelty indeed /7^^ xx^iT' 
what is there ^ idtb ivbicb this ajfembly is lefs u.^v~^ 
cbasrgeable ? ) but wben bis dijiemper plea- 
ded bis excufe^ more tban bis words y from tbe 
hopes you conceived^ that there ivas nothings 
which bis authority and ivifdom might not 
be able to effeStj you vehemently oppofed his 
excufcj and obliged him, who always bad the 
great eft regard for your commands , to recede 
from his refolution '. Sometimes indeed the ■ ^^% 
onXoT aiiumes an air of reproof, with a 
view only to pais a compliment with the 
better grace. As Cicero in his addrefs to 
Caeiar, when he lais ; / hear that excel- 
lent and wife faying from you with concern , 
that you harce lived long enough y either for 
tbe purpofes of nature y or glory : for nature 
perhaps y if you think fo ; andy if you pUafcy 
for glory ; but what is principally to be re- 
gardedy not for your country *. It adds * '*'» 
bc^ a beauty and force to this Figure, c. %. 
when it is exprefled in a way of compari- 
fon. As in the following inftance of Ci- 
cero : But f nee my difcourfe leads me to this ; 
confder how you ought to be offeBed for tbe 
dignity and glory of your empire. Tour an- 
ceftors often engaged in war to redrefs tbe 
injuries of their merchants crfailors: how 
ought you then to refent />, thatfo many tbou- 

G 3 fand 
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t ^CT. Jan J ^oman citizens 'were murdered by one 
y__ , ^~^ [} mejfagey and at one time t Tour forefathers de^ 
flroyid Corintbj the princifal city in Greece^ 
for the haughty treatment of their amba^ki'- 
dors : and will you faff er that king to go un^ 
funijhedy who has put to death a Roman legate^ 
ofconfular dignity ^ in the mojl igmnmiiousy as 
well as moji cruel manner t See, lefi as it was 
their honour to leave you the glory of fo great 
an empire y it Jhould prove your dif grace not to 
be able to maintain and defend, what you have 
' Pro Leg, received from them ^. By this Figure an 
' addrefs is made to the more tender palSons^, 
modefty, fhame, and emulation, the at- 
tendants of an ingenuous temper, which is 
fooneft touched, and moft afFedled, by ajuft 
reproof. 

Another of thefe pathetic Figures is 
Aparithmefsj or Enumeration, when that, 
which might be expreffed in general by a 
few words, is branched out into feveral 
particulars, to enlarge the idea and render 
it the more affefting. Cicero in plea- 
ding for theManilian law, where hi« defign 
is to conciliate the love and efteem of the 
people ^o Pompey, thus enlarges upon his 
chirafter : Now what language can equal 
the virtue of Cneius Pompey ? what can be 
f aid either worthy of him ^ or new to you, or 

which 



v!mb rc^rj me bos not beard? Far tbofe \^S^' 
mre nst tbe smfy virtues of a general^ 'u;bicb 
are e^mmumfy tbomgbt Jb ; labor iu i^airs^ 
cmerage in dimgers^ inJufiry in aSingy dip- 
faScb in ferfonrnng, de/ign in contriving ^ 
wbicb are grei^er in bim, tban in all other 
geMterali^ we bave ever Jeen, or beard of *. ^^^ 
And £> likew^^ when heendeayoars tor. n 
^ai^poSk& Pontpejr of die apprefaenfionw 
dbat M3o defigned to aflaffinate him. If 



ban he, you fear Mih^ if J^^ imagine tbat 
ekier Jmnerfy, or at prefent^ any ill defign 
has bem firmed by him againfi ycur Kfe^ if 
the fiilMers raifed tbro Itahf fasjbme of 
ysmr ^icers give out) if tbefe arms, iftbefi 
isJbsfrts in tbe cafitol^ if tbe centries^ if tbe 
^ssaicb^ if tbe guards^ ^bicb defend your 
ferfm and boufe^ are armed to present any 
attempt of ISh^ and all of them appointed^ 
prepared^ and fiatiimed on bis account ; be 
ma^ be thought a perfon of great pormer^ 
and increSbU refibstion^ above tbe reach 
gad capacity of a Jingle man 9 tbat the mojl 
Ciapansnate general^ and tbe tobok republic 
are in arms agmn/l him onh^ But who xkes 
mat perceive^ tbat all tbe difordered end Jin- 
iing parts cf tbe fate are commit ed to jou, to 
riSify and Jupport tlsm by tbefe forces* ? ^ 
This mi^t have been iaid ia a few words, 
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L E c T. that flich vaft preparations could never be 
i_,-^-J intended for fo low a purpofc. But the 
oratoir's view was to expofe that ground- 
lels report, and lham€ it out of counte-r 
nance. And foon after he endeavours to 
raife compaflion for Milo under thofe pre- 
judices, by the fame Figure : See^ bow va- 
rious and changeable is the Jlate of human 
lifey how unjleady and voluble is fortune^ 
what infidelity in freinds, what difguifes fui-r 
ted to the times ^ what flights^ what fears, 
even ef the neareji acquaintance at the ap^ 
f Qap. 26. proach of dangers ^ Had no addrefs to 
the paflions been defigned here ; fewer of 
thefe refledtions might have been fufficient. 
The ufe of this Figure in amplification is 
very evident from the nature of it, which 
confifts in unfolding of things, and by that 
means enlarging the conception of them. 

ExERGAsiA, or Expojition^ has an afr 
finity with the former Figure. But it dif^ 
fers from it in. this, that it confifts of fe^- 
vcral equivalent expreflions, or nearly 
fuch, in order to reprefcnt the fame thing 
in a ftronger manner ; whereas the other 
enlarges the idea by ah enumeration of difr- 
fercnt particulars. So that this Figure has 
a near relation to Synonymia^ of which I* 
(reated before under Verbal Figures^ We 

havQ 
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have an inftance of it in Cicero's defenie h^^^' 
of Sexdns, where he iais : I'bofe, who at v— ^y.— J 
any time have incited the populace to /edition, 
or bliTided the minds of the ignorant by cor- 
ruption, or traduced brave and excellent 
mens and fucb who deferred well of the 
public, bave witb us always been ejleemed 
vain, bold, ill, and pernicious citizens. But 
tbofe, ID bo reprejfed tbe attempts and endea- 
vours of fucb, wbo by tbeir authority ^ in- 
tegrity, conjlancy, refolution, and prudence 
witbjlood tbeir infolence\ bave been always 
accounted men offolidity, tbe cbeifs, tbe lea- - 
ders, and fupporters of our dignity and go- 
vernment ^, Nothing more is intended by « g^ 66. 
diis paflage, but to fet the oppofite cha- 
racters of fadious peribns and true patriots 
in the fbongeft light, with a view to re- 
onnmend the one, and create a juft hatred 
and deteftation of the other. So eliewhere 
he repreients the juiHce of felf defenfe in 
no Ids different terms. If reafon, fais he, 
prefcribes tbis to tbe learned, and necejjity 
to barbarians, cujlom to nations, and nature 
it/elf to brutes, alivays to ward off all 
manner if violence, by all pojjible ways, 
from tbeir body^ from tbeir bead^ from 
tbeif^lfe', you cannot judge this to be a cri- 
mnal and wicked aStion^ without judging at 

tk$ 
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L E c T. the fame time that all per Ions, who fall 
^^^^-^ among robers and ajfqfines, muji either pe-- 
" Pro Mi- rijij by their weapMs, or your Jintence '. He 
'**• ^* ^ ^ • is addreflinghere to the judges in favor 
of Milo. The warmth and vehemence of 
^e fpeaker often runs him into this Fi^ 
gure, when he is afFedled with his fub- 
'jeCk, and thinks no words, na exprefiions, 
forcible enough to convey his fentiments ; 
and therefore repeats one after another, as 
his fancy fuggcfts them. This flow of ex- 
preffion, under the conduiSk of a good judge- 
ment, is often attended with advantage ; 
as it warms the hearers, and imprefies their 
minds, excites their paffions, and helps 
them to fee things in a ftronger light. 

The laft Figure I fhall confidcr at pre- 
{entf is Hypotyfofisy or Imagery , which 
is a defcription of things painted in fuch 
ftrong and bright colours, as may help the 
imagination of the hearers to conceive of 
them, rather as prefent to their view, than 
defcribed in words. It is peculiarly fuited 
for drawing charadlers, and often affords 
the fineft ornaments in poetry and hiftoiy, 
as well as oratory. Nor is it lefs moving, 
but fuited to ftrike different pafRons, ac- 
cording to the nature of the fufc^c<ft, and 
artful management of the fpeaker. Cicero 
2 has 
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has thus drawn the pidare of Catffine, ^' ^ ^ 'H 

XXXfif 

cmifiiting of an uoaccoontahie nmxtive sJ,.yl^ 
of coatniry quaUtied. Mi lad^ fais he, 
/i^ appearame rf the greate^ ''jirtuis > ht 
made nfe of many ill men to carry sn tit dc-- 
fignsy and fretiuded t^ be in the intere/l €f 
the hefi men-, be bad a tsery engagmg beba^ 
'siaur^ and did not nBont indfiftry nor afpB* 
cation ; be gave intQ the great efi hoftnefs^ 
but vas a good Jtddier^ Nor do I beleixx 
there was ever the like nmtfter in tbe world, 
made op of Jiicb jarring andrefugnant qaali^ 
ties and incUnations. Who at one time was 
more accept Me to tbe befi men, and who 
more intimate with tbe worfi? Who was 
once a better patriot, and who a greater ene-- 
my to tbisjlate t Who more devoted to plea-- 
fares, who more patient in labors ? Who 
more rapacious, and yet more profiifi? He 
faked bimfelf to tbe humours rf all be con-- 
verfed with, was ferious with the refer^ 
ved, andpleafant with tbejocofe -, grave with 
tbe aged, andfacetious with tbe young ; boU 
vith tbe daring, and extravagant with tbe 
frofigate^. Such a character c^ a ma% > VrcCcel 
when accompanied with power and in-^*^* 
tereft, muil render him no leis the obJe<S 
of fear, than deteftation ; which was die 
defign of Cicero in this deicription. And 
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L E c T. clfcwhcrc, in order to prevail with the fe- 

XXXIII. 

"nate to diredt the execution of thofe'con- 
fpirators with Catiline^ who were then in 
prifon, he paints the moft difmal fcene of 
that horrid defign in the ftrongeft colours, 
MetbinkSf fais he, / fee this city^ the light 
of the world, and citadel of all nations y fud- 
denly falling into one fire i I perceive heaps 
of miferahle citizens unhuried in their rui^ 
ned country ; the countenance and fury of 
Cethegus raging in your flaughter prefents 
» CM, IV. /^^ to my view '. This Figure is very 

ferviceable in amplification, as I have for- 
merly fliewn, in treating upon that fub- 
jefl:. But no finall judgement is required 
in the management of defcriptions, Leffer 
circumftances fhould either be wholly 
omited, or but flightly touched j and thofe, 
which are more niaterial drawn in their 
due proportion. Nature is as much the 
rule of the orator, as the painter, and what 
they both propofe to imitate. And there- 
fore let a thought be ever fo pleafing and 
beautiful in itfelf, it muft not be intro- 
duced, when foreign to the purpofe, or 
out of its place ; any more than a painter 
fhould attempt to alter nature, when he 
propofes to copy it. This Figure x^Q^\tt,% 
likewife a vigorous and lively genius. For 

the 
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the images in de(cription can rife no high- L E c T. 

. XXXIIL 

cr^ than the conception of the ipeaker; 
fince the idea muft firft be formed in his 
own mind, before he can convey it to 
others ; and agreably to the clearnefs, with 
which he conceives it himfelf^ he will be 
able to exprefs it in words. 
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LECTURE XKXIV. 

Of more Figures of Sentencesy fuited to ^ at- 

^refs the Tajjions. 

vvvTxF' T ^ "^y ^^^ difcourfe I entered upon the 

L confideration of the pathetic Figures^ 

and went thro fix of them, Epanorthofisy 

Paralepjisy Farrhejiuy Aparithnejisy Exerga- 

Jiuy and Hypotypojis. There are feven others 
yet remaining, which I propofe to treat 
on at prefent, and they are, Aporiuy Apo- 

Jiopejisy Erotejisy Ecphonejisy Epiphonema, 
Apojirophey and Profopopeia. 

Aporia, or Doubt y exprefles the de- 
bate of the mind with itfelf upon a preffing. 
difficulty. A perfon in fuch a ftate is apt 
to hefitate, or ftart feveral things fuccef- 
fively, without coming to any fixed refo- 
lution. The uneafinefs arifing from fuch 
a diforder of thought is naturally very mo- 
ving. Of this kind is that of Cicero for 
Gluentiu&, when he fais : / know not which 
way to turn my f elf. Shall I deny the f can- 
dal thrown upon him of bribing the judges ? 
Can I fay the, people were not told of it ? 
that it was not talked of in the court ? men- 
tioned in the fenate ? Ca?f I remove an opi- 
nion 
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nifm to deeply and lonf^ rioted in the miftds L E c T. 
(foment It is not in n^ ponver. You^ j'^dges^ ^^^^^..^^ 
mujl Jiipport his innocence 9 and refcue Urn 
from tins CAhmity^. Orators ibmetimes ■ Ca^. i. 
cheofe to %egm their difeonrie with this 
Figure. A ^^ence of mtud at firft is 
not HfibecQiniBgy but graceful. It carries 
ki it an air of mo€kfty» and tends very 
much to conciliate the ^tO^on^ of the 
hearers. Livy gives us a very elegant ex- 
ample of diis> in a ^>eech of Scipio Africa- 
Aus to his ibldiers, when calling them to- ^ 
gedier after a iedition, he thus be^aks 
them: / never thought I Jhoufd have been 
atalofsy in what manner to addrefs my army. 
Not that I have applied myfelf more to words y 
than things J but becaufe I have been ac- 
cujlomed to the genius ofjbldiersy having been 
trained up in the camp almoft from my child- 
hood. But I am in doubt ^ what or how to 
jpeak to you 9 not knowing what name to give 
you. Shall I call you citizens ^ who have re- 
volted from your country? Soldiers ^ who 
have difowned the authority of your general y 
and broke your military oath ? 'Enemies ? I 
perceive the meiuy the afpeBj and habit of citi- 
zens ; but difcern the aBionSy words y defgnsj 
and dijpqfitions of enemies \ * ^-f : 
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xxxrv' Sometimes a paffion has that cfjled:, 

w,^>w not fo much to render a perfon doubtful 

what to fay, as to ftop him in the midft of. 

a fehtence, and prevent his expreffing the 

Y^hole of what he defigned. And then it 

is called Apofiopefis^ or Concealment. It 

denotes different paffions. As anger, which 

by reafon of its heat and vehemence, 

caufes perfohs to break off abruptly in their . 

difcourfe. So the old man in Terence, 

when he was jealous, that his fcrvant ob- 

ftrudted his defigns, ufes this imperfedt, 

' ^ff but threatning expreffion : Whom ifljind^. 

Sc.i' And Neptune, when defcribed by Virgil as 

^' "37- Yery angry, that the winds fliould prefume 

to difturb the fea without his permiflion, 

after he has called them to him to know 

the reafon of it, threatens them in this 

abrupt manner : 

» ^en. Whom I : but firfi Til lay tbeftorm ^. 

V. 1 39. But Cicero in writing to Atticus applies it to 

exprefs greif, where he fais : I know nothing 

of Pompejj and beleive he muji be taken y if he 

is not got on jhipboard. O incredible fwift-^ 

nefs ! But of our freind. Tho I cannot ac- 

cufe him without greif for whom I am info 

J AdFam. niuch concem and trouble 3. And in a letter 

Ub. VII. ^^ Caffius he ufes it to exprefs fear, when 

he fais to him : Brutus could fcarce fupport 

• bim^ 
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inmfelf at Mutinay if be is fqfe, we have ^^^^\ 
carried the day. But if: heaven avert the u-*-v-— 1 
omen ! all muji have recourfe to you '. His ^^^\. 
meaning is, if Brutus Jhould be defeated. Ef^6. ' 

The next Figure is Erotefis or Interro^ 
gatian. But every interrogation or que- 
ftion is not figurative. When we enquire 
about a thing that is doubtful, in order to 
be informed, this is no Figure^ but the 
natural form of fuch expreffions. As if I 
aik a perfon. Where he is goingy or What 
bets doing. But it then becomes figurative, 
when the fame thing may be exprefled in 
adired: manner; but the puting it by way 
of qaeflion, gives it a much greater life 
and (pint. As when Cicero fais : Catiliney 
bow long will you abufe our patience P do not 
you perceive your defigns are^difcovered^?^^^^"^^-^- 
He might indeed have (aid, Tou abufe our 
patience a long while. Tou muJi be fenfble 
jour dejigns are difcovered. But it is eafy 
to perceive, how much this latter way of 
exprefHon falls fhort of the force and ve- 
hemence of the former. And fb when 
Medea (ais: / could fave-, and do you ajky 
if I can dejlroy ^. Had (he laid, I could favcy ' Qoine. 
and I can dejlroy y the fentence had been jr^] ^' 
flat, and very unfit to exprefs the rage and ^ S- 
fiiry, in which the poet there reprefents 
Vol. II. H her. 
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^f )? T- her. ThisFigure is luit^d to exprefsmoftp^i? 

Cr7^^f^^n«j and emotions of thp mind^ as anger^ 
^ifdain^, fear, defire^ and others. Itfefvesal^ 
to prcfs and bear dpwq an s^^verf^jry . Cicf ro 
frequently tps^kes this vfe of it. As inhisde- 
fence of Pl^ncius : J wll make yAU this oj^ht^ 
fais he, chqpfe a/ty tribgyo^ pleafe^ andjbew^ 
Ofi you ougAt, byipkom it WisJ>rihcd> and if 
you, cannot^ as I beleiveyou will not undertake 
it, Iwi/(prqve, hqvf he gmmd it. Is this a fair 
cmteji ? trill you engage on this foot ? Lcan^ 
not give you fairer play. Why are youfJent ? 
Why do you dijfmbk ^* Why do you hefitate ? 
I irifiji upon it, urge you, to it, prefs it,, re^ 

' Caf. 19. quire and evei^ demand^ it of you^. Su^h a 
way of pufhii^g an antagoaift (hews, the 
^eaker has great coijfidence in hiscaufe; 
otherwife l^e would n^ver lay hitnfclf lb 
^cn, if he was not afjTaj^ed the other party, 
had nothing to reply. This Figure like- 
wife diveriMies a diipourfe, apd: gives it a^ 
Ijeautiful variety, by, altering, thQ fbrni off 
expreffion ; provided ijt be, neither; too. fre- 
(juent, nor continued; too, Iprjg at once. 
And befides the warmth and eager ijiaai^er* 
in which, it is expreflpd, enlivens the hea-. 
rers, and^ quickens theif at,t^ntipn> 

EcPHpjj^Rsis, ox Exdamat.iont is:a.ye|ic-» 
ipenl: extenfipn^ of th? voice,, occaiippedk 
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hf a commotion of mind, naturally vcn- L K c T. 
4 * xxxrv 

ting it&tf by this Figure, which is ufed by -,_ -^-uj 

Cicero to exprefs a variety of paffions. It 
bften denotes refentment or indignation. 
Thus after his return from banifliment, re-- 
fleSdng oh thofe who had occaiioned it, 
he breaks out into this moving exclama- 
tion : O moumfil day to tbefenate, and aU 
goad men, calamitous to ibejldte, offliBive 
to me and mf family ; but glorious in tbe 
view of fcffleritj^ I His defign was to ex- •/*'^^«r/. 
cite an odium agaiiift the authors of his ^' 
exile, when recalled in fb honorable a man* 
ner. And again in his defence of Cae^* 
fins : O tbe great force qftrutb, wbicbeafily 
Jitpports itfelf agaihjl tbe wit, craft, Jub^ 
tUty, and artful defigns of men * / Hfe had » Cap. 26. 
juft been (hewing the abfurdity of the 
charge againft Cadius, and now endea- 
voiirs to cxpofe his accufers to the indig-* 
naXKm of die court. At other times it is 
nfed to exjprels difdain or contempt. As 
ViMtn ({leaking of Pompey^s houfe, which 
was bought by Mark Antony, he fais j 
O canjiimmate impudence ! dare you go witb^ 
hi that bottfe ? dare you enter tbe venerable 
tbrejbold, and Jbow your audacious count e-^ 
nance to tbe tutelar deities, wbicb refidel^^^^H^- 
tbere^'f Nor is it Icfi fiiited to indicate'^'^'^^'' 

Ha greif, 
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L E c T. greif, as when he fais of Milo : that hap- 
w-y-^^^ country y which Jhall receive this man ! un- 
grateful thisy if it banijh him ! miferabkj if 

IniuHn ^^ ^^ ^^^ ' ' ^"^ fometimes it ferves to ex- 
prefs admiration. As when in compliment 

toCaefarhe fais : O admirable clemency! wor- 
thy of the greatefi praife, the higheji enco- 

, p miums, and moji lajiing monuments * / It 

Ligar. has its ufc alfo in ridicule and irony. 

^' ^* As in his oration for Balbus, where he 
derides his accufer, by faying: O excel- 
lent interpreter of the law I majier of anti- 
quity L corrector and amender of our conjiitu- 

3 Caf^ 8. tion 3 / The facred writers fometimes ufe it 
by way of entreaty or wifli. As the royal 
Pfalmift : O that I had the wings of a dove, 

^PfaL Iv. f^at i might fee away, and be at reji * / And 
at other times in triumph and exultation, as 
in that of St. Paul : O death y where is thy 

5 1 Cor. Jiing ! O gravey where is thy viSlory ^ I It is 
frequently joined with the preceding figure 
fnterrogationy as appears in fome of the 
^nftanc'es here brought from Cicero. And 
it generally follows the reprefentation of 
the thipg, which occafions it. Tho fome- 
times it is made ufe of to introduce it, and 
then it fprves to prepare the mind by ex- 
citing its attention.. Thus Cicero in 
feis defenfe of Caelius; tp render the cha- 

I rafter 
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fst&erof Clodiamore odious, atwhofeinfti- tJ^^' 
gationhe was accuied, infinuates that (hehad w-^^^ 
before poifbifed her hujflband. Andtohighten 
die barbarity of the fad, and make it ap- 
pear the more ihocking, he introduces the 
account of it, with this moving exclama- 
tion : O heavens f why do you fometimes wink 
at the great ejl crimes of mankind j or delay 
the punijhment oftbem to futurity ' / i Ca^. ,4. 

Epiphonema, or Acclamation^ has 
a great affinity with the former Figure^ 
And it is fb called, when the fpeaken 
at the conclufion of his argument, makes 
fome lively and juft remark upon what he 
has been faying, to give it the greater force, 
and render it the more aflfeAing to his hea- 
rers. It is not io vehement and impetuous as 
Exclamation^ being ufually expreffive of the 
milder and more gentle paffions. And the 
refledion ought not only to contain (bme 
plain and obvious truth, but likewife to 
arife naturally from the difcourie, which 
occafioned it, otherwife it loies its end. 
M^cn Cicero has (hewn, that recourfe is 
never to be had to force and violence, but 
in cafes of the utmoft neceffity, he con- 
dodes with the following remark : Thus to 
think is prudence 9 to aB fortitude, both to 
think and aB ferfeSl and confummate vir^ 

H 3 tw. 
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xxxFv'^^^'* And clfewhcrc, after he has <k^ 
c— s,^ fcribed a fingular inftance of crueky and 
] Z^^^^' breach of frcindibip. Hence, iais he, we^ 
may learn, that no d^ties are fpfacre4 and; 
• ^ro folemn, which covetuoufnefs will not violate *. 
^n .c. "j'jjjg 'figure is frequently exprcfled in a 
way of admiration. As Avhen Cicero has 
obferved, that all men arc defirous to live 
to an advanced age, but uneafy under itj 
when attained; he ipakes this juft reflec- 
tion upon fuch a coi^duA : So great is tbeif" 
\^la ir^confiancy., folly, and perverfenejs ' / 
<• 2. The next Figure in of dcr is A^ojiropbe, 

or Addrefs, when the fpeaker breaths off 
from the feries of his difcourfe, and ad-^ 
drelTes himfelf to fome particular perfon 
prefpnt or absent, living or dead; or to in-- 
animate nature^ as indued with fenfe and 
reafon. By this means he has an oppor- 
tunity pf faying many things with greater 
freedom* than perhaps would be confiftent. 
vjrith decency, if imipediately direcSlpd to 
the perfpns th^mfelvcs. If e can admonifh, . 
chide, or cenfi^re, wit^iput giving ofJfPiCe^ 
Nor is there any pail^o, but tpay be very 
aidvantagepufly expreflibd by. this, Figure. 
When an orator has. b^en ^eglyng of aiiy. 
particular perfpn, on, .a fu4d?p. tQ turg upon. 
him> aiad apply tjie dtfcourfe tQ thftt per-. 

J fon 
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fen iSmMf, Isr very Moving ; it is like at- ^ jnov * 
lacking an adverfary bjrfbrpriic, ilirheh he c-^v^ 
IS off from his guard, and vfhete he Icait 
^peOs k. Thus Cicero : / defire, feiid- 
tofSy fd be mercffiil, hut not to appeir ne^ 
gKgent in fo great dangers oftbejtate ; iBd 
at prefent I cannot hut condemn myfelf of re-* 
Miffhejr. ^bere /> a camp formed in Itafyt 
at f6e entrance ofEtrtiria^ againfi the fate } 
Mr eht^ei encrec^ daily \ hut we fee the 
tontmandef cf the campy and general ofibi 
enemies wit bin cur watts i hit be very fenate. 
Contriving feme initfine ruin to t be fate. If 
now 9 CatilinCy IJbouid order you to befeized 
and fut to deatb, I bave reafon tofedf^ 
tbat all good men: would rather tbink I Bad 
defereS' it too longf thah cbdrge nie with 
cruelty. But I dm-prehjaikd witb for a c&- 
tain reafdn^ not to do tbdt yet'^ niibicb ougbt 
td have been dme longjhci \ 'this fudderi ' ^ ^* 
turn of thedifcourfe tbCataline hithfelf, and 
die addrefs to him in that unexpe<fted man-- 
ner, muft have touched him very feni&bly. 
So in his defence of Milo, expreifi'ng his 
concern if he ihould not fiiccede' in it, he 

iais : .And bow Jbidll anfwer it to you, my 
brbfier ^inhui the partner of my misfor^ 
tUfttSs who art now abfent *. And ehc- * Cap. 37. 
vriberc tddreffing to the fbldiers of the 

H 4 Mar. 
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LECT. Martian Iceion, who had been killed in 

XXXIV. . ' 

i_rr^-^an engagement with Mark Antony, he 
thus befpeaks them : 6 happy death, which 
due to nature, was paid to your country ! I 
mdy ejieem you truly horn for your country, 
who likewife received your name from Mars ; 
Jo that the fame deity feems to have produced 
this city for the worlds and you for this 

tnnipp. city^. And in his oration for Balbus he 
thus calls upon dumb nature to witnefs to 
Pompey *s virtues : / invoke you mute regions, 
you moji di/iant countries, you feas, havens, 
ijlands, andjhoars. For what coaji, what land, 
what place is there, in which the marks of his cou^ 
rage, ^humanity, wifdom, and prudence are not 

^ Cap. J. extant*? An appeal to heaven, or any part 
of inanimate nature, has fomething very fub- 
lime and folemn in it, which we often 
meet with in facred writ. So the divine 
prophet : Hear^ O heavens, and give ear O 

t l/mah i. earth, for the Lord hathfpoken 3. And in 
like manner the prophet Jeremy : Be ajio- 

♦ Chap, 11. tiijhed, ye heavens, at this +.. 
*' The laft Figure abpve mentioned was 

Profopopeia, or the fSiion (f a perfon, by 
which, either an abfent perfon is introduced 
ipeakingj or one who is dead, as if he 
was alive and prefent ; or fpeech is attri- 
buted to forae inanimate being. There is 

no 
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no Figure perhaps^ which fenrcs more or L E c t. 
better purpofes to an orator, than this. 
For by this means he is enabled to call in all 
nature to his afiiilance, and can ailign to every 
thing fuch parts, as he thinks convenient* 
There is icarce any thing fit to be faid^ 
but may be introduced this way. When 
he thinks his own charader not of fuffi- 
cient weight to aflfedt his audience, in the 
manner he defires, he fubftitutes a perfbn 
of greater authority than himfelf to engage 
their attention. When he has fevere 
things to £iy, and which may give ofience, 
as coming from himfelf; he avoids this 
by putting them into the mouth of fbme 
other perfon, from whom they will be 
better taken ; or makes inanimate nature 
bring a charge, or exprefs a refentment, 
to render it the more afieding. And by 
the fame method he fometimes chooies to 
fecure himfelf from a fu^icion of flattery, 
in carrying a compliment too high. We 
meet with feveral very beautiful inftances 
of this Figure in Cicero i but I ihall con- 
tent mjrfelf with one of each Ibrt, begining . 
with that of an abient perfon, from his 

defence of Milo, whom he thus introduces^ 
as ipeaking to the citizens of Rome : 

Shfi/(i Jk holding the bloodjf /word cry out, 

attend^ 
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tECT.^eud, I pray ^ Bmrien^ O ekhens, 1 b(fbd 
* kzMed FuUius Ckdim ; fy thh J^tfrd^ and 



by thk right hattdr I bam kept a^ bh rag4^ 
from ytfur mcks^ 'mbick nc kMJo^Sy metmru 
cf judicaiupe^ cduid reftrainy it is l^ p^ 
means y that juJUce^ equity j tamsy literty^ 
Jbamey and mod^ remain in the city. Is' id 
to bie feared bem tbe city wmM bmr /Asi 
ai^n t Is there' af^ one now, nvba wm/dnofi 

» Caf. 28. approve and^ commend it ' ? And in hier ora« 
tion for Balbu^^ he introduces Mar ius> whb* 
was then deadi to plead in his defence r 
Can Baliusy faia^ he,, be^ condemnedr withouit 
cmdemaing Mar im for alikefaSi ? het bimn 
be^ prefent a\ little to ysUrthtmghtSyJinte be 
cmnot be f» in perfon y tbe^ you may view^ 
bim^ inyour mindif tboyou cannot nisitbymtt^ 
eyes. Let^ him tell you; he^toas not tmae^ 
quainteJ. with leagues y'md (f e^n^s, of* 

* C^. zo. ignorant of war *. And a^ain, in his firf^ 
invedive aga&nft:Catiline9 he r^refents faifr 
country, as i thus: expbftulating with him-- 
feif, and upfar^dxDg him for fnffering fucb 
a- criminal as ^atitine^ to- live;: ShouM^ nr^ 
country ^ fai« h^^iiohicb it muib dearet t& 
me than mys l^i Jb^ld all Italy; all 'th€ 
JiMte^ tbu^ addfiefi mt'i Mark^ fully ^ ^iijohat^ 
do you dof' Do yoU'fujfir him, whont ycni* 
have found to \ be an enemy, who' you fee^ is^ 

to 
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#q ie at the bea^ of tje war, whom Jf<^«^|J,J- 
perceive our enemies wait for in their camp^ t_ , ^^^J 
^r tbeir general, who has bee^ the contriver 
rftbis wickednefs, the cbeif of tbe confpiracy^ 
4 be exciter of Jbroes and profligate citizens, 
to leiTue tfye city, wbkb is rather to bring 
bif^ in, than let him out ? Will not you, 
order bmi to be imprifoned, condemned, a^d* 
e:^ecuted^ What prevents you ? The cuflom 
of our ancefiors ? But private perfons have 
often punijhed pernicious citizens in tbisflate. 
The laws relating to the pufu/hment of Ro^ 
man citizens? But traitors never had the 
rights of citizens. Do you fear the cenfure 
^ po/lerity ? Truly you ma^ a very hand^ 
fome return to the people of Rome, who have 
advanced you from an obfcure condition fo^ 
e^rly to the bigbefl dignity, if you negleQ' 
their f of ety to avoid envy, or from the ap-- 
prehen^on of any danger. And if you fear 
cenfurei which is moft to be dreaded, that 
which m^ arife from juflice and fortitude ^ 
or. from cowardice and treachery? When. 
Italy fl)all be wafted by a war, cities plun^ 
dered, and houfes burnt ^ da you think then} Cap. n. 
to efcape tbe^ fevereft cenfure ' ? In the ma^ 
nagement of this Figure, care fhould be 
taken, that what is faid be always con- 
4ift?nt witt the charadlcr introduced, ir. 
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'L E c T. which both the force and beauty of it 

XXXIV. ^^ ^ 

confift. 

In treating upon Figures^ I have hitherta 
confidered them feparately; but it may 
not be amifs to obferve, that fome cx- 
preflions confift of a complication of them, 
and may come under the denomination of 
feveral Figures, as well verbal, as thofe of 
fcntences, differently confidered. Thus when 
Cicero fais : What, Tubero, did your drawn 
/word do in the Pharfalian battle ? at whofe 
Jide was its pointy direSied? what was the 
» Ff Li' intention, of your arms ^? As he Ipeaks to ^ 
X-r-.y.f.j.Yubero, it is an Apojirophe-, as the* ex- 
preffions have much the fame import, and 
are defigned to highten and aggravate the 
faft, it is Exergq/ia ; and as they are put 
by way of queftion, it is Interrogation. So 
likewife in his fecond Philippic, where he 
fais : JVhat can I think ? that I am con^ 
temned? I fee nothing in my life, inter eji, 
a£lions, or abilities, as moderate as they are, 
which Antony can defpife. Did he think be ' 
could eafly lejfen me in thefenate ? But they, 
who have commended many famous citizens ' 
for their good government of the fate, never * 
thanked any but me for preferving it. Would 
he contend with me for eloquence? This would 
be a favor indeed. For what could be a 

larger 
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larger and more copious fubjeSlf than for me^^CT. 
toj^eakfor myfelf againft Antony ? His de- . -^- , _^ 
fgn was really this : be thought he could not 
convince his ajociates, that he was truly an 
enemy to his country ^ unlefs he wasfo Jirji to 
me '. There are three Figures in this paf- % q^ ,. 
fiige, Douht, Interrogation^ and SuiJe£lion. 
And again, when he introduces Sicily thus 
addrefling to Verres in a way of complaint : 
Whatever gold^ whatever fiver ^ whatever 
ornaments in my cities ^ dwellings^ temples, 
whatever right of any kind I pojfej'ed by the 
favor ofthefenate and people of Rome ; you, 
Verres, have plundered^ and taken from me *. */« 
Here is zProfopopeia, joined with the ver-'- 5* 
bal 6gurc Anaphora J as feveral members of 
the fentence begin with the fame word* 
The like inftances of complex^^r^x fre- 
quently occur, and therefore I need not 
multiply examples of them here. 

I HAVE now finifhed, not only the fub- 
jcd of Figures, but likewife all the other 
parts of Elocution in general ; the. ufe and 
application of them, in forming the dif- 
ferent forts of ftile, will be the fubjeS of 
• ibme following difcourfes. 
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LECTURE JDCXV. 

Of Stile^ and its iifereht ChdraBers. 

i^ECT.^TTHEN I entered upon thd fulijfea 

XXXV. ^ W of E^ritfi^/r, I dbfervcd, tfiatit i^ 
twofold, general ^i!tA partkutar. Otic treats 
of the feveral properties ^sA ornaments of 
language in common ; the other Cdnfiders 
ihem, as they are made ufe of to form dif^ 
ferent forts of ftile. The former of theft 
I have cndeavoiired to explain hi leveral 
AfcoutfeS, isxiA now proefede to tht latteV . 
And here I (hall 6rft cOnfider the ]!)finci- 
pal reafoftS, that oCcjBfion a variety 6f ftile ^ 
aiid thew treat of its feveral^ dharatfters 6i 
degrees. 

. Thb ^(xicfiile property fighifies the ih^ 
ftrument, v^hich' the afitients lifed in wri^ 
tiYijgf. For as tfccy commonly wroti Uj^n 
thin b'oardfr covered^ over with' wax/ and 
forrtetimes up6n the bark's of trees; die)l 
made Ufe oiP a l6rig^ iiirtmrfterit; like a 
feddkin, pointed- it dnd ehd, with Whrdi 
they cut their letters^;- attd broad at thtJ 
other, to erafe any thing, they chofe to 
alter. And this the Latins called fiilus. 
Biit dio»this be the firft fenfe of the word, 

yet 
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«t. afterwards k came to denote the man- L £ c r. 

«rT^ . > XXXV 

fic^ of ezpceffiom In which i€a& we like- 
wife uie it^ by the fame kind of trope^ 
^lat we call any one's writing his hand. 
But as to the reaibns, which occafion a 
vanetjr of ftik, they are principally thefe. 

SiNCx both fyeech and writing are only 
&nfible expreiiions of our thoughts, by 
which we communicate them to others ; 
as all men think more or lefs differently, 
^ confequently they in fbme meafure differ 
in their ftile. No two perfims, who were 
to write upon one fubjed, would make 
life of all the fame words. And were 
diis poflible, yet they would as certainly 
^jfi^ in thdr order and connexion; as 
two painters, who \x£tA the fame colors in 
paiciting the fame pitfture, wotild neceffa- 
rily vary their mixtures and difpofition of 
them, in the feveral gradations of lights 
and ihades. As every painter therefore 
has iboiediing peculiar in his manner,, fb 
has every writer in his ilile. It is from 
thefe internal charaders, in a good mea^- 
Aire, that critics undertake to difcover the 
true- authors of anonjrmous writings ; and 
to fhew that others are fpurious, and- not 
the genuine produdtions of thofe, whofe 
naiuos, th^ bear : as they judge of the age 

of 
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L E c T. of fuch writings from the words and man-» 

XXXV. 

ner of exprcffion, which have been in ufe 
at different times. And we may often 
obfcrve in perfons a fondnefs for fome par- 
ticular words, or phrafcs ; and a peculiarity 
in the turn, or connexion of their fen- 
tences, or in their tranfitions from one thing 
to another ; by which their ftile may be 
known, even when they defign to conceal 
it. For thefe things, thro cuftom and 
habit, will fometimes drop from them, 
notwithftanding the greateft caution to pre- 
vent it. 

There is like wife very often a con- 
fiderable difference in the ftile of the fame 
perfon, in feveral parts of his life. Young 
perfons, whofe invention is quick and lively, 
commonly run into a pompous and luxu- 
riant ftile. Their fancy reprefents the 
images of things to their mind in a gay 
and fpritely mannec, cloathed with a va- 
riety of circumftances ; and while they en- 
deavour to fet off each of thefe in the 
brighteft and moft glittering colors, this 
renders their ftile verbofe and florid, but 
weakens the force and ftrength of it. And 
therefore, as their imagination gradually 
cools, and comes under the conduft of a 
more mature judgement, they find it proper 

to 
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to cut off many fupcrfluitics ; fo that by ^xxv^* 
omitiiig unnecdSary words and circum- uJ^*-^ 
fiances^ and by a clofer connexion of things 
placed in a ftronger lights if their ftile be- 
comes lefs fwelling and pompous^ it is how- 
ever more correct and nervous. But as old 
age finks the powers of the mind, chills 
^e imagination, and weakens the judge- 
ment 5 the ftile too in proportion ufually 
grows dry and languid. Critics have ob- 
ferved fomething of this difference in the 
writings even of Cicero himfelf *. To be ' P'^- ^f 
mafter of a good ftile therefore it feem^ ne* 
ceffiuy, that a perfon ftiould be endued with 
a vigorous mind and lively fancy, a ftrong 
memory, and a good judgement. It is by 
die imagination that the mind conceives 
the images of things. If the impreftions 
of thofe images be clear and diftindt, the 
flile will be fo too ; fince language is no- 
thing but a copy of thofe images firft con- 
ceived by the mind. But if the images are 
£iint and imperfe£t^ the ftile will accof-^ 
dingly be fiat and languid. This is evident 
from the difference between fuch objefts^ 
as are reprefented to our fight, and things, 
of which we have only read or heard. For 
as the former generally make a deeper im- 
preflion upon our minds^ fb we can de- 
VoL. II. I fcribc 
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L E c T. fcribe th^m in a more ftroBs; and Kvely 

XXXV 

' manner. And we connnonly AnA, that $c* 
cordingly as peribn^ are aiFe^!led themdfelves^ 
when they fpeak ; they are able to affe^k 
others with what they fay. Now perfbna 
are more or lefs a^e(3:ed with things ja 
proportion to die impreilions, which the 
itnag/es of thole things make itpon the 
mind. For the fame reafon alio, if the 
imagination be dull, and indifpoied to re- 
ceive the ideas of things^ the ftile will be 
ftiff and heavy ; or if th« images are irre- 
gular and diibrdered^ the flile will likewiib 
be perplexed and confufed. When things 
lie ftraight (as we fay) in the mind, we ex- 
prefs them with eafc, and in their }uft coo- 
nexion and dependence; but when t^ey are 
warpt and crooked, we deliver them, widi 
pain and difHculty^ as well as diiforder. A^ 
goad fancy (hould like wife be accompanied 
with a happy Hxemofy. This helps us to 
retain the names of thofe things^ the ideas 
whereof are prefented to the mind by the 
imagination, together with proper antt fni-' 
table phra&s to exprefs them 'm their £r«- 
veral connexions and relations to each otfaser.. 
When the images of things offer themfelxres' 
to the mind, unlfis the names of thcsa 
prefcnt themfelves at the fame tim^ w^ 

are 
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itfe iit a lofi to cxprefs them, or at leaft in^Ecr. 
danger of doing it by wrong and improper 
terms. Befides variety is neceilary in dif^ 
courfe to render it agreable ; and therefore 
without a large furniture of words and 
fknics, the ftile will neceilarily become 
infipid and jejune, by the frequent return 
of the fame terms and manner of expref- 
fion. But to both thefe a folid judge- 
ment is highly requifite to form a jufl and 
accurate ftile. A fruitful imagination will 
fbmiih the mind with plenty of ideas, and 
a good memory will help to cloath them in 
prc^r language ; but unlefs they are both 
under the conduit of reaibn, they are apt 
to hurry peribns into many inconveniences. 
Such are generally great talkers, but far from 
good orators* *Freih images continually 
croud in upon them, fafter than the tongue 
can well ezprefs them. This runs them 
into long and tedious difcourfes, abounding 
with words, but empty of fenfe. Many 
impertinencies, if not improprieties, necef- 
&rily mix themfelves with what they Ciy. 
And they are frequently carried off from 
dieir point, by not having their fancies 
under a proper regulation. So that fuch 
diicourfes, tho compofed perhaps of pretty 
expreifions, rhetorical flowers, and (prightly 

I 2 fallies 
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\^xv ' ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^*> y^* ^'^^^ ^^^ much fhort of 
a ftrong and manly eloquence. But where 

reafon prefides and holds the reins, every 
thing is weighed before it is fpoken. The 
propereft words are made choice of, which 
beft fuit the ideas they are defigned to con- 
vey ', rather than the moft gay and pom- 
pous. All things are not faid, which offer 
themfelves to the mind, and fancy dic- 
tates ; but fuch only as are fit and proper, 
and the refl are droped. Some things are 
but flightly mentioned, and others dif- 
courfed on more largely and fully, accor- 
ding to their different importance. And 
every thing is placed in that order, and 
cloathed in fuch a drefs, as may reprefent 
it to the greatefl advantage. So that in a 
word, the foundation of a good flile is 
cheifly good fenfe. Where thefe qualities 
all meet in a confiderable degree, fuc|i pcr- 
fonsr have the happinefs fo excell, either ia 
fpeaking or writing. But this is not gene- 
rally the cafe. Many perfons of a vigorous,. 
an4 fpritely imagination, have but a weak 
judgement ; and others itiuch more judi- 
cious can think but flowly. And it is this 
in a great meafiire, which makes "the dif- 
ference between fpeaJ^lng and writing well,, 
a& one or the other of thefe qualities is pre- 
dominant- 



iominant. A perfbn of a lively ^^^^»Hrxxv^' 
rudr wit, and voluble tongue, will deliver ^.^-v-— ^ 
Hm&if off hand much better, and more 
acceptably ; than*one who is capable upon 
doe pcemcditatioD to diicem farther into the 
Sai^cSc^ bat cannot command his thoughts 
with the fame eaie and freedom. And this 
ktter would have the fame advantage of the 
other, were riiey both cooUy to offer their 
fenfiments in writing. Many things ap- 
pear wdl in (peaking, which will not bear 
a &ii€t fcmdny. While the hearer s atten- 
tion is obliged to keep pace with the ipea- 
ker, he is not at leifure to obierve every 
impropriety or incoherence, but many 
flips cafily cfcape him, which in reading 
arc pre&ntly dilcovercd. Hence it is often 
fiiond diat difixmries, which were thought 
very fine, when heard, appear to have much 
kis beao^, as well as ftrength, when they 
coaie to be read. And therefore it is not 
without reaibn, that Cicero recommends to 
^ fiich, who are candidates for eloquence, 
and defirous to become maflers of a zood 
ftSe^ to write much \ This affords them , £.^0^^ 
an oppattumty to digeft their thoughts, ^^- *- 
weig^ their words and expreffions, and give ^' ^^' 
trerj thing its premier force and evidence ; 
i» likewiib by reviewing a diicourle when 

I 3 com- 
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L E c T. compofed, to correft its errors, or fupply 
' its defefts i till by pradtice they gain a 
readinefs both to think juftly, and to fpcak 
with propriety and eloquence. But it ia 
time to procede to fome other cjiuies of the 
diverfity of ftile. 

Different countries have not only a 
different language, but like wife a peculia- 
rity of ftile fuited to their temper and ge- 
nius. The eaftern nations had a lofty and 
majeftic way of fpeaking. Their wordg 
are full and fonorous, their ' expreffions 
ftrong and forcible, and warmed with the 
moft lively and moving figures. This is 
very evident from the Jewifli writings in 
the Old Teftament, in which we find a 
moft agreable mixture of fimplicity and 
dignity. On the contrary, the ftile of the 
more northern languages generally partakes 
of the chilnefs of their climate. Give me 
leave to recite the judgement of a great wri- 
ter of our own upon this head. Inhere is, 
fais he, a certain celdnefs and indifference 
in the pbrafes of our European languages^ 
when they are compared with the oriental 
forms offpeech. And it happens very luckily ^ 
that the Hebrew idioms run into the Englifh 
tongue with a peculiar grace and beauty. 
Our language has received innumerable ele^ 

I gander 
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^mades mmd impr i ru t mt nts fntm that mfm^m^^^J- 
9f MArmfim^ wldch are derived to it out efs.,^.-^.^ 
tbtf^etiealptfagesiHboljwrit. Thefgroe 
Mjtrct am energy to ear txpreffions^ warm 
aad animate oar language^ and convfy our 
thatgbts in -more ardent and intenfe pbrafes^ 
than any that are tn be met with in onr own 
titegae. T&nr is fimetbing fo pathetic in 
this Und vf £3ion^ that it often Ji^ the 
mini in a fdssne^ and makes omr bearti burn 
^mttin ns '. Thus iaix this jodkious wii^- '/>f^. 



Ag Aix, peof^ of dificrent nations vaiy 
in dicir cnfloms and manners^ which oc* 
cafions a divcrfity in their (tile. This was 
vaj remarkable in the Attics, Afiatics, and 
Rhodians, and is often taken notice dE by 
msSaesA wiito'S. The Athenians, while 
^Hmj continaed a free (late, were an a&ive^ 
ittdnArioiis, and frugal peojde ; very polite 
ittimd^ and coltivated arts and icieaces be<- 
yoad any otbn* nation; but as th^ had 
p o wq - fu l enemies, and were ezceding jea* 
loos of their liberties, diis preierved them 
^om wantooneis and Inxoiy. And their 
mny of ^leaking was agreable to their con^ 
dud, xcur^lc and cloie, bat very full and 
dcpfcffivc. The Afiatics, on the other hand, 
woe more ga^, and looie in dieir cianners, 

I J^, devoted 
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L E c T. devoted to luxury and pleafure^ and accor-*. 
' dingly they afFefted a florid and fwelling 
ftile, filled with redundancies and fuper- 
fluities of expreflion. Indeed, fome of the 
antients have attributed this loofenefs of 
ftile to their way of purfuing eloquence at 
firft. For as they were put upon it by con-r 
verfing with the Greek colonies, who fet- 
tled among them, they fuppofe, that in 
imitating them, before they were mafters 
of the language, they were often oblige4 
to make ufe of circumlocutions, which 
afterwards became habitual, and very much 
weakened the force of their expreffions, as 
it naturally would do. But one woul4 
think, if they were put to this necefBty at 
firft, when they found its ill eflFeft, they 
might cafily have amended it afterwards, 
as they grew better acquainted with the 
Greek language, had they been inclined fp 
to do. The Rhodian ftile was a medium 
between the other two, not fo concife and 
cxpreflive as the Attic, nor yet fo loofe and 
redundant as the Afiatic, Quintilian fais, 
it had a mixture of its author, and the hu- 
mour of the people ; and like plants fet in 
a foreign foil, degenerated from the Attic 
purity, but not fo as wholly to lofe it. 
They firft received it from Aefchines, . who 

3 ^^i"§ 



hoBg wotflpl ia his faawm conteft with ^^^^^ i*** 
Dfmnfthcncsy retired thither, and tanghf ^__^^__y 
dicfDriCy whidi pot them upon the Andy 
^doquenoe '. ^A/.^r^r. 

TicE ftik of the iame cDqntnr likewiibv ,] 



fcij much akers in different agq;. Oceip 

idb us^ diat the fiift Latin iiiftaiians aiined 
2t nothing more than barely to make them- 
idwts intelligible, and that with as much 
brevity as they could* Thole who fiic- 
ceded them advanced a ftep fbrther, and 
g«e fomewliat a better turn and cadency 
to their Icntenccs, tho ilill withont any 
ds€& or ornament. But afterwards^ when 
Ac Greek language became £i£hiottd>le at 
Rome^ by copying after their writers^ fbch- 
as Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenoi^km, and 
ocfaers, th^ endeavoured to introduce ait 
their beauties into their own tongue % \^^^' 
which in Cicero's time was brought to itSr. 12, &v. 
big^beil perfeCticM). But it did not long 
coQtinne in that llate. A degeneracy of 
manners fixm altered their taile, and cor- 
rupted their language, which QuintQian 
▼cry mudi complains of in his time 5. The ^^Cmmf. 
caiie was the fame with reipe^ to the^^. 
Greek tongue, tho that had the good for- 
time to continue its purity much longer 
than the Latin. Nor can any language 

be 
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LECT.bfe exempt from tbe common fete of aH 
J^^^^ hmium produdtions, which have their he* 
gifting, perfedion, and decay. Befides, 
there is a fort of faihion in language, as 
well as other things, and the generality of 
people are always fond of nining into the 
mode. Perhaps ibme one or a few perfbns 
fall into a manner, which happens to plea(e« 
This gives them a reputation, and others im- 
mecHately copy after them, till it generally 
prevail. Cicero tells us, that the moft an* 
tient Greek orators, whofe writings were 
e^ant in his time, (iich as Pericles, Alci-* 
biades, and others, were fubtle, acute, con* 
cife; and abounded in fenfe, rather than 
words. But another fet that followed them, 
of which Were Critias^ Theramenes, and 
Lyfias, retained the good fenfe of the for- 
mer, and at the fame time took more care 
• of their IHle, not leaving it fo bare as the 
former had done, but furnifliing it with a 
better drcfi. After thefe came Ifocrates, 
who added all the flowers and beauties of 
eloquence. And as he had abundance of 
followers, they applied thefe ornaments and 
decorations according to their different ge- 
nius; fome for pomp and fplendor, and 
others to invigorate their ftile, and give it 
the greater force aad energy. And in thii' 

latter 
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btter way Demofthenes priodpolly excdi- L B c t 
led. Now M eadi of thcfe manners had 
its peculiar beauties, snd generally pre« 
Failed in di£^ent zgcs^ Cicero thinks this 
ooidd not have happened otherwife than 
firom imitation. And he attributes it to 
the fame caufe, that afterwards they funk 
into a Ibfter and finoodier manner, not left 
exaA and florid, but more cold and life- 
kis '• If we take a view of our own ' ^^a^* 
tongue, Chaucer feems to have been the ^, ^^ 
fiift, who made smy confiderable attempts 
to cultivate it. And whoever looks into 
him, will perceive the difierence to be £> 
great, firom what it is at prefent, that it 
ibsce appears to be the iame language. 
The gradual improvements it has fince re« 
ccived, are very evident in the writers al- 
moft of every focceding age fince that time. 
And how much farther it may iHll be car-* 
tied, time <mly can difcover. It fhould 
ieera capable of higher improvement, if we 
confider how little care has yet been taken / 
to bring it to a ftandard, in compariibn of 
what h2& been done by ibme of our neigh*- 
faoors. 

Another cauie of the variety of ftile 
aiiies from the different nature, and pro- 
|)erties <^ languages. A difference in the 

letters. 
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^ ^ ^ J'- fetters, th^ make of the words, and the 
order of thefn, do all afFed: the ftile. So 
Quintilian obfervcs; that the Latin tongue 
cannot equal the Greek in pronunciation » 
becauie it is harflier. The Latins want 
two of the fofteft Greek letters, u and ^ ^ 
and ufe others of a very hard found, which 
the Greeks have not, as f and q. Again> 
many Latin words end in m^ a letter of a 
broad and hollow found, which never ter- 
minates any Greek word ^ but v docs fre* 
quently, whofe found is much fofter and 
fweeter. Belides, in the combination of 
Syllables, the letters h and d are often {b 
fituated, as to require too ftrong and un- 
equal a force to be laid upon them, as ia 
the words obverfusy and adjungo. Another 
advantage of the Greek tongue arifes froni 
the variety and different feat of the accents; 
for the Greeks often accent the laft fylla-»- 
hie, which both enhvens the pronuncia- 
tion, ^nd renders it more mufical; whereas 
the Latins never do this. But the greateft 
advantage of the Greeks lies in their plenty 
and variety of words; for which reafon they 
have lefs occafion for tropes or circumlo- 
cutions, whicli when ufed from neceiHty, 
have generally lefs force, and weaken the 
flile^ But under thefe difadvantages, Quin- 
tilian 
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filiaa items to give his countrymen the^^^*^* 
fa^ advice the cafe will admit of. That i.^^^^ 
wiiat they cannot do in words, they (hould 
make op in fenfe. If their expreffions are 
not £> fcft and tender, they (hould excede 
in Arength ; if they are Ids fiibtle, they 
ihoaldbe more fublime; and if they have 
fewer proper words^ they fhoold ezcell 
in the beaaty, as well as nmnber of their 
£giiies '• If this account of Quintilian be ^^f-^- 
yaSt, diat the Greek tongue does furpals the^. i^,^ 
Lfltin in all theie inftances; it is certain 
that both of them have much greater ad* 
vantages of ibme modem languages. The 
varying aH their declinable words, both 
noons and verbs by terminations, and not 
fay figns, contributes very much to the ' 
finoothneis and harmony of their periods. 
Whereas in the modem languages, dioie 
iiiiall particles and pronouns, which diftin- 
gnifh the caies of nouns, and the tenfes and 
peribns of verbs, hinder the run of a pe^ ' 
liod, and render. the found much more 
iDog^ and uneven. Befides, the antient 
languages ieem to have a better aiui more 
cqoal miicture of vowels and conibnants* 
vribidi makes their pronunciation more eafy 
andmofical. 

But 
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LECT. B\ir the cheif diftinftion of ftilc ariie^ 

from the difFerent fubjefts^ or matter of 

difcourfe. The fame way of fpeaking no 

more fuits all fubjeds, than the fame gar-- 

ment would all perfons. A prince and a 

peafant ought not to have the fame drels^ 

gnd another difFerent from both becdtnes 

thofe of a middle ftation in life. The ftile 

therefore fhould always be adapted to the 

nature of the fubjc6t> which rhetoricians 

have reduced to three ranks or degrees 5 the 

low or plain ftile, the middle or temperate^ 

and the lofty or fublime. / Which are like* 

wife called charaSferSj becaufe they denote 

the quality of the fubjeft, upon 'turhich they 

^ ^ri of treat '. This divifion of ftile into three 

V. 24/ characters, was taken notice of very early 

by antient writers. Some have obferved it 

even in Homer, who feems to affign the 

fublime or nugnificent to UlyfTes, when 

he reprefents him as fb copious and vehe*^ 

* ment an orator, that his words came from 

* //. y. him like a winter /now *. On the contrary, 

'^^ *^^' he defcribes Menelaus as a polite fpeaker, 

3 ihu. but cancife and moderate ^. And when he 

•*'• 213- . mentions Neftor, he reprefents his mannw 

as between thefe two, not fo high and lofty 

as the one, nor yet fo low and depreiied ^ 

the other; but fmooth, even, and pleafant, 

or. 
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fi^, as he exprafibs it, marefi»tet than bo- K.^^ 
my *• QgtnfiKan obftrves, diat aldio ae- 
ouacy and pcrfitenefs were general cfaaiao ^ 
icfs cf the Attk writers ; yet among their See Gt 
orators, Lyfias eatcelled in tfac low and £t«>^. /J^ 
miliar way; Kboates for ins e^ancy,^^^/* 
faootlwir^ and the fine com of his pe- uh. ^. 
liods ; and DemoAhenes &x his flatne i»d'^ *' ^* '* 

r 

ripidi^> by which he carried afl bdbre 
him*. And GeHias tdls ns, that 
difierencc was found in the three ] 
phers, who were fent from the Ai 
to Rome (before the Romans had any le-- 
1^ f<H: the polite arts) to ic^dte the le^ 
mittance of a fine laid upon them, for an 
injury done to a neighbouring ftate. Car- 
ncades, one of thofe ambafiadors, was ve- 
hement and rapid in his harangues^ Crito- 
kns neat and Jmootbj and Diogenes modeji 
md fober *. The eloquence of thefe ora- ' 9^. 
tors, and the agreable variety of their dif- c. 14- 
ferent manner, io captivated the Roman 
youth, and inflamed tbem with a love of 
die Grecian arts, that old Cato, who did 
all he could to check it, by hurrying away 
the ambafladors, could not prevent their vi« 
gorous purfiiit of them, tiU die ftudy became 
in a manner univerial. And the old gentle- 
man afterwards learned the Greek language 

him* 
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L £ ct: hiinielfy when it became more faihionable. 

\^^-^ Which a noble writer of ours repreferits as 

« Lord a punijbment upon him for his former crime \ 

Bacon; It. fcldom ''happens, that the fame perfon 

' €xcelia in each of thefe characters. They 

&em to require a differentgenius, and moft 

people are .naturally led to one of them 

more than another; tho. all of them are 

f equifite for an orator upon different occa- 

&ons, as I ihall ihew hereafter. 

I sHouLi> now procede to explain the 
nature of. thefe feveral characters, and the 
-particular properties, by which they are di- 
itinguifhed from each other; but this will be 
the fubjedt of fome following difcourfes^ 
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Lecture xxxvi^ 

Of the low Stile. 

THAT there is a great variety in ftile^LECT. 
is manifeft to every one, who makes 
any ofafervation upon what he eidier reads 
or hears. This, as was ihewu in my laft 
difcoDffi^ arifes among other leafons from 
a diieilily of fubjedls ; and has been re- 
duced 1^ rhetoricians to three degrees ot 
chaiaftcis, called the low or plain Jlile^ the 
wuddlc or temperate^ and the lofty or Jidh- 
Sme. I (hall now procede, as I then pro- 
inifedy to treat of the nature and proper- 
ties of diefb £everal charad:ers^ begining 
with the kmfiile. And that I may do this 
wkfa the greater cleameis, I fhall coniider 
it under two heads, thoughts and language , 
ia each of which thefe (everal charaders 
aie difKnguiftied one from another. 

Akd with re(ped to the former, as the 
ftljeds proper for this (tile are either com- 
mon tilings, or ftich as fhould be treated 
ia a plain and familiar way; fb plain 
thoDg^ts are mod fiiitable to it, and di- 
ftingniih it finom the other charaders. 

Vo L. IL K Now 
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L E c T. Now by plain thoughts are meant fuch, 
as are fimple and obvious, and feem to rife 
naturally from the fubjedt, when duly con- 
fidered ; fo that any one, upon firft hea- 
ring them, would be apt to imagine, they 
muft have occured to himfelf. Not that 
this is really the cafe, but becaufe the more 
natural a thing is, the more eafy it feems 
to be ; tho in reality it is often otherwife, 
and the perfeftion of art lies in its neareft 
refemblance to nature. And therefore in 
order to fpeak plainly and clearly upon any 
fubjed:, it muft firft be duly confidered, 
well underftood, and throughly digefted in 
the mind ; which tho it require labor and 
ftudy, yet the more a perfon is mafter of 
what he fais, the lefs that labor will ap- 
pear in his difcourfe. This natural plai- 
nefs and fimplicity, without any difguife or 
afFeftation, very much contributes to give 
credit to what is faid. Nor is any thing 
more apt to impofe on us, than the ap- 
pearance of this, when artfully aflumed, 
Cicero's account of the fight between Milo 
and Clodius, in which Clodius was killed, 
is a remarkable inftance of this. When 
Clodius knew, fais he, that Milo was obliged 
to go to Lanuvium upon a folemn and necef- 
fary occajion^ he immediately hajlened from 

Rome 
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Rome the day b^ore, to ajfajfinate bim, before L E c T. 
Clodmss awn kouje^ as appeared afterwards 
by the event. And this be did at a tiTne, 
when bis turbulent mob in tbe city^ wanted 
bis affiflance ; wbom be would not bave left, 
bat for tbe advantage of t bat place andfea-^ 
Jon to execute bis wicked defign. But tbe 
next day Milo was in tbe fenate, where be 
continued till tbey broke up, tben went borne, 
changed bis drefs, Jlaid tbere fame time, till 
bis wife was ready, and afterwards fet for- 
ward fo late, tbat if Clodius bad defigned to 
return to Rome tbat day, be migbt bave been 
here by tbat time. Clodius, prepared for bis 
defign, met him on borfeback, baving no cba-- 
riot, no equipage, . no Greek attendants, as 
ufiial, and wit bout bis wife, wbicb was fear ce 
ever known ; wbereas Mib was in a chariot 
with bis wife, wrapt up in a cloak, and at- 
tended by a large retinue of maid fervants, 
pages, and other perfons unfit for an engage- 
ment. He met with Clodius before bis boife, 
about five a clock in the evening, and was 
prefently ajfaulted from an higher ground by 
many armed men, who killed the coachman. 
Upon wbicb Milo throwing ({ff his cloak, lea- 
ped out of the chariot, and bravely defended 
bimjelf^ and tbofe who were with Clodius 
baving their fwords drawn, fome make up to 

K 2 the 
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■^^^^- the chariot to attack Milo ; and 9thers^ wh($^ 
c*...,^^.^ now thought he had been killed^ began tafall 
upon his fervantSj ^mho were behind. And 
of thefcy fuch who had courage^ and were 
faithful to their majiery fome were killed ^ 
and other Sy when theyfaw thejkirmijh at the 
chariot y and could do their majier no fervice 
(for they heard Clodius himfelffay that Milo 
was killed y and really thought it was fo) did 
that, not by their majier s order j nor with 
his knowledgey nor when he was prefent, 
which every one would have his ownjervants 
to do in the like circumfiances. I do not fay 
' this to fix any crime upon themy but only ta 
^ Pro MiL relate what happened^. His meaning is, 
^' '^" they killed Clodius i which he avoids men- 
tioning, to render what he lais lefs ofien-* 
live. Can any thing be told in a more 
plain and fimple manner than this ? Here 
i^ nothing faid, but what in itfelf feems 
highly probable, and what one would ima- 
gine the fad: niight eafily fuggeft to any 
ordinary fpeftator. But in thi^ both the 
art and fkill of it confift. For in the whole 
account, as on the one hand Milo is fo de- 
Icribed, as to render it highly improbable, 
he could have any defign at that time 
againft Clodius; fo on the other, no one 
circumftance is omited, which might feem 

proper 
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premier .to perfuade the hearers^ that Clo- h^S^' 
dins was the aggreflbr in that engagement^ 
And yet, if we may beleive Aiconius^ the 
quarrel was hegun by ibme of Milo's re->- 
tinue^ and CIodii)S was afterwards killed by 
his ejq>reis order. But as things are fbme* 
times beft illoftrated by their oppofites, I 
ihall here produce a contrary inftance of a 
very afied:ed and unnatural way of rela^ 
ting a fad. Val. Maximus tells iis of a 
learned man at Athens^ who by a blow, 
which he received by a ftone upon his 
head^ entirely forgot all his learning, tho 
he continued to remember every thing elfe. 
And therefore, as he fais, (ince this misfor*^ 
tone deprived him of the greatefl enjoy- 
ment of his life ; it had been happier for 
him never to have been learned, than after- 
wards to lofe that pleafure. This is the 
plain fenfe of the ftory. But now let us 
hear him relate it- ji man, his he, of great 
karning at Athens, having received a blow 
upon his head by a fione, retained the memory 
of all other things very perfectly , and only 
fd^got his learnings to which he had cheifly 
devoted himfelf The direful and malignant 
wound invading his mind, and as it ivere 
defgnedly furveying the knowledge repofited 
there ^ cruelly feized . on that part of it in 

K 3 parti^ 
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L £ c T. particular, Jrom which he received the grea^ 

^_,^n^^,^ tejl pleafure, and buried thejingular learning 

of the man with an invidious funeral. Who 

Jince he was not permit ed to enjoy his Jiudies, 

had better never have obtained accefs to them, 

than afterwards to have been deprived of the 

^DeMira ^^^'s^^ ^^^J ^ff^^^^^ ^^^ '• What an un- 
fxtr.z, natural way is this of relating fuch an ac- 
cident, to talk of a wound invading the 
mind, and furveying the knowledge repofted 
there, and cruelly feizing a particular part 
of it, and burying it with- an invidious fune^ 
ral? There is nothing in the ftory could 
lead him to this, but an over fondncfs to 
refine upon it in a very afFefted manner. 
But there are tw^o properties of plain 
thoughts, one of which ought conftantly to 
attend them in common with all thoughts; 
and the other is often neceflary to animate 
and enliven this character. 

The former of thefe is juftnefs and pro- 
priety, which is wiiat reafon didlates in 
all cafes. What Cicero fays of the death 
of Craflus the orator, feems very juft, as 
well as natural. It was, fais he, an affile- 
tion to his freinds, a lofs to his country, and 
a concern to all good men ; but fuch public 
calamities followed upon it, that heaven feemed 
rather to have favoured him with death, 

than 
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fban to have deprived him of life '. This ^^^^' 
diought feems very juft, and agrcable to ^^..v^^,^ 
Ac lentiments of a good man, as Craflus ^-^ -^^' 
was, to choofe death, rather than to out- *• 2- 
live the happinels of his country, to which 
he himielf had fb much contributed. Quin- 
tilian has a reflexion upon a like occafion, 
which is not fo juft and becoming. It is 
upon the death of his only fon, a youth 
of very uncommon parts, as he reprefents, 
him ; and for whofe ufe he had deiigned 
his Inftitutions of Oratory y but he died be- 
fore they were finifhed. The paflage is 
this. 1 have loji binij of whom I bad formed 
the greateji hopes y and in whom I bad re- 
pofed the greateji comfort of my old age. 
What can I do now ? Or of what further 
ufe can I think myfelfto bey thus difappointed 
by heaven ? What good parent will pardon 
me J if I can any longer ftudy ? and not con- 
demn fucb refolutiony if thus furviving all 
my family y I can make any other ufe of my 
voiccy than to accufe the godsy and declare 
that providence does not govern the world*? * lrfi.crat. 
Allowance may be made for the fallies of ' ^^*' 
paffion even in wife men, upon fome (hoc- 
king occafions; but when it procedes to fuch 
a degree, as to become impious, it is very 
indecent, as well as unjuft. And all inde- 

K 4 ccncy 
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tECT-cency is unnatural, as it is difagreable to 
' reafon, which always direfts to a decorum^ 
That feems to be a. very natural, as well as 
juft thought of Pliny the younger, wheti 
he fais : ^he death of thofe perfons always 
appear to me too hajly and unfeafonabky ivha 
are preparing fome lajiing work. For per-- 
fons wholly devoted to pleafures livey as it 
werey from day to day^ and daily finijh the 
end for which they live j but thofe who have 
a view to pofierttyj and preferve their me-- 
mory by their labors^ alv^ays die untimely, 
» lih, V. becaufe they leave fomething unfinijhed '. I 
'^•^; fhall mention but one more inftance, and 
that in a con^parative view, to make it the 
more evident. The two fons of Jitinius 
Brutus, the firft Roman confuljj having 
been convifted of treafon in aflbciating 
with Tarquin's party, were ordered among 
others to be put to death ; and their fa - 
ther not only pronounced the fentence, but 
prefided at the execution. This faft is 
mentioned by feveral of the Roman hifto- 
rians ; and, as it carries in it not only the 
appearance of rigorous jufticc, but likewifc 
of cruelty in Brutus, to have been prefent 
at the execution of his fons, they endea- 
vour to vindicate him different ways. What 
Florus fais, feems rather an afFeftation of' 



wit, than a iuft defence of the fa£l:. He}'^ c T. 
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beheaded theniy fais he, /iJ^/ being a public y,— ^^^^ 
parent 9 be might appear to have adopted the 
'wbde body of the people ^ Nor does Val. ' ^^^ ^• 
Maximus come up to the cafe, who fals : 
lELe put off the father to a& the conful^ and 
chofe rather to lofe his fonsy than b£ wanting 
to public jujiice *. This might be a reafon » uh. v. 
for condemning theni, and would haw^'^*^*''^ 
been equally true, had he not been pre- 
fent at their execution. 9ut Livy, whofe 
thoughts are generally very juft and natu- 
ral, afligns the beft reaibn, which perhaps 
can be given for his vindication, when he 
fais : Fortune made him the executioner of 
the fenttkcey who ought not to have been a 
fpeBator ^. By faying, fortune made him ^ Uh. % 
fo, he reprefents.it not as matter of choice,/ ^' 
like the other hiftorians ; but of neceffity, 
from the nature of his office, which then 
obliged him to fee the execution of that 
ientence, he had himfelf before pronoun- 
ced ; as is the cuftom at prefent, in fome 
popular governments. 

The other property, which fhould often 
accompany plain and fimple thoughts is, 
that they be gay and Ipritely. This, as has 
been faid, is neceflary to animate and en- 
liven fuch difcourlcs, as require the low 

ftile. 
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LECT. ftile. The fewer ornaments it admits of, 
XXXVI. ^^ greater fpirit and vivacity is requifite 
to prevent its being dry and jejune. A 
thought may be very brifk and lively, and 
at the fame time appear very natural, as 
the efFe<ft of a ready and flowing wit. Such 
thoughts, attended with agreable turns, 
aVe very fuitable to this flile ; but care 
{bould be taken, left while fancy is too much 
indulged, the juftnefs of them be over- 
looked. 1 (hall give one inftance, in which 
this feems to have been the cafe, from a 
celebrated Engliih work, where the inge- 
nious writer endeavours to fhew the difad- 
vantage of perfons not attending to their 
natural genius, but afFeding to' imitate 
others in thofe things, for which they were 
not formed. T/?e great misfortune ^ fais he, 
of this affeStation isy that men not only lofe a 
good quality J but alfo contrast a bad one-, they 
not only are unfit for what they are defignedj 
but they ajfign themfelves to what they are 
unfit for y and infiead of making a 'very good 
figure one way, make a very ridiculous one 
another. Could the world be reformed to the 
obedience of that famed diSiatCy follow na- 
ture, which the oracle of Delphos pronounced 
to Cicero, when he confulted what courfe of 
fiudies he Jhould purfue, we Jhouldfee almofi 

every 
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roiry man as eminent in bis proper fphere^ tfi L E c T* 
Tuily was in bis. For my party I could never 
conjider tbis prepojierotis repugnancy to na- 
ture any otberwife^ tban not only as the grea-- 
tefi folly ; but alfo one of tbe mojl heinous 
crimes J fince it is a diredi oppofition to tbe 
dijpofition of Providence ^ and fas Tulfy ex-- 
prejfes it) like tbe Jin of tbe. giants y an ac- 
tual rebellion againji bearcen '. The advan- ' V^- 
tages that arifc from peribns attending to at. 404. 
their own genius, and puriiiing its didtates^ 
arc here reprefented in a very lively and 
agrcable manner. But there is one thing 
afierted, which I fear will not hold ; which . 
is, that. Could tbe world he reformed to tbat 
diStatCy follow nature, 'we.jbould fee, almojl 
every man as eminent in bis proper Jpbere, 
as Tally was in bis. For tho doubtleis per- 
fons would generally fuccede beft, if th^ 
tept to this rule ; yet difierent degrees of 
ability are often found, where the bias and 
inclination is. the fame, and that accompa- 
nied with equal labor and diligence. If 
this was not fo, how happened it, that no 
one came up to TuUy in the art of ora- 
tory ; e^cially in his own age, when there 
were the greateft opportunities for that 
ftudy, and the higheft encouragements were 
given to it, as it paved the way to riches, 

3 honors. 
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LECT. honors, and all the grand offices of the 
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J ftate ? It cannot well be queftioned, but 



that there were other gentlemen, who had 
ail the fame advantages, accompanied with 
as ftrong a paffion for this art, as Tally 
had J who yet fell much fliort of him in 
point of fuccefs. And experience fhews^ 
that the cafe has been the fame in all other 
purfuits, 

But it is time to procede to the other 
head, J propofed to Ipeak to, namely, th$ 
language proper for this ftile. And here 
it may be obferved in general, that the 
drefe ought to be agreable to the thoughts, 
plain, fimple, and unaffeded. 

But the firft thing that comes Under 
confideratipn is elegance, or a proper choice 
of words and expreffions ; which ought al- 
ways to fuit the idea, they are defigned 
to convey. And therefore when an. an- 
tient writer, ipeaking of cruelty y calls \% 
» Sidon. naevus crudelitatis ', the blemijh of cruelty | 
l^ lA. and another applying the fame word to in^ 
tf . 8. gratitude^ fais. naevus ingratitudinis ^, the 

Van Lib. ^^^^ift^ tf ingratitude : that term does not 

y. X. fufficiently convqr to us the odious nature 

of either of thofe vices, as indeed, it was 

not their defign it fhould, B\it otherwife, 

v^here the fpeaker has not ibme particular 

5 view 
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view in doing it, to fink too lowis asmuch^^c^- 
a £uilt, as to n£c too higlu So to call an* 
ticnt Rome the mjlrefs ofJbafy^ would as 
much leflcn the juft notion of the extent 
of her power ; as the Roman writers ag-« 
grandife it, when they ftile her mtftrefs of 
the world. But purity, both in the choice 
of words and exprefiions, is never more 
neceflary, than it is here. This may be 
called neatnds in language. And to be 
fdain and neat at the fame time, is not only 
veiy confiftent ; but the former can no 
odier way recommend itfelf, than as joined 
with the latter. Befides, the fewer advan- 
tages any thing has to fet it off, the more 
care^lly they ought to be obferted. Per-> 
^Mcuity is always to be regarded, and ferves 
veiy much to keep up the attention, where 
odier ornaments are wanting. Epithets 
fliould be iparingly ufed, fince they enlarge 
the images of things, and contribute very 
much to highten the ftile. Indeed they 
are ibmetimes necejQary, to fet a thing in 
its juft light ; and then they (hould not be 
dioped. Thus, in (peaking of Xerxes, it 
woold be too low and flat to fay : He de^ 
jcended with bis army into Greece. Here is 
no intimation given of their vaft and un* 
paralleled numbers, which ought to be 

done. 
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L 1& c T. done» Herodotus fais his whole army, of 
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v^r-^-^^a ixt\A land forces, amounted . to twenty 

three hundred feventeen thoufand and up-^ 

« Lih. vii. wards '• Therefore, unlefs the number be. 

c 1 8^ 

mentioned, the leaft that can be faid is,/ 
that. He defcended with a vafi army. 

The next thing to be regarded is com- 
pofition, which here does not require the 
greatefl: accuracy and exadlnefs. A fee- 
ming negligence is fometimes a beauty in 
this ftile, as it appears more natural. Short 
fentences, or thofe of a moderate length, 
are likewife upon the whole beft fuited to 
this character. Long and accurate periods, 
finely wrought up, with a gradual rife, 
harmonious numbers, a due proportj^n of 
the feveral parts, and a juft cadency, are 
therefore improper, as they are plainly the 
efFed: of art. But yet fome proportion 
fhould be obferved in the members, that 
neither the ears be too much defrauded, 
nor the fenfe obfcured. Of this j kind is 
that expreflion of a Greek orator, blamed 
by Demetrius : Ceres came readily to our 
\ ^'°^- ajjijiance, but Arijlides not *. The latter 
Lih^7\. member of this fentence is too fhort, and 
'• 5- S- 6. \y^ droping fo fuddenly, both difappoints 
the ears, and is fomewhat obfcure. It 
would have been plainer, and more agrc- 

able 
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able thus, but Artflides did not come. As L E c t. 
to order, the plaineft and cleareft diipofi- 
tioD, both of the words and members of 
ientences, and what is moft agreable to the 
natm'al conftru<%on, bed fuits with this 
charadler. For^ne of its principal beau- 
ties is perlpicuity. And a proper connec- 
tion likewife of fentences, with a regular 
order in the dependence of things one upon 
another, very much contribute to this end. 
With regard to the colliiion of fyUables in 
different words, for preventing either an 
hoUownefs or afpcrity of found, greater li- 
berty may be taken in this flile, than in 
the other charaders. Here it may be al- 
lowi^d to iay : Virtue is amiable to allj tho 
all do not purfue it. But in an higher cha- 
T2&ST perhaps, in order to prevent the hol- 
low found of the words^ tbo ally a perfbn 
would choofe to vary the expreffion a little, 
and fay, tbo few purfue it. So, Xerxes s 
expedition^ may be tolerable here ; but in 
the florid flile, tbe expedition of Xerxes^ 
would found much better. 

The lafl thing to be confidered, with 
rcfped to the language, is dignity> or the 
ufe of tropes and figures. And as to tropes, 
they ou^t to be ufcd cautioufly; unlefs 
fuch as arc very common, and by time 

have 
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L*E c T. tiave cith.er come into the place dT proper 
^,,.„y^ words, or at leaft are equally plain afld 
clear • So in the inftance mentioned above^ 
• Diodorus Siculus, fp^aking of the forces 
* of Xerxes, calls them an innumerable com^ 
' Lib.iu pony ^ Where, by a f^cdoche^ he has 
chofe to make ufe of an uncertain number 
for a certain, as lefs liable perhaps to ex- 
ception. Other examples might be given^ 
if neceffary. And with regard to figures, 
as mofl of thoie which confift . in words, 
and are therefore called verbal figures, ferve 
cheifly to enliven an exprefiion, and give 
an agreable turn, they are often not impro- 
per for this character. Nor are figures of 
fentenccs wholly to be excluded, cfpecially 
fuch as are cheifly ufed in reafoning or 
demonft ration. But thofe which are more 
peculiarly adapted to touch the paffions, or 
paint things in the ftrongeft colors, are 
the more proper ornanments of the highcjr 
ftiles, as will be fhewn hereafter. 

Upon the whole therefore, pure nature^ 
without any colouring, or appearance of 
art, is the diftinguiihing mark of the low 
ftile. The defign of it is to make things 
plain and intelligible, and fet them in an 
eafy light. And therefore the proper fub- 
jeifts of it are epiftles, dialogues, philojfo- 

phical 



j^cal diilertationsy or any other difcourfes^ ^ ^ ^* 
that ought to be treated in a plain and fa- 
mili^Cr mannef, without much ornament^ or 
addrefs to the pafficms. A freedom and 
eaie both of thought and expreffion^ at- 
tended with an agreable humor and plea- 
hntrfp are its peculiar beauties, that engage 
us. As we (ee perfbns of faihion and good 
breeding, tho in the plaineft habit, have 
jet ibmething in their air and manner of 
bdiaviour, that is very taking and amia- 
ble. Somewhat of the like nature attendi 
this ftile. It has its difficulties, which are 
not fi> eaiily difcemed, but from e^pe^ 
rience. For it requires no fmall fkill, to 
frcat a common fiibjed in fuch a manner, 
as to make it entertaining. The fewer or-- 
naments it admits of, the greater art is ne- 
ceflary to attain this end. Lofty fubjeAs 
often engage and captivate the mind by 
die fublimity of the ideas. And the florid 
fQe calls in all ihe affiftance of language 
and eloquence. But the plain itile is in a 
great meafiire ftriped of thoie advantages J 
and has little more to recommend it, than 
its own native beauty ind fimplicity# 
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LECTURE XXXVir. 

Of the Middle Stile. 

XXX vn. TTAy ING in my laft difcourfe finished 
w-v-*j Xn what relates to the low ftile, I now 
procede to give fome account of the mid- 
dle charafter, which. I fhall treat in the 
fame manner as I did the former, by con- 
lidering firft the matter, and then the lan- 
guage proper for it. 

And as the fubjedls proper for this ftile 
are things of weight and importance, which 
require both a gravity and accuracy of ex- 
preflion;.fo fine thoughts are its diftin- 
guifhing mark, as plain thoughts are of 
the low charadler, and lofty, thoughts of 
the fublime. Now a fine thought may de- 
ferve that character from fome or other of 
the following properties. 

And the firft property I fhall mention, 
is gravity and dignity. Thus Cicero in a 
fpeech to Caefar fais^ : It has been often 
told mey that you have frequently faid, you 
ha'Oe lived long enough for yourfelf I be^ 
leive ity if you either livedo or was born for 
' ^TQ yQurfelf only \ Nothing could either be 

e. Z niore fit and proper, than this was, when 

« - - • • • 

It 
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it was fpoken ; or at the fame time a finer L e c r- 
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compliment ' upon Caefar. For the civil 
war was now over, and the whole power of 
the Roman government in the hands of 
Caefar ; fb that he might venture to fay, 
he had lived long enough for himfelf, there 
being no higher pitch of glory, to which 
his ambition could aipire. But then there 
were many things in the ftate, that wanted 
rcdrefJing, after thdfe times of diforder and 
confufion, which he had not yet been able 
to effedl, and of which Cicero here takes 
an opportunity to remihd him. I fhall 
produce another example from Curtius. 
Philotas, one of Alexander's captains, ha- 
ving formed a conipiracy againft him', was 
conviifled of it, and put to death. -Amin- 
tas, who was fulpeded of the fame crimen . 
by reafbn of his great intimacy witfi Phi- 
lotas, when he comes to make his defence, 
among other things Ipeaks thus : I am fd 
far from denying my intimacy with Philotas^ 
that I own I courted his freindjhip . Do yoU 
iDonder that we Jhewed a regard to the fon 
of Parmenioy whom you would have to bd 
next to yourfelf giving him the preference to 
all your other freinds f Tou, Sir, if I may be 
allowed to fpeak the truth, have brought me 
into this danger. ^For to whom elfe is it 

\i z owing f 
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Y ^YvT' ^^S' '^^' t6o/t, who endeavoured to pleafif 

.^-^-^jfotij addrejfid tbemfehes to Pbilotas ? By bis 
recommendation 'we have been raifed to tbii 
ft>are of your freindjhip. Sticb was bis «r- 
terefi with you^ tbat we courted bis fanjor^, 
and feared bis difpleafure. Did we not aU 
in a manner engage ourfehes by oat by to bave 
tbe fame freindsy and the fame enemies^ which 
you bad ? Should we have refufed to take 
this J which you as it were propqfed to us? 
Therefore if this be a crime ^ you have few 
innocent perfons about you^ nay indeed none. 
For all defired to be thefreinds of Pbilotas i 
tho all could not hefoy who defred it. There-- 
fore ^ you make no difference between his 
freinds and accomplices ; neither ought you to 
make any between thofe^ who defired to be bii 

^j^^fl^freindsy and thofe who realty were fo '. 

«. I. ' Could any thing be finer ^oken, more 
proper, and becoming the charafter of a 
foldier, than this defence ; eipecially to a 
prince of fo great and generous a ipirit, as 
Alexander ? There is fomething, which 
appears like this in Tacitus, with relation 
to the emperor Tiberius, but falls vaflrly 
Ihort of it in the juibieft and dignity of 
the fentiment. Sejanus, his great fatvou- 
rite, and partner in his crimes, falling 
under his diipleafure, was> like Philotas; 

put 
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put -to death for a conipiracy • Now a ^^ ^ c^. 
Roman knight» who apprehended himfelf v^..^..,^ 
in danger, on account of his freindfhip 
with SejanuSy thus apologizes for himfelf 
to the emperor, in the manner of Amin^** 
Us: It is not for us to examine the merit of 
a perfon^ whom you rmfe above others^ nor 
your reafons for doing it. The gods have 
pven you the Jbvereign power of ail things^ 
to us the glory qf obeying. Let conjpiracies 
formed againfi the ft ate 9 or the life of the 
emperor^ be psmijhedi but as to freindjhips 
and private regards , the fame reafon that 
jujiijies y^u^ Gaefar^ renders us innocent \ « Ann. 
The. turn of Ae exprefiions is not much^g/** 
different from that in the cafe of Amint^; 
kit the beauty of the thought is fpoiled, 
by the flattery of complimenting Tiberius 
upon an excefs of power, which he em- 
ployed to the deftruAion of many excellent 
men. There ifi |iot that impropriety in 
the defence of Amintas, which is equalfy 
|»:ave and J9ft« 

Another property of a fine thought 
is beauty and ^egance. It is a fine com-* 
plin»ent» which Pliny pays to the empe^ 
ror Tri^n^ i^n he i^s; // has hap- 
peMd to you ahnOf that you was father of 
fomr cumtry^ before you was made fo *. » Pantp 
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L E CT. Some of the Roman emperors had been 
v.—v-**J complimented with the title of father 
of their country, who little deferved it. 
But Trajan had a long time refufed it, tho 
he was really fo, both by his good govern- 
ment, and in the efteem of his fubjedls, 
before he thought fit to accept of it. And 
Pliny, among other inftances of the gene-, 
rofity of that prince, which he mentions 
in the fame difcourfe, fpeaking of the li- 
berty, thar he gave- the Romans to pur-^, 
chafe eftates, which had .belonged to the 
emperors, and. the peaceable pofleffcon 
they had of them', does \ it by a . turn of 
thought no lefs beautifiilytkan the foimier. 
^^uchy fais hcj is -t he ^ -prince' s huMyiV^cA 
the fecurity cf' the timhy'-th(it' he thifiki Us 
worthy to enjoyy'whM -has been fcff^ed by 
emperors ; and -we are -not afraid t&'hi 
\, 5of t^^gf^t y2- '. There 19 alTpritelinefs in this 
'image,- .which gives it a beauty ;- as there 
is likcvv^He^th the following paffage of the 
fame difcourfe, where he fais to Trajan < 
Tour life "is '•difpledjihg 't€i yau, ^ if it- be not 
"joined with the public' Jafity } and you fuffir 
"fis to wijh-yoii nothin^i -tuf^^what i^^ for the 
ijhil ^^^ood of tbofe who- ^^'-it\' AvA^^i the 
^* ^7- fame kirid' is' that of ^Giterd to -Caelar, 
wheri he fais : X^u> Caejatf are^ wont tofor^ 
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get nothhig^ but injuries. It is a very hand- ^ ^yS.^' 
fom, as^ well is juft refledtion, made by c,,,^-^ 
Tacitus upon Galba's government, that, 
Hefeemed too great for a private man^ while 
be was but a private man ; and all would 
have thought him worthy of the empire , had 
be never been emperor^. The beauty of ' ^e^- 
a tKought may give us delight, tho the c 49,' 
fbbjed be forrowful; and" the images of 
things in themfelve^ unpleafant, may be fa 
reprefented, as to become agrcable. Sifi- 
gambis,/the mother of Darius, after the 
death of her Ion, had been treated 'by 
Alexander witK the.gfeateft regard and ] 

tend^nefs, in whofe power fhe then was. 
So fbon as Ihe heard therefore that he was 
dead, (he grew weary of life,' and could 
not bear to outlive him. Upon which Q^ 
' Curtius makes this fine reflection : Tho Jhe 
bad courage to furvrue Dariusy yet- Jhe was 
ajbamed to outlive Alexander *. . * ^'^. x. 

The next property of a fine though t^ ^' ^' 
which I {hall mention, i^ delicacy. As iri 
the objefts of oui:.ffenfes, thofe things ar^ 
laid to be delicate,: which aflFeS .ug gra^ 
dually in a foft and agreable> manner;- {p 
a delicate thought is that, which is not 
wholly jdifQ9Vf&i;ed at oncd^ but by degrees 
opening and unfolding itfelf .to the. mind, 
- -? L 4 difglQfes 
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1..*.^*^ Quiatilian fecma to refer to this^ when he 
fais : Tio/e things are grateful to the hearers^ 
wbicb when they apprehendt they are delight 
ted with their own fagacity ; and pleafs 
tbemjetoes^ as tho they had not heard^ but 

Yit\\^**^if^^^^^ /i&^w '. Such thou|;h*5 arc not 

€f 2, ynlike the iketchfis of fimie pi^ures, ivhich 

Jet us into the defigo of th^ wtift, and 

help ys to difcern more, thao the lines 

theiTifelves expref$. Of thi^ kiod is that 

of Salluft : Jn the greate^ Jhrtuae» there is 

the leafi liierty ^. This is not often ib in 

Qatit! f^^} ^ pught to bcj both to guard agaiffift 

^- 1^' an abwfc of power, and to prevent dbc cf» 

feds Qf a bad eicamfde to inferiors, i^ny^ 

Ipcaking of the empe^-or Tr jean's &atxy 

into Rome, fais : .Some declared upmfeeiB^ 

you, 4 hey bad lived long emugb i others y that 

s Taneg, WW they Were more dejirous to HveK The 

^* ^^' compKinent is fine either way, fincc ho^l 

muft e^em the fight of him the greateft 

hapfinefs in life ; and in dbat conMency 

lies the delicacy of the thought. It was 

ia fi|ie character given of Grotius, wiiem 

very young, on the account of hit ^prir 

jz^ing genius^ and uncommon firofici4»icy i^ 

leari^ing, that, Ht V)ai iorn a map(. As 

}f nature, at fiis <:<^m^ Into fh? wiori^> 



htti at yaee faniiihcd him with tfaofe en- ^^ ^* 
dowioeats^ which others gradually acquire 
1^ ftudy aod applicatioo. 

The laft property of a fine thougbtj 
which I ihall t»ke notice of, is novel^. 
Mankind is naturally pleaicd with new 
things, and when at the £une time they 
are let in an agreable l%ht, this very much 
hightens the pkafUre. Indeed there are 
€cw £objc&s, hut what have been {b often 
ooofidered^ that it is not to be expeAed, 
diey (bould afford many thoughts iatirely 
new; but the /ame thought iet in a dif-* 
fercnt li^t, or applied to a different occa- 
^on, has in ibme degree a claim of no- 
Tel^. And ^ven where a thing hath been 
fo wdl £ud already, that it cannot eaiily be 
maided, the revival of a fine thought often 
n^ofds a pkaiure and entertainment to the 
tnind, tho it can have no longer the claim of 
xiovelty. Cieero> in his treatife Of an ara-- 
f «r, aau^ ieveral other encomiums, which 
he there gives to Crafius, iais of him : 
Crafiu idw0jfs g:^ filed every other perfim, 
iut tkat 4ay be excelled Inmfeff'^. He means > f>^^^. 
as an orator. But eliewhere be applies the f. ,. ^ 
jfame dK)«igbt tt> Cae&r, t^n another ac* 
fount, und ivith &me addition to it« Tau 
ifgdt U^ hCf kejpfre Ci^nquered all other con^ 

querors 
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yyyvh' 9.^^^^^^ h y^^ equity and clemency^ but to 

K^^^^y^^^^ day you have eonctuered yourfelf i you'feem to 

have vanquijhed even viSiory^herfelf\ there^ 

^jf^\. fif^e you alone- are truly imBinctble ^ . This 

r. 4. thought, with a -little variation of the 

phrafe, has fince appeared in feveral later 

writers. And it is now grown -common to 

fay of a perfbn, who excells.-in any way, 

upon his doing Better than .he did before, 

that he has outdone himself. The like ' 

« 

has happened to another thought, which, 
with a little alteration, has been varioufly 
applied. * It* was^feid by Varro : l^hat if 
ihe Mufes 'were- to- talk Latihy they nvould 
*Q«intU. talk like Plautui^.' The younger Plinyj 
xl^'x^'^^PPty^ng this compliment to a freind of 
^- '• his,' fais : His letters are Jb finely writefti 
that you would ' think the Mufes themf elves 
^uh, ii. talked Latin ^ And Cicero tells us : //> 
wasfaid of Xenophon^ that the Mufes feemed. 
^Qic.orat. f^ jp^ak Greek with his voice *. And elfe- 

C* 1Q« **■*■' 

where, that 'Phikfophers fay^ if Jupiter , 
sDeClar.fpeaks Greek; he mufi Jpeak like Plato K , 
^''^J; The thought is much the fame in ail thefe 
iriftances, and has been fince revived by 
... fbme modfern writers. . . 

I' HAVE done vCrith the thoughts, and 
Yhall iiow confidcr the language proper for 
the middle ftilc. And in general it may 
^ , be 
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be obferved, that as the proper fubjeds' of l^ £ c T. 
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it are things of weight and importance, 
tha not of that exalted nature as wholly to 
captivate the mind, and divert it from at- 
tending to the didtion y io all the orna- 
ments of fpeech, and beauties of eloquence 
have place here. 

And firft'with regard to elegance, it 
is plain .that a different choice of words 
makes a very great difference in the ftile, 
where the fenfe is the fame. Sometimes 
one lingle word adds a grace and weight 
to an expreilion, which, if removed, the 
ienfe becomes flat and lifelefs. Now fuch 
words, as .are mbfl: full .and expre^ve, fuit 
b^ with this chara^er. Epithets alfb, 
which arc proper and well chofen, ferve 
veiy miich to.. beautify and enliven it, a< 
they enfc^rge the, ideas of. things, and fet 
them in* a fuller light. 

Th£ moft accurate cbnipc^tioi), in. all 
thi^ .pai^s .of it, haye pl^ce here. Periods 
the mdft l^^^i^^^jand harmonious, of a 
due length, and wrought up with the mod: 
exaft order, jufl cadency, eafy and fmpoth 
eonnexion of the wdr^, and flowing niim- 
bers, are the genuine ornaments, which 
jgrfatly contribute to form this charaSer. 

But 
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LECT. Bxj«f the priiicq>al diftinil^on of ilile 
1,....^,^ ati&6.firom tr^es and figures. B]f^ thefe it 
is cheifly animated^ and rai&d to its dif* 
femnt degrees jor diaradberst as it receives 
a le&r or greater mnnber of xkxKXtii and 
thpfb either more mild, or ftroiig and 
powerful. 

As to tpoprasy diofe which afford the 
moft lively and plea£ng ideas, eipec^ly 
metaphors, fuit the middle character. It 
is a pretty remark, which has bean made 
by fome critics ^on two verfes of Virgil ; 
one in his Eclogues^ and die other in his 
Georgia. The former of theie works is 
for the moft part wnten in the low itile, 
as die language of ihepherds ought to j>e ^ 
but the latter in die middle ftile, futaUe 
to the nature of die fubje^, and the per- 
Tons for whom it was deilgned, the grea- 
tefl men in Rome not tkinldng it below 
them, to entertain themfelves widi rural 
dfairs. Now in the Echgtte, as fome 
copies read the verfe, the fhepherd, com«- 
plaining of the barrenneis of his land, 
fais : 
» Eciog. V. • Infeiix lolium ^tft^riks n4fiunter avenae *. 

"^^ ^'^' In Engliih thus : 

Wild oats and darnel grow injltai of corn^ 

But 
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But in the Creorgtc, where the fame fenfe L E c t. 

* If XXV If 

is intended, inftead of the proper word 
na/cuntur, grow^ the author fubdliitutes a 
metaj^bort domtnanfur, command, and fais : 

Ifffelix loKum etfieriks dominanfur awnaeK * .^f?- 
That is in Englifh : ^, ;J"^, 

Where corn is fawn, darnel and oats com-* 
mand. 
It was fit and natural for the fbepberd to 
exprefs his &nfe in the plaineft terms, ai^ 
it would have been wrong to reprefent him 
going fo far out of his way, as to fetch a 
metaphor from government, in talking upon 
his own affairs* But in the Georgtc, where 
the poet ipeaks in his own perfon, the me-» 
taj^or is much more beautiful, and agre^ 
able to the dignity of the work. This in- 
ftance may ihew in fbme meafoie, how 
die ftile is hightened by tropes, and. the 
fame thought may be accommodated to 
the feveral charaders of flile, by the difFe^^ 
rent manner of expreffion. 

The like may alfb be faid of figures, 
either of words or fentences, in reference 
to diis charader ; which admits of die fi^ 
nefl defcriptions, mofl lively images^ and 
brighttfl figures, that ferve either for de-* 
light, or to influence the paflions, without, 
tran^ort or exta^, which i$ the property 

t of 
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L E c T. of the fubllme. This is indeed the pro- 
^_^^^ per feat of fuch embelifhments, which fup- 
port and make up a principal part of the 
middle or florid ftile. To enumerate thefc 
wouId.be unneceflary, as I have lately trea- 
ted fo largely upon each of them in feveral 
ledtures j and therefore I (hall only breifly 
mention fome of the mofl: confiderable. 

Descriptions are not only a great 
ornament to a difcourfe, but reprefent 
things in a very lively and agreable man- 
ner. In w^hat a beautiful light has Cicero 
placed the polite arts and fciences, when 
defcribing them from their eifefts, he thus 
reprefents to us the great advantages, as 
well as pleafure, which they afford to the 
mind ? Other ,Jludies neither fuit with all 
times y nor all ages, nor all places ; but thefe 
improve youth, delight old age, adorn pro- 
fperityy afford a refuge andjolace in adver^ 
Jifyi pleafe at home, are no hindrance abroad^ 
^Pro Jleep, travel, and retire with us '• And 
' '^* they often affedl us very povyerfuUy, when 
they are addrefled to the fenfes. Quinti- 
lian has painted the calamities of a city 
taken by ftorm in the brighteft and ftron- 
geft colors, which he repcefents by : Flames 
fpreading themfelves over the houfes and tern-- 
pies, the cracking of falling buildings, and a 
'. I * con^ 
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tonfufed noije from a ^variety .of cries- ^^^iyJ^rr' 
Jhouts ; fome runing they know not ivhere^ ^— v-^ 
others in the lafi embraces of their freinds, 
tbefcreeks of children^ women^ and old men 
unhappily referved tofucb dijirefs ; the plun- 
dering of all places civil and facre^y the hurry 
and confufioTi in carrying off the pooty^ cap- 
troes driven before their viBors^ mothers en- 
deavouring to guard their infant Sy and quar^ 
rels among the conquerors y where the plunder 
is largef '. This feems to be a very na- ^jjy^-' 
tural, as well as moving image of fb dread- c, 3. 
ful a calamity. 

Pro SOP OPE I A is another very ftrong 
and beautiful figure, very proper for this 
charad:er. Seneca has a fine inftance of 
it, in his Confobtary letter to Marcia, upon 
the death of her fon> After many argu- 
ments he had made ufe of to alleviate her 
greif^ he at laft introduces her father, Cre- 
mutius Cordus, as thus addrefiing to hen 
Imagine your father y fais he, from the cele^ 
fiial regions yf peaking to you in this mann^ • 
Daughter y why do you fo long indulge your 
greif? why are youfo ignorant y as to think 
it unhappy for your fon, that, weary oflifcy 
be has withdrawn himfelf to his ancejlors ? 
Jire you not fehfible what diforders fortune 
occqfions every where? and that fhe is kindefl 

to 
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TaKCT. to thofe^ who hcroe leajl concern nvhk her 9 
xxxvn. j^^^j J mention to yw princes^ wbd hud been 

extremely bafpy^ had a more tmefy death fe-* 
cured them from impending evils ? Or Ro-^ 
man generals^ who wanted nothing to con^ 
fummate their glory ^ but that they lived too 
long ? Why then is he bewailed longejl in 
our family y who died moft BappHy ? There is 
notbingy as you imagine^ defraUe among you, 
nothing greats nothing noble ; but^ on the 
contrary y aU things are mean^ full of trou-^ 
ble and anxiety ^ and partake very little of 
Confolat, the light which we enjoy '. Thi« advice was 
^^5 very fuitable for a phUoiopfier, and he ieems^ 
to hav€ ehofeii this way of introducing it, 
to inforce the airgumcnt drawn from the 
happineis of good men in a fufture ftate, 
from the teftitnony of a perfoft, who was 
actually in the* pofieflion of it. 

SiMiLiTuptt^ and comparijfons are an*^ 
otl^er great ornament of this itile, and 
oftcneft found here. Nothing can be fi- 
ner, than the eomparifon between thofe 
two great orators, Elemofthenes and Cicero^ 
made by Quintilian, when he fais : De-^ 
mojlbenes and Cicero differ in their elocution: 
one is more clofe, and the other more copious 1 
the former concludes more concifefy^ and the 
latter takes a larger compnfs ; the one alwcys 

with 



^tth pUnghicy^ and the otiir gineraffy^wtto 
*W8igbt ; one cafi have nothing ^ tdjten jroffi w ' ^v **' ^ 
bril^ and th'i ' dtbir ndibiiig ' a(^'i 'th^ hint^ ' \ 
ibe later has more ^df art^ i^ndtlfi^r^^ 
more of nature. But fits niUli^bi allowed to ' 
Iwndffpenest „ tBat hS made Ptcero m a streaf * 



btmeit WDOUy fo an imitation of ibe sjreekst 
hefeenis\ to me tp, have exprejje^ ^he force bf,^ 
tSemoftEenes^ - the fluency qf Plato^ ' and tf(^l^ 
fleafantry oftfocrates ^ Similitudes^ tikeli 'M ^^* 
from natural things, ferv€ \tty raucli to #^ i'.. ' 
mliven the ftile, and give it a chearfulnefs; 
which is a thing fo common, atid well 
known, that I need not ftay to give any 
inflaiices of it- 

Antithesis, ot bppofitidri, toth iii tkd 
words and fenfe> has often the like beau-< 
tiful eff*e(Sb- There is ail agreable contraft 
in that pailkge of Seneca : Caeflfr does not 
allouD htmf elf many things i becaufe he can dd 
alt things t his nibatching defends all other i 
Jleept his labor their quiet , bis induftry theif 
pleafurey his buflnefs their eafe t flnci he has 
governed the world, he hds deprived btthfelf 
6f it *. Had he faid no more than dnly * 6tnf6taii 
in general, that^ Caefdf doei not alkisi him- "f^zsf^^ 
felfmany things, becaufe he Can do all things ^ 
it might have pafied for a fine thought i 

Vol- II- M bill 
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Yxxvif* tjUt by adding fo many particulars, all In 
' the fame form of expreifion, and begining 
each member with the fame word, he has 
both enlarged the idea, and beautified the 
antitheiis, by a bright verbal figure. 

These, and fuch like florid figures, arc 
fometimes found in hiftorians, but oftener 
in orators i and indeed this middle charac- 
ter, in the whole of it, is beft accommo- 
dated to the fubjedls of hiftory and pra- 
. tory. 
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L E C T U R E XXlCVIli. 

t>f the Sublime Stile, As it relates to the 

thoughts. 

IN my two laft. diiosurfei I treated upon t EC t. 
the law and middk ftile\ and jQbaH now ^°^"*- 
procede to treat on xhcfuhlime i which bd- 
ing the moft noble^ as well as the inoft 
difficult part of our orator's province^ it ^ 
may not be improper to coniider i( fome- 
what more largely and diftin<5Uy. It is 
this principally^ which Cicero requires in , 
his perfect orator, whom he could not dp- , 
fcribe in words, but only conceive, of in 
his mind *. And indeed, the iIob(Ieft gf - 1 ^Orat. 
nius and greateft art are both requifite to ^: *9- 
form this character. For wherf < nature . 
has been moft liberal.. in :fiifi)i(hii}g the 
mind with lofty thoughts, bright iqmges> : 
and ftrong expreffions ; ^et withptt|: the af- 
fiftance of art, there Will fometimes be , 
found a mixture of what is low, impro- 
per, or mifplaced, Aiid a great . genius^ 
like a too rich ibil, muft produce flowers 
and weeds promifcuoufly, without cultiva- 
tion. But die jufteft proprifety, jomcd with 
the greateft ftrength and hijgheft elevation 

M 2 of 
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XXXV 7 ^^ thought, arc required to complete the 
true fublime. Art therefore is neceflary 
to reguldte arid perfctS the taftc of thofe^ 
who are 4^§rpus tocxcell in this cI;i$r||(^eF,. 
Whoever confiders - thefe difficulties, will 
not wonder, that fo few have fucceded in 
it; and perfwps fee.rreifiin to thin^^, it is 
^^..^ftitre :poffilile. there flibiiki ihe a xpecfcdtL 
wrkifer ^ iTi- this way/ ^ Xboginas . feenisL . to ^ 
haVa befen of this opinion', who ventures to. 
fay, hfe "cbu^' obfer^ ibaie flip&j^ ih.. the ^ 
grtitefl ikhd' incH cefebta|:€d^ writers of an- 
tiqiiity. -HbiVever, as th^fe^are fo few^ in 
edffmariroii'bf their niany and furpriqfing - 
exctell^€ife> " they fearoc deferve -notiqe i- ^ 
ziid t1ieref6*fr'h© Gpft€ltiLdes,t that the fuh-. 
lim^^ ^i&Qfbme faij^l^/ is^ preferabl&>ta4;ba. ^ 
rndfl: -ciat^ -*nd peif e<a' *mediocr^ ^ Hfc . - 
judgefiienf, 'as^' a critic,^ is fa ^iniverfally^- 
efleen^d; tkatlt may be^ worth wliik to/ 
heaPliii^-reifbris/ I ai^ij^ifyr i^h-hQ, that i 
things Jk&^e^ from%hek^'^eatji^T^4ird.not 
witmi^lfBeii^ imperfiStidAi^^^ th0 nearer ^ 
any tbHig is raiJid'tVits^^igbi^ pitch ^^the^^ 
gr^at^ ^d^^erjt is in ^f JtnJkin^{^ Itiis in , 
fuMhj^f^^ dS'%^mienfe m>ealtht-:fofnAthtng 
mufi He^l^virlobkei. * '"To prevent ^^ tM^r * ioisxi : 
and mean wks^ ly K^ning n(y hazardsl and > 
nri^a^irmg ta tjjf^tgener^ c(miimie^fQfe^ 
•^ - ' and 
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tbofi hore exIOt^d^Vte in dakger from ttOr^ 
tievatitm. Befiiks, I dm mt ignorant^ that 
mankktd ^are ftafurally prime to judge of the, 
^performances of others in the v)orfi Hgbty a Ad 
ahff^s to tethember their bJem^s^ 'when 
their beduties are 'Jbon foYgbt.. Hut tho I 
have mj^^ objervedfroerai faults thHofner, 

and othef St he mt^ celebrated Writers ^ ivhUh 

irnve Aot a Kttie ^pkijfed me'i yet I nvould 

7i6t call them fduUu but rather flips thro in-- 

jtsdv^rte^y which have ejbaped theM, while 

their fninds have been wholly wr^Spt ttptk ^ 

fublifnity of thought. And Icanhot but think, 

ihat the greater exc^ltenctes, tho not every 

njihere eqtmlfyjiippomd, ought always to have 

the prrference^ upon thejble account if their 

J^Hnuty. Tho Apottonius, "toho wrote the 

poUnjftbe Argoiiauts^ never flipsonce 5 ntd 

in Tbeoa^itusp excepting that infome'fajfdges 

be departs from the genuine chdruSlerof ec- 

hgut, levery thing is very bfsppiiy ,defgned i 

nevertbehfr, would you rather vhoofr to he 

ABpolinAis tbkn 'Homer f The Erigone of 

Eratofibenes is a poem, in which you cannot 

find a fngte fault > but Archilochus is often 

kreguksr ahd. CQnfufed, being hurried away 

by thefor^e bf that Jublime fpirit, which be 

cm4d hot ke^ under bis commatid. Is Era- 

M 3 tojihc::: 
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t E c T. to/ibenes therefore the better poet ? In Uke 

XXXVIII. J ^ * 

manner in lyrics^ had ynfu rather be Baccfy^ 



lides^ than Pindar f or in tragedy Ion of 
Chios 9 than Sophocles? becc^ufe the former 
make no falfe Jieps^ and are always Jinooth 
and elegant \ hut tho 'Pindar and Sophocles^ 
like a rapid jlame^ burn all before them^ their 
fre fometimes dies on a fuddain^ and they fall 
unhappily. And yet there is no man offenfe^ 
but 'mould prefer thefnglq Qedipus of Sopha^ 
l^^^'li^cles^ to all the nfiorks of lon^^ Tho the 
examples h^rc given by Longinus, are all 
taken from the poets^ yet the cafe is the 
fame as to profe \vriter.s, and he puts th^ 
queftion equ^ly with refpedt to both. 
And the younger Pliny, a perfon of as ele- 
gant a tftfte, as any ^t the time in which 
he lived, declared himfelf of the fame opi- 
nion, fome ages before Longinus. I fhall 
cite the pafTage, hecaufe he speaks only of 
orators. I .think, fais h^, the charaSler^ 
which 1 gave of a correal orator of our age^ 
hut not grand andfublime, wasjujt andpror- 
peri that he offends in nothing, but that 
he . does not offend* For an orator ought 
to be raffed and elevated, fometim^ to take 
Jlre and fame out, and often advance to^ the 
^>ery edge of a precipice, in which high and 
W^y t^^^^ frequenth terminate. The way 
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tbro a plain is fafer, but lower ; and tbofe^ L ^ C T. 
who runy oftener fall, than tbofe who only ^^^.^v-*-^ 
creep. But thefe gain no praife by keeping 
on their legs, and the others' are applauded, 
tbo tbeyjlip. For eloquence^ as well asfome 
other artSy gains commendation from nothing 
more than dangers. You fee what Jhouts are 
given to rope dancers y when they feem juji 
upon the point of falling. Thofe things raife 
the great eji winder, which are leaji expeSled, 
and mojl perilous. And therefore the pilot 
cannot difcover the fame fkill in a calmy as in 
a formy and boijierous fea. Where there 'is 
no Janger, he has no honor y and comes into 
port difregarded\ but when the tackle gives 
wayy the maji bends y and the rudder cracks y 
then be is extolledy and almoft worjhiped like 
a fea deity '. I might add other authori- ' Lih. ix. 
ties to the fame purpofe, were not thefe ^' ^ ' 
fufficient to (hew the opinion of th^ an- 
tients in relation to the fublime *. * See 

«% • • • 1 . Quint. 

But jt IS time to procedc to a more ij^. ^;.^/. 
particular explication of the nature and ^^^' *• 
properties of this character ; and in order 
to diis, I fllall, as in the two former, con- 
fider firft the fbougbtSy and then the lan- 
guage y in each of which it is diflinguifhed 
from them. 

M 4 And 



KS£Ji' AwD in the firil place, lofty and grand 

C^v*«wienuments are the bans and foundation of 

./tKe true fubjime, Longinus therefore ad-^ 

vifes thofe,' who afpire at this excellence, 

to accuftoro themfelves to think upon fhe 

fSfff,^. ppt^igft fubj^a^ % ' A mind that always 

dwells upon low and common objedls, can 

never raifc itfelf fulEcicntly, to reprcfcnt 

things great and magnificent in their .fj|ll 

^extent and proper light/ But he, who 

Inures himfejif to conceive the .higheft and 

,;jn.qftexaUe4 ideas, and renders them fa-» 

Plili^r tQ his thoughts, will wot often be at 
ft jofs hov^ to exprefs them; fpr where pro-? 
per words are wanting, by metaphors and 
.^njiages taken from other things, he will .be 
'.ibtet^o convey them ip a j\ift and adegi^e 
Ijlftftnen .What is more common t^han for 
t^ p?r.fons to conceive very diflferently pf 
jjbe fame thing, from the different niannier 
pf thinking> to which they have been ac- 
tmftpmed ? After the great battle in Cili- 
0a, betvveen Alexander and Dariqs, in 
which the latter was rputed,' he fent am^ 
fcaflHdors to Alexander with propofajs of 
p^ape, offering him half his king^om^ with 
jUd daugjjtfgp in mkrrlage, Parmenio, one 
of Alexander's pheif paptftins, fais' to blPi 
ypPO this oppafiion : For my fart^ was t 
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^^fkxifn^9 1 iK/iould accept offbefe conditions. I^ * c i^ 
Jiia fo would liy repties that' aj^lring mo^\fr>rrr^ 
ndrcby nods 1 Parmenio '. Thie half of £0 ' Lone, 
yaft a^kingdom at prefent, and a right of ^^'^, 
^^ucceffion to the whole by marriage, was 
.wehigheft ambition,, to which the thoughts 
of,Parnjenj[o could rife. But Alexander had 
vaftly higher views, he aimed at nothing 
^Jefs than uniyef fal moparchy ; and there- 
jfore fucjh a prppofal^feeiped much beneath 
his x^ard. NqWe jaixd lofty thoughts are 
jgrinpp^y tjipfe, which either relate to di- 
vine objeijls ; pr fuch things ,^s among 
liien are generally qilcemed tl^e greatcft 
^d JPfioft illuftrious. 

pF ^^e ibrrnier Jfort is .that of .I^opiqr, 
^^hen, defcribing ^e godcfs Discord, fic 
iais, th^t ihe 

W^s on the trrQundy and hides her head 
in clouds. 
'J'liis %etch of thought, fais Lon^iaus, as 
^reatas the difjtance between heay.epi and 
earth, does not more reprefent the ftature 
of the godefs, than the meafure of the 
poet's genius and capacity *. But fuch » Sea, 9. 
images, however beautiful in poetry, are 
pot (o proper for an oratpr, whofe bufinefs 
it is to njake choice of thofc, which are 
more fuil:i?4 (0 jhe iiaturc of things, and the 

com- 
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L E c T. common reafon of mankind. When Nu- 
v....,^^^ ma, the fecond king of Rome, was fettled 
in his government, and at peace with his 
neighbours, in order to foften the feirce 
and martial temper of his fubjefts, who 
had been always accuftomed to wars du- 
ring the reign of his predeceflbr Romulus, 
he endeavoured to imprefs their minds 
with an awe of the deity; and for that 
end introduced a number of religious ce- 
remonies, which he pretended to have re- 
ceived from the godefs Egeria. This mufl 
be efteemed an artful peice of policy at 
that time. But that fentiment is far more 
juft and noble, with which Cicero endea- 
vours to inlpire the members of a commu- 
nity, in his treatife Of Laws^ when he 
fais, that. Citizens ought Jirji to be perfua^ 
dedy that all things are under the rule and 
government of the gods ; that every affair is 
direSied by their wifdom and power ; that 
the higheji regard is due to them from men, 
fnce they objerve every one's conduSly bow 
he a£ls and behaves himfelf and with what 
temper and devotion he worjhips them ; and 
that they make a difference between the pious 
» lih,\\. and impious '. Perfons under the influence 
^' '^^ of fuch a perfuafion, could not fail of be- 
having well in focicty. And what he fais 

to 
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to Cacfar is no lefs in this ftilc, when in- L E c T. 

xxxvm. 

tcrceding for Ligarius, he tells him^ that, v,«-v^ 
Men in nothing approach nearer to deity ^ 
than in giving life to men '. And Velleius ' ^^H' 
PaterculuSy (peaking of Cato^ gives him>fiv. 
this fublime charadter : T^hat he was more 
like the gods than men j noho never did a good 
thing, that he might feem to do it*. » Lib. B. 

The other kind of lofty thoughts, men- '' ^^' 
tioned above, are thofe which relate to 
power, wifdom, courage, beneficence, and 
fuch other things, as are of the higheft 
efteem among mankind. Tour fortune, fais 
Tully to Caefar, has given you nothing grea- 
ter than a power, nor your nature than a 
nvill tofave many 3, He fubjoins this com- ' Pn U- 
pliment, to what I juft now cited from^ "^ 
him, and applies that to Caefar, which was 
before only expreffed in general, leaving 
him to draw the inference of his fimilitude 
to deity, from the clemency of his nature. 
And elfewhere, as in a fort of tranfport 
for his fuccefs in defeating the conspiracy 
of Catiline, he thus befpeaks the Roman 
fenate : Tou have always decreed public 
thanks to others for their good government of 
the Jiafe, but to me alone for its' preferva- 
tion. Let that Scipio Jhine, by whofe con- 
4u£l an4 valor Hannibal was forced to leave ^ 

Italy, 
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•aw^m ^^^^y^ ^^^ retire to Africa. Let tbevther 
"i^fv i -j Scipio'be ^eatly honored, who dejiroyed Car- 
thage and Numantia, two cities the moji dan^ 
\ geraus to this empire ; let 'Lucius Pauiu^ he 
in high ejieem^ whqfe triumphal chariot niff as 
adorned with Perfes, once a moji : powerful 
and noble prince ; let Marius be in et&rftal ^ 
honor y who twice delivered Itafy^from an in-' 
vqfiony and the drend offervitudey let Pom- 
pefs name excell all thefe, whqfe aSlions and 
*uirtues are terminated by no other bounds, but 
the courfe of the fun : yet, among all their 
^raifes, there willjiill fome place be left for 
my glory -, unlefs indeed it be a greater (hiftg 
to open for us new jpron)inces, to which we 
may refort, than to fecure a 'place for our 
\ h CM. 'uiSlorious generals to ^return in triumph '• 
And Velleius Pat^rculus, as if he thought 
no encomium too high for this great ora- 
tor, laments his unhappy fate in thcfe loffl^ 
ftrains, addrefled to M. Antonys by whofe 
order he was put to death : Tou hai)e 
taken from Cicero old age, and a life mot^ 
miferable than death under your gewrffinentsi 
but his fame, and the glory if his aSiions and 
words, you have been Jo far from dejiroying, 
that you have encreajed them. He lives, <tn4 
will live in the memo?j of all ages 1 and whik 
this fyfiem of natuf^e^ however cot^ittfted^ 

JhaU 
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Jball remain ' f'wki^b \fcapee >any 'Biiman*^S»}j^^^ 
Gmfelf^'CcnQ^'oed in bip^nindr' comprebkidei*^ 
by bis < gemui, andUliuftrat^d noitb rj}is elo^ * 
qu^nft) ibef raije 4f Cicero Jball accwtfat^ ' 
iff,- 40^ ^aU foftetit^ v)i$fU At ^ admires bis^<' 
'm^itings^gmm/l ybuf wiil £u^ 
m€nL qfJmii andJoonos^fiaU mankind be, lo^- > 



tQ^tbai^nDorldi:'tban, bis name K It was a'«{i^. S. 
nobfeisDpfy 'Q£Pom& the IndiatiJung, wiien^* 
aficrlusjde&atbjpAlezamieiiiybenig brooght ^ 
befbooB^liim an^^^tiked^ hoor/Jie^expeAedto . 
bc>trMtyd» ha A iifw e r cady £i^ >^^<S:^ Aiid^V^"*^ 
VUcdua: Mosamus^ . ipeakihg of PonqsQ|^fs.f ^ i^ * 
tmitiDcnt/D£ Tigraows, king of Annesiiay . 
a&6r.b&Jba4,V2nqidfhed him^ e^cffirs it * 
ia.a jnaottcrLfpited to therd^nity and be^^ 
neficencA of >th^ a(%efu when jie iais : He, 
refiegfdMmtta bi^:f firmer: fortune^ ejleemmg.^ 
it as glorious to make kings, as to confuer : r 

Bu«T . ^e;true fubljliiM is confident with. \ ^ 
thfc greali^ipjiaiwftefe wid fimplicity of ex^ 
pi^gQ^oa^, Afl4rgeeeFaUy§)eaking^.theiiK)rc. • 

plfM- «p4 Mtltni} 1^ jpiJ^gWrappfwv thc^ 
inQf4^theyr.fm|)f^€^iis. r^Hotv^.fttccindb^ aryi V 
yc^ hQW:iW9^c«4s tfea^.ca^^oaof eao-. 
£m^ upQ%ebi%W^Qif over Pharaao^? J 

camg»:Ifam> /.«*j»Jr«^^ But thcreican-^* Suet im 
fiot.bc.s(.g|neeteiL9r:«M)rQ.iB£»tttiful axscBSkf^ ^^fii- 

pie 
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^oqcvm' P^ of this, than what Lpnginus has taken 
Wv-^ notice of from Mofes. T^he legijlatdr of 
the yewsy fais he, no ordinary per/on, ha^ 
ving a juji, notion of the power and majejiy 

of the deity y has exprejfed it in tbe.begining 
of his laws in the following words. And 
God faid : what ? Let tb^re be lights and 
there was light. Let the earth . be mdde^ \ 

■ ^«ff. 9. and it was made '. This inftance from the 
divine writer, and the charader here given 
of him by that excellent critic, is the more 
remarkable, as he was himfelf a pagan « . 
And certainly, no laboured defcription could 
ra^fe in the mind an higher conception of . 
the infinite power of the deity, than this 
plain and fhort narration. To command '- 
nature itfelf into being by a Word, repre- 
fents it at once altogether boundlefs and 
unlimited. - 

It fometimes very much contributes, to 
highten the image of a thing, \vhen it is 
exprefled in fo undetermined a manner, as 
to leave the mind in fufpenfe what bounds . 
to fix to the thought. Of tliis kind is that 
of CiceriQ, when he firft raifes an objedlion 
againft the necefiity of an acquaintance . 
with polite literature, in order to form a 

- . great man ; and then anfwers it. . The 
objeftion is founded upon the examples of 

feveral 
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feyeral great and excellent perfons among \^^{ 
the Romans, who had raifed themfelyes to w^ v *- ^ 
the higheft pitch of honor and dignity, 
and been very ferviceable to their country, 
by the help of a good genius, without the . 
advantage, of much learning. In reply to 
which he allows, that where thefe are not 
united, nature or genius is of itfelf much 
preferable, and will carry a perfon further 
in the purfuit of great and noble defigns, 
than learning without a genius ; but that 
both are neceffary to complete and perfeft 
a truly great man. But I fhall give you 
what he fais himfelf on this head, by which 
that property of a fublime thought, I am 
now endeavouring to explain, 'wUl appear, 
from his manner of expreflion. / acknow^ 
ledge, fais he, that many perfons of an ex-- 
alted mind and virtue^ bavp, from a divine 
temper, without infirudtion^ become moderate 
and grave ; and I add /iiewi/e, that nature, 
without the ajjifance of learning, has fre^ 
quently more contributed to honor and virtue, 
than learning, where a genius has been wan-^ 
ting : but yet I mufi fay, that where the di- 
region and improvement of learning is added 
to a great and excellent genius, it is wont to 
produce fomething admirable and fngular, 
which I know not how to defcribe '. He » Pro Ar^ 

. A knew '^'^- '' 7' 
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l^Bc^- khew^ very ^H, tKkt byle^tfg^ the MtiS§ \ 
ii-is;^^C7t)f' hiir hearers thus* in fitifftefice/ they Wbultf ' 
form'ta themfelVes hi^ei^ coriceptlbhs^ of 
w&at he Intended, thiiifrdm \nf idea' h^^' 
could ^convey to thehi in ' words/ I nii^' 
add to^ffiisatiotherexan^pSevfrb 
grfeat orator; • where'' he '^aisv TfutfiftB^^^ 

tbvu^Bts ivet^e tefhiittdtid^hy^tBye dounds^'m^. 

neitber fattgtieitfilf wM fo gj'edy'%'^bors^ ' 
nor' be'difytdeted' wifB fo many ''cares* anT^ 
watchings^^narlfo iftefi'^xpbfi nfelfto deatk\ ' 
Bki-ibere'ts a terrain' aSti^f^ principle 'in 
eikry good mdtty'Uohitt donj/lanily exdies hii* 
fnihd'by motiiiefof gldf^y i\dnd teminSs iim^ 
that the retnembranti of bis name is not^ V^ ' 
end^itB bis Kfe, but extmilltjilfto alfpojie^ ' 
^?ro4rch, rity \ or idi^ Hkdnatftre iS ihit '6f 3V^-- *; 
^* " ' ton, when he ' deifenbes" Satan; as ^ym^ 
from hell in quel! 6f our eahh/then'ne^ry '* 
foftncd. For haivihg feprelented, thatliis?'* 
wings failed him fn *the Vaft vacuity i' he 
thus defcribes hisr Mh 

Do'tvn be aropf 
Ten iboufand fatbom deeps and to ibis hour 
I>own bad been' fallingy had not by ill cbaric^ 
Tbeftrong rebuff offome tumultuous' cloudi, 

InjtihSf 
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In0in£i with fire and nitre ^ hurried hint L E c T. 

As many miles aloft ^ x^^^^^ 

Thofc words, by which his fa|l is cxprefsed, ^i^^^^n^ 

and to this hour 

Down had beenfallingy 
leave the mind in fufpence, and unable to 
fix any bounds to the vacuity ; and by that 
means raife a greater and more furprizing 
idea of its fpace, than any diredl expreffioa 
could have done* This image is very beau-^ 
tiful, where it ftands ; but fo much out of 
the common way of thinking, as to fuit 
better with an epic poem, than the dif- 
courfe of an orator. 

Hitherto I have confidered the fub- 
lime, as it confifts only in the thought ; 
how it arifes from the language and dig- 
nity of expreflion, will be {hewn in my 
next difcourfe. 



{ 
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LECTURE XXXIX- 

Of the Sublime Stile j with regard to the 

language. 

xxxrx' T TAVING in my laft difcourfe treated 
' X X on the fublime, as it relates to the 
thoughts; I am now to confider the lan- 
guage proper for this character. Great- 
nefs of mind, and elevation of thought, 
are indeed in a great meafure the gift of 
nature ; but yet they may be improved by 
ftudy, and frequent converfe with noble 
fiibjeds. ' Befides, a fublime thought may 
fometimes be obfcured or dcprefled by an 
ill manner of exprefling it. Nay, and 
wrhere a thought in itfelf is but low, and 
finks beneath the dignity of the fubje<3:, it 
may often be fupported by the affiftance of 
language. It is faid, that Apelles being to 
draw the pidlure of his freind, w^ho had 
loft one eye in the wars, drew him in pro- 
file, with that fide of his face in view, 
v^hich had no defedl ; the like art is re- 
quired here, that every thing may appear 
grand and magnificent, without any mix- 
ture of what is mean and trivial. 

What 
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What* I have to offer upon this fub-^^CT. 

XXXIX 

jedl, will come under the three heads of. 
Elegance J Compdfition^ and Dignify , which 
comprehend all the properties of ftile. 

Now as to Elegance^ thofe words and 
cxpreffions cheifly contribute to form the 
fublime, which are moft fonorous, and 
have the greateft fplendor, force, and dig- 
nity. And they are principally fuch as 
thefe. Long words, when equally expref- 
five, are rather to be chofen, than ihort 
ones, and efpecially monofyllableS. So to 
conquer or vanquijh an enemy^ carries in it 
a fuller and more grand found, than to beat 
an enemy. For which reafon like wife, com- 
pound words are often preferable to fimple 
ones. So if we fay : Caefars armyy when 
he was prefent^ was always invincible : this 
manner of expreflion has more of fubli- 
mity in it, than ftiould we fay : Caefars 
army 9 when he was prefenty could never be 
conquered* But the antient languages have 
much the advantage of ours in both thefe 
refpedlsj for their words are generally lon- 
ger, and they are abundantly more happy 
in their compofitions* The ufe of proper 
epithets does alio in a particular manner 
contribute to this charad:er. For as they 
denote the qualities and modes of things ; 

N 2 they 
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L E c T. they itty as it were, (hort descriptions, ^ot 
w-Y^that being joined to their fubjeds, they 
often greatly enlarge and high ten their 
image. Thus when the charadier of di^ 
H)ine poet is given to Homer or Virgil, or 
prince of orators to Demofthenes or Cicero^ 
it conveys to the mind a more fublime 
idea of them, than the bare mention of 
their name« 

The next thing to be confidered is com-- 
pofitian. The force of which, as Longinus 
obferves, is fo great, that fbmetimes it creates 
a kind of fublime, where the thoughts 
themfelves are but mean, and gives a cer- 
tain appearance of grandeur to that, which 
» Sia, 39. otherwife would feem but common '. But 
compojition confifts of feveral parts, the firft 
of which, in the order I have hitherto con- 
lidered them, is period. And here the cafe 
is much the fime as with aninial bodies, 
which owe their cheif excellency to the 
union and juft proportion of their parts* 
The feveral members, when feparate from 
each other, lofe both that beauty and force, 
which they have when joined together in 
a complete body. In like manner fubli- 
rtiity arifes from the feveral parts of a pe- 
riod fo connected, as to give force, as well 
as beauty, to the wliolei The period^ 

4 there- 
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dierefore in this charadler (hould be of a L £ c T. 
proper length. If they are too Ihort, they ^^^^^• 
lo£e their juft weight and grandeur^ and 
are gone almoft before they reach the e^r ; 
as on the contrary, when they are too pro* 
VoLy they become heavy and unweildly, and 
by that means lo£e their force. But more 
efpecially, nothing fuperfluous ought to be 
admitted, which very much enervates the 
force of a fentence. I (hall exemplify this 
in a paflage from Herodotus, where he is 
giving an account of the famous battle at 
Thermopylae, between the Perfians and 
Lacedemonians.. Dieneces^ fais he, the Spar-r 
tatty being told by a Tracbiniany before the 
engagement with the Medesy that when the 
barbarians came to jhoot their arrows y they 
would fy fo tbicky as to obfcure the light of 
the fun ; he was fo far from being terrified 
at thisy that defpifing their number y he re^ 
plied: He was pteafed with what his freind 
told himy fince if the fun was obfcuredy they 
jbould fight in the fl^adey and not in the fun '. , ^^^ 
The fenfe here is great and noble, but <^- 226 
the fublimity of the expreflion is fpoilt in 
a great meafure by thofe laft words, and 
not in the funy which are wholly fuper- 
fluous« Cicero was fenfible of this, and 
therefore he omits that member in rela*- 

N 3 ting 
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L E c T. ting the fame ftory, and fais only : A Spar^ 

\,-^-nJj tan bearingi that one of the Perfians jhould 

fay in an infulting manner y that when they 

came to engage ^ they Jhould not be able to fee 

the fun y for the multitude of their darts and 

arroijosy replies : Then we jhall fight in the 

'wf fi^^de '. By flopping here, he gives the fen- 

Uh.'u tence much more life and emphaiis^ The 

^' ^^* next thing to be ^onfidered in compofition^ 

is the order and diipofition of the feveral 

words and members of a fentence. The 

different placing but of one or two words 

will fometimcs wholly deflroy the grandeur 

of a fentence, and make it extremely flat, 

This public aSif fais Demoflhencs, difpelled 

the danger y which at that timcy like a cloud, 

I ^j8 ^ ^^^S ^'^^^ ^^^ ^^^y *• Let us vary the or- 
der a little, and read it thus : This public 

aSi difpelled the danger , which, like a cloud, 
bung over the city at that time. What a 
diflferent turn does the expreflion receive 
for the worfe ? The fpirit and majefly of 
it are intirely lofl. And in placing the fe- 
veral parts or members, they ought to be 
fo difpofed, that what is mofl weighty and 
important fhould fland lafl. So TuUy fais 
of Catiline : We ought to return thanks tq 
beavep, that we have fo often efcaped fo 
odious y fo frightful, fo dangerous a plague of 

I the 
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tb^ ftate '. A thing may be odious^ and ^^J^, J- 
frightful i and yet not dangerous \ therefore ^^-^^^^ 
he puts this in the laft place, to give it .' ^" ^'"'^• 
the greater force, and make the deepeft 
impreffion. Another thing to be attended 
to in comfofition^ is the connexion of 
words, with regard to the found ; that the 
pronunciation, in pafling from one to. an- 
other, may be moft agreable to the ear, 
and beft fuited to the nature of the fubjedl. 
And as this is generally fomething grand 
and magnificent, fuch a contexture of them, 
as will give the greateft force and energy 
to the expreffion, is moft proper for the 
fublimc. Soft and languid founds are very 
unfuitable to this character. They footh 
and pleafe the ear^ but rather fink and de- 
prefs the mind, than excite it to things 
great and noble. In this refpedl therefore, 
our tongue, by its multitude of confonants, 
is more fuited for fublime difcourfes, than 
feme other modern languages, which a- 
bound with vowels. 

The laft head to be confidered, is the 
proper ufe of tropes and figures, which is 
here fo neceflfary, that ^ the title of dignity 
fcems to have been given to this part of 
elocution, from the afliftance it more efpe- 
cially afibrds to this charadtar. For if, as 

N 4 hsis 
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x^YTv'^^ been obfcrved from Longinuis, compo^ 

K00m^mjjjition will fometixnes create a fort of fubli- 

mity ; this much oftener happens from the 

force and efficacy of fome lively tropes and 

ftrqng figures. 

And as to tropes, bright metaphors arc 
peculiarly fuited to raife and animate the 
ftile. This is manifeft from the nature of 
them, as they confift of contraftcd fimilies^ 
reduced to a fingle word ; which if taken 
fr6m things lofty and grand, muft of con-' 
fequence give a fublimity to the (tile. 
What can fuggcft to us a greater idea of 
the valour of Ajax, than Homer's calling 

\J''^' him, the bulwark of the Greeks ' ; or of the 
X29. ' ^' 

Scipios, than when they are ftiled by Vir- 
gil, the two thunderbolts of war. A num- 
ber of thefe well chofen, contribute no left 
to the grandeur, than beauty of a difcourfe. 
Hyperbole fometimes gives the fame force 
to an expreffion, if cautioufly ufed, and {o 
as not to excede all appearance of truth,. 
But the cheif ufe of it is, where proper 
words will not exprefs the juft idea of the 
thing defigned to be conveyed ; ^and i% 
may feem rather the offspring of ncccffity, 
than choice. Of this nature is that of He-* 
rbdotus, when fpeaking of the Lacedemo*^ 
ni^ins at, Thermopylae, he iaia: I'bey ^• 

fended 
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fended tbemfehxes with the fwords they ^^kr^JPS" 
left, and even with their hands and teeth, i_,n^rTmj 
till the barbarians buried them under their 
arrows '. It cannot be fuppofed ftriftly * Long. 
true, that io many arrows were thrown at ^* ^^* 
them» as to bury them ; but having in the 
former part of the fentence reprefented 
their refolute defence in the ftrongeft terms, 
by faying, that naked and without arms, 
they engaged armed men with their hands 
and teeth ; the following hyperbole feems 
not unnatural, and to intimate nothing 
more, than what was necelTary to quell 
iuch obftinate reiblution and courage. 

As to figures, whether verbal or thofe 
which coniifl: in the fenfe, the nature of 
this charaifter will eafily dire<3; to fuch as 
are mofl: proper. But with rclpeft to the 
latter, poets take greater liberties in the 
ufe of themf than would be allowed in an 
orator. As their images are often formed 
for pleafure and delight, fo they carry in 
them more of rapture and tranfport. But 
the orator's ufe of them being to fet things 
in a ftronger and clearer light, they are 
more iedate and moderate. Befides, an 
orator icarce ever has occafion for fuch fie-* 
titious images, as we often meet with in 
poetry 5 tbo his ought to appear as natu-^ 

ral, 
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L E c T. ral, and its painting as ftrong and lively. 
XXXIX. J ^^jj j^^ mention fome of the chcif of 

thofe figures, which fecm beft fuited for. 
this purpofe ; tho they are no lefs fuited to 
the middle ftile, as has been fhewn already, 
when taken from fubjedts of an inferior 
nature. 

The firft I (hall mention is defcriptioriy 
of which Juftin gives us a fine inftance, 
in a fpeech of king Philip the fifth of Ma- 
cedon, wherein he reprefents the neceffity. 
of falling upon the Romans, who at that 
time were engaged in a war with Hanni-. 
bal. / beholdy fais he, a cloud of a mojl. 
dreadful and bloody war rifing in Italy. I 
fee a form of thunder and lightning from the 
weji, which will overfpread all places with a 
vaft jhower of bloody into whatever country 
the tempeji of viSlory jhall drive it. Greece 
has undergone many violent Jhocks in the Per- 
fan, Gallic y and Macedonian wars \ but thefe 
would all be found unworthy of regard^ if 
the armies now engaged in Italy y Jhould march 
out of that country. I view the terrible and 
cruel warsy which involve thofe nations thro 
the courage of their forces y andfkill of their 
generals./ "This rage and fury cannot ceafe 
by the deJiruSion of one party y without the. 
ruin of their neighbours. Indeedy Macedon 

has 
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Jbas lefs reafon to dread tbefavage conque-^ L E c t. 
rorsy than Greece i becaufe more preparedy%^,,^ymj^ 
and better able to defend itfelf: but I am 
fenfibUj thofe who attack each other fo impe-^ 
tttoujly^ will not confine their viSlories within 
thofe bounds ; and that it will be our lot to 
engage the conquerors '. So lively a pidlure ^Ubjoax. 
of imminent and threatning danger, muft^* ^* 
needs alarm the moft timorous, and excite 
them to a refolution to defend their coun* 
try, and all that was dear to them. Such 
images give life and vigor to a difcourfe, 
and being artfully interwoven with proper 
arguments, influence the mind, and carry 
it away by an irrefiftible force ; fo that 
the hearer is not barely left to conclude 
the certainty of the thing, but moved by 
it, as it were, from ocular demonftration. 
The images therefore of the orator ought 
to be drawn from real things, or at leaft 
fuch as are probable; for if they are wholly 
fidtitious and incredible, as many poetical 
images are, they may give pleafure, but 
will not convince the mind^ nor fway the 
paflions. 

Enumeration has fome affinity with 
the former figure ; by which, if the feve- 
ral parts have each fomething grand in 

them, the whole, when brought together, 

and 
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L E c T. and difpofed in a juft order, very much 
* contributes to the fublimity. I fliall pro-* 
duce an exaqiple of this from an Engliih 
f writer, containing a defcription of our 
globe, upon a furvey of it after the general 
conflagration, which he reprefents in this 
ftrong light : Such is the vanity and tran* 
Jient glory of this habitable world ! By the 
force of one element breaking loofe upon the 
rejiy all the vanities of nature ^ all the works 
vf art^ all the labors of men , are reduced to 
nothing ; all that we admired and loved be-^ 
forCf as great and magnificent y is obliterated 
4ind vanijhedy and another form and face of 
thingSy plain, Jimple, and every inhere the 
fame, overfpreads the whole earth. Where 
^re HOW the great empires of the world, and 
their great imperial cities F their pillars, tro^ 
phies, and monuments of glory ? Shew me 
where they food, read the infcription, tell me 
the viSlors name. What remains, what im^ 
prejjions, what difference or diJiinSiion do you 
fee in this mafs of fire ? Rome itfelf, eternal 
Rome, the great city, the emprefs of the 
world, whofe domination or fuperfiition, an- 
tient or modern, make a great part of the 
hifiory of the earth ; what is become of her 
now ? * She laid her foundations deep, and her 
palaces werefirong andfumptuous ; fhe glo- 
rified 
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f Ified herfclf, and lived delicioufly> and laid I* E c t* 
in her heart, I fit a queen, and ihall fee no 
ibrrow ; but her hour is come, Jhe is wiped 
away from the face of the* earth, and buried 
in everlafiing oblivion. But it is not citiew 
only, and the worTu of mens bands \ the rT;er- 
lajiing bills, the mountains and rocks of the 
earth are melted, as wax before the fun, and 
dieir place is no where found. Herefiood 
the Alps, the load of the earth, that covered 
many countries, and reached their arms from 
the ocean to the Black fea. This huge mafs 
offione is foftened and dijpdved, as a tender 
cbud into rain. Here flood the African 
mountains, and Atlas with his top above the 

• clouds • There was frozen Caucafus, and 
Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains <f 
jyia ; and yonder, towards the north, food 
the Ripbean bills, clothed in ice and fnow : 
all tjbejf are vanijljedi dropped away, as the 

Jhow upon their heads '. Thefe particulars , ^umn 
confidered feparately, are all truly great ^^^«r. 
and noble, and every way fuited to the na- 
ture of the fubjedt; but as they are here 
di^ofed, and rife in order, they both en^ 
large the idea, and highten the image of 
that grand cataftrophe. 

The next figure I fliall take notice of, is 

^/w///V»4/^,whichferves very much for beauty 

and 
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L E c T. and ornament ; and when taken from great 

XXXIX. . . 

\,,^-^^~Jj and fublime obje(9:Sj adds a grandeur and 
magnificence to the things illuftrated by 
it. I need go no farther for an example 
t)f this, than to the great critic, I have £0 
oiten mentioned already ;• who has treated 
upon the fublime, in a ftile every way equal 
to the fubjeft. He then comparing thofe 
two great works of Homer, his Iliad and 
Odyjfjj thus defcribes them : Homer com-- 
fofed his Iliady when his mind was in its full 
firengh and vigor j the whole body of the 
poem is dramatic, and full of dBion 5 where-^ 
as the bejl part of the OdyJJy is taken up in 
narrations y which feem to be the genius of 
old age. So that one may compare him in this * 
latter work to the feting fun^ which fill ap^ 
pears with the fame magnificence, but has no 
longer the fame heat and force. And foon 
after, fpeaking of the Odyjfy, he fais : T^hat 
peice may be called the reflux of his genius ^ 
which like the great ocean ebbsy and deferts 

» Sea. 9. its floores '• What nobler idea could pofli- 
bly have been given of that great poet> 
than by thefe two fimilitudes of the fun 
and the ocean ? And elfewhere, comparing 
thofe two great orators Demofthenes and 
Cicero, he fhews the like fublimity of 
thought. Demoflhenesy iais he, is fublime^ 

in 
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in that be is clofe and concife ; Cicero, in ^xxix " 
that be is diffufed and extenjUve. Tbe for^ w^^^^^^^^mj 
mer, by reqfon of the ^uiolence, rapidity, 
firengtby and fury, witb ivbicb be rages and 
bears all before bim, may be compared to a 
tempefl and thunder ; but tbe latter, like a 
great conflagration, devours and confumes all 
be meets, loitb a fire tbat is never extin^ 
guijhed, but wherever it advances, continue 
ally gathers newfirength '. ' ^^- "• 

Antithesis, or a fentence confiding 
of oppofite parts, has often the fame ef- 
fed, as in the following inftance of Ci- 
cero, where his view is to reprefent Pom- 
pey as a moft confummate general. Who, 
£ds he, ever was, or need be more knowing, 
than this man? Who from bis childhood, and 
inflruBion at fchool, went into the army of 
his father, and learned the military art, in a 
very great war againji the feircejl \ enemies : 
who while yet a boy, became a foldier under 
the greatejl general ; and whenfirjl a youth, 
was bimfelf commander of a very great army : 
who has oftener engaged with the enemy in 
battle, than ary other perfon with his adver-- 
fary in private contejis; has waged more wars, 
than others have read-, and conquered more 
provinces,' than others have wijhed to go-- 
vern ; whofe youth has been fp^nt in ac- 
quiring 
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L EC T. quiring the 4trt of ijoar^ not by the precept i 
' ^of other Sy but ins own commands; not by de^ 
featSy but vi^oriesi not by campainsj but 

t Fro Leg, frtumphs. '. 

Apostrophe is the lafl figure I ihaB 
mention of thofe, which contritmte to dbe 
fublime. Among the artides charged a-» 
gainft Demofthenes, by his great advcriary 
and rival Aefchines, one was^ that he had 
advifed the Athenians to engage in a war 
againft king Philip, wherein they had re- 
ceived a very great defeat. When h« 
comes to anfwer that part of the charge, 
he does not fay, as he might : Tmi have 
not been mijledy myfeUow citizens^ m expo* 
Jing your lives far the liberties and f(rfety of 
Qreece i you are not without the mofi iilu-^ 
Jirious examples of fu^b conduB* For who 
can fay thoji great men were mifiedy who 
fought for the fame caufe in the plains 
of Marathon F But ipftead of exprefling 
himfelf thus, he give^ the matter quite a 
different turn, and in a fort of rapture, ap- 
pealing to thofe brave defenders of their 
country, fais : No, my fellow citizensy you 
have not done . wn^ngy you have not ; I pro'^ 
teji by the ghefis of thofe great mm^ who 
fought for the fame caufe in the plains ^ 
Marathon. By this appeal to tho& an- 

tient 
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ticnt worthies, wfaofe memories were *n^^]^^^ 
the higheft efteem at Athens, that it was 
the cauie, and no^ the fiicceis, whidi ren-» 
dered their a^ons {o glorious, he artfully 
corroborates his aflertion, in a way, which 
he knew muft have the greatef): weight 
with his audience. 

As the proper fubjeds of this charader 
are ather divine things, or fuch as are in 
die higheft efteem and regard among man- 
kindy which often require laudatory dif- 
courfes or panegyric ; thefe naturally ad* 
mit of all the ornaments and aHiftance of 
doquence, which however muft be ufed 
with difcretioo. For when the mind ii 
wrapt up in thought, and ftretched to the 
Qtmoft of its powers in the purfuit of 
ibme noble and fublime idea, it cannot 
attend to all the lefler niceties and finery 
of language ; but from its own vigor, and 
lively conception of things, will be led to 
cxpreik them in terms the moft emphati- 
caly and beft fuited to their nature. In 
filch caies therefore, the fublimity muft 
appear rather from the elevation of the 
thought^ attended with a fimplicity of ex* 
preffion, than from the ornaments and 
drefs of the language. Theie things ieem 
more natural, when the mind is relaxed. 

Vol. n. O and 
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^xrx' *"*^ cniployed upon loiiS«rr objidt. Thd 
' upon the whoie* ^rft&deuf ftn4 in^efty 
of e^^rei^n is tbe ptdftr taark of tbii 
chaxiGtcT, with rdlatibii to the liihguage^ 
as beautj and f|4endor is {^ th« ipid^Q 
ftilc. . 
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• • • 

Of Wk and Humour. . 
N (omc fonner difbouifes I have treated ^ ^L.^' 



upaa the ieveral forts of ftile, and en- 
deavoured to explain both die nature of 
them^ and tho& pr<^>^tiesy hy which th^ 
ore piiodpally diftinguifhcd from each 
other. Bat there is joac property jet re- 
mainingy which in Xbme xneafure belongs 
to eveqr charaAcr of ^le, and that is ff^if^ 
This, if rightly managed, not only enlivens 
a dilcoiiriey and renders it agreaUe^ but 
ibmetimes proves of great fovice to an 
orator. As Cicero therefore, and other 
celebrated writers, have ooniidered it in 
their treatises upon this art^ I propofe to 
&II0W theoa in it, and to make it the fulv 
jeA of my pre&nt diicourfe. And firft I 
Aall endeavour to fhew the nature of wk 
in^ltnend; dien the di&ront kinds of i^ 
durdly its ufe to an orator, and in the kft 
fhce Jiowit ought Co be condudbed. 

M». Locke's account of vk has been 
^enendiy approved, as very juft and ac<- 
-caatCp who &is, that : It Sts mq^ in tbc 
^^emUi^e of ideas^ aadputkig tbafe together 

O 2 with 
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^ xi^ ^' ^ qufcknefs and variety 9 wherein can be 

K^^mjm^found any r^emblance or congruity^ thereby 

to ntake up p leaf ant pictures and agreabk vim 

Jions in the fancy. Which therefore is fi 

agr cable to all people^ becaufe its beauty ap^ 

pears at frjl, and there is required no labor 

of thought to examine what truth or reafon 

there is in it. The mind^ without looking 

any fart her 9 rejls fatisfied with the agreable^ 

nefs of the pidture^ and the gaiety of the 

J/& j^«ry ». This aftion of the mind, as the 

^. ii. ' fame g^cat philofbpher obfcrves, is direftly 

c. II. i.2. contrary to Judgement : Which, as he de^ 

icribes it, lies infeparating carefully onef¥om 

another ideas ^ wherein can be found the leqft 

difference, thereby to avoid being mifled by 

fmilitude and by affinity , to take one thing 

^Vhifuprafor another *. And from hence he accounts 

for the reafbii of that common obferva-e 

tion, that men, ^o have a great deal of 

wit and prompt memories, have not aln 

ways the ckareft judgement, or deepeft 

reafon. Nor is this to be wondered at, if 

we confider the different nature of theft 

ads of the mind. For as wit confiils in a 

readinefs and vivacity of thought, and is 

the effect of a lively and brifk fancy ; i$> 

judgement depends upon a clear difteming 

facultyf af)4 deep penetration, ^ow ^ the 

fprmcf 



Sbrwer is quick and adive, ib It Is ohen^^^'^*^ 
unficady, and cannot fix long enou^ upon i_ ^ \ 4 
% diing to examine it throughly j and 
timefore perfims of this turn, are many 
times apt to be too hafly and rafh in their 
amdofions; whereas judgement correAs 
the uneven iallies of fimcy, and determines 
nothing but upon mature deliberation, and 
in pcop(»tion to the evidence. But when 
Mr. Locke fius^ that wt lies much in an 
mfemUage fffucb ideas ^ vberein may be found 
Jome re/emblance or congruity ; this is not to 
be lb underihxxl, as if it was wholly con* 
fined to fuch images. For wit often ariies . 
femi contrary ideas, which ftnke the £uicy 
by being joined in an unexpeded manner. 
And another very ingenious writer has ob- 
lerved upon Mr. Locke's defcription of 
wit : Tbat every refemblance of ideas is not 
tbat^ wbicb we call witi unlejs it befucb an 
one^ tbat gpoes deUgbt and furprizi. Tbe/e 
two properties^ he lajs^Jeem ^ential to wit^ 
WHore particularly tbe latter oftbem. In or-- 
der therefore tbat tbe refemblance in tbe ideas 
be wit 9 it is necejfary tbey Jbould not lie too 
near one anotber in tbe nature oftbingsi for 
where tbeUkenefs is obvious, it gives no fur- 
prize *. It is the novelty therefore, accor-^ ' %tf. 
ding to this writer, more than the beauty 2^^ 5^'^ 

O 3 of 
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^^^T.0f ail expreffien, whkh denominates it 
wit. So that a fine metaphw^ elegant 
tarn> br. pleaiant attufion, which at jfirfi was 
thought very witty> when once it becomes 
icommon^ lofts that name> however beau<* 
tiful in itfetf. But the foundation of aU 
true wit lies in the juftnefs of the thought. 
For *tho every juft thought is not wit, y« 
the nearer relation the ideas have to the 
nature of things, the wit is the brighter 
and more genuine. Things, may plea^^' 
and caufe laughter for their oddncfs ; but 
fo far as they difagree with nature, ib much 
they come fhort ef real wit. From AJb 
brcif account of the natiire of wit, it is 
cafy to perceive, what good reafon Ciceio 
* had for faying, fFit is a thing not fo he 

» T>eOrat. kamt '. It is the oflipring of nature, and 

c. 54. ' proper effeA of a bright and lively fancy. 
Hence- we often findruftics, without any 
advantages from education, very witty in 
'their way. They are as ready with Aeir 
'fimiks and allufions to things, which they 
know, and as quick in their repartees^ as 
the moft polite^ perfons. So that what art 
has to do in this matter, is not to give the 
faculty, but to diredt the ufe of it by fuch 
obfervations, as may be of fcrvice in its 
application. 

As 



Ai to the divi&Dh a£ wif, which is t^^|^'^' 
Xeodnd thing I propo&d to co»fiAer, Cj- 
t^ro rieduces it to tv^ kinds i iriuch hit 
c^Us ci^iHath ghd dhtacita^ ^ The fortnet i /^^ 
of thefci nrhich it iGon£acid within no c^r* 
tain limits^ ma^^ I think, in our language, 
he cdkd cmttmmd wit or bummri and the 
latter, which ufiiaUy lilca in a fihglc fen-. 
tmcc^ ox word, may be termed ctmeife nmi 

. By bum$ur dicn» or cintmUed vnti we 
may nnderfland in general, ^ eeftain iprite^ 
lineis and vivacity of thought, runing thrd 
a diicouF&i and flieWing itfelf in agreable 
images^ beauttful turn^, and a f^cedotis 
manner of «xpreffion I fuited to the fubje£tj 
and adding the hearers with |)learure and 
delight i tho not commonly to that de-^ 
gree, ais to excite kughter, or any great 
emotioa of the paflions. But there i€ in^ 
deed one (pecies of this, which i« mor^ 
efpecially calculated to pr<»iote mirth, and 
confif^ eheifly in narrjitivei; For^ as att 
ingenious aufhor has obferved: Some per-- 
fmi have/Mb a peculiar aifi of mindi that 
they fee things in mnother light i than tbofe 
V ^^t!3ser di^ofitions. Men tfa Hvefy ima^ 
ginafion, andfaceti^ut temper f ^11 reprejenf 
things t9 their hearers in the feme manner ^ 

O 4 as 
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L E c T, ^ tb^ tbemfelvis "were affiled mtb thtm^ 
And whereas ferums fpirits might perhaps 
have heen difgu/ted at the fight of fi^me odd 
occurrences of life ^ or at kaftfiigbted and d^ 
. regarded them ; yet a reprefentation of the 
fame occurrences jhall pleafe them^ when the 
difagreable parts of the images are concealed^ 
and thofe onfy^ which are pUq/ingf exhibited 
^Guar- to the fancy '. The manners and di^fi^ 
j^f '^^*^;*' tions of peribns arc often thus imitated^ 
And this is done fometimes only in words, 
where, if the perfon defcribed be known 
to the hearers, any little circumftance pe* 
culiar to him, when aptly chofen, will iet 
his image before them; But at other times, 
not only words, but a fuitable adtion is re* 
quifite to perfeA the ridicule ; which is 
more properly the bufinefs of the ftage. 

Jesting or concife wit, as diilinguifhed 
from the former, lies either in the thought, 
or the language, or both. 

That may be faid to lie in the thought, . 
which does not depend upon any particu-* 
lar words, or turn of the expreffion. Of 
this kind is that of Cicero, in his accufa^ 
tion of Verrcs^ where having reprefented 
his avarice in plundering the temples of 
the Sicilians, during his government among 
them, he adds : Therefore the preifis^ who 

are 
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Srt wont U attend firmigers^ and Jbew f^^^^^' 
their curwfities, now alter their tone i ^^^v— ^-^j 
inftead of telling them what fiands in each 
^ace^ can onfy tell them what £d ^andtigpgrr. 
there \ Here die wit does not depend on ^- '^- 
die words, bat Ces whoify in die fcnfc, 
iriiidi contains a ficedoiis rcfledion on the 



injgftice and avarice of Verrcs. This, 
whidt fdSkfws, is of die £une nature. A 
Roman gcndeman came to defirc a £ivor 
of die emperor Aogoftns, and told liim, 
diat be did not aik it fi> much for the ad- 
vantage of the thing itielf^ as for the ho- 
nor it would do him, to be thought fo 
mnd& in his good graces. Why then iais 
Aognftns : Do jon give out, that you oh- 
tained it I and I will not contra£S it \ So'Maoob. 
when a confiil happened to die upon ^Stu^uh.vL 
laft day of his office, and another peribn^-^ 
obtained of Caefar die honor to iiiccede ^ 
him for the few hours that remained, Ci* 
cero very wittSy called diis latter : Anu^ 
vigSant conjuk who never fiept during the 
whole time rfhis office K s /&££ 

But the greateft fimd of jefts lies in the ^' 3- 
language, that is, in tropes or verbal fi* 
gnrcs, which make the iecond kind of this 
wit. 
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L E c T. I sHAi^L b«g^o mth trpp^s. It wiis fakl. 
^^.....yj^ by .Cicero, c<>nc^^ Ca^lius w prgtor 

in Jlis tiQM» wb£» wa« better tt brii^ng 
' a charge^ than defending it, t^t: Jif 

vms ready enough mth bis right band^ hut 

* Quint, very aukward ivith his ieji \ The joke Ke^ 
ifh^'i*' in ^ metaphorical £tnfa of the words, 
c. 3. fag, right and /^ bandi being an aIlu£on to 
^^'* ihldiers, who ulGtd to attack their enemiea 

with their ilrords in their right hand, and 
defend themielve^ with their ^ild in theit' 
\Qh. When Yerres was accufed by Ci'* 
cevOf in order to engage Hortenfius in hi^ 
defence, who w^ then a celebrated ora<^ 
lor> he pi^fented him with , a very fine 
imagtof a ^hinic, parjt of the unjuft plun^ 
der he had teken from the Sicilians. Ct*« 
cero therefore ht^wg faid ibmething in hi^ 
idMorgc, ivhich Hortenfius thought ob&ure^ 
or at feaft pretended fo, Hortan£us told 
him, he was not acquainted with die mt 
of 2^¥ing riddles* Upon which Cicero 
very fraartly repliod : Tia^ is very firang^i 

• Hid. S^c^ you have a Jphinx at k^me^. The 

ftory of the Kphinx at Thebes is well 
known, whofe riddle was explained by Oe-« 
itipus. Cicero's joke therefore turned upoa 
the double fenfe of the word iphinx, 4b0 
image of that moniler being by a meto-^ 

I nymy 
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nymy put for the creature hei&lf. Ironies ^ ^ '^' 
often carry in them fbmething veiy fevere i«iii-y^ 
and pungent. Antony the orator had been 
very iknA in his cenibrihip, and imployed 
himfelf wholly in the vigorous execution 
of that office, for the refomting <^ man- 
nersy to the difguft of ibme, who were de^ 
firons of greater liboties, than he would 
allow them. But it happened, diat befcM-e 
the year was expired, he had a charge 
thought againft himfelf for ading illegally ; 
upon which a freind of his, who was be« 
fore difpleafed with his condud, £ds to 
^im : N0W, I Sofe,you v^Ul have an oppar-- 
tmnky to mind your awn bufimjs '. Indma- ' ^>^- 
^g, that he thought he had before been La. a. ' 
iDD bttfy in concerning faim&lf with the'' ^^* 
s^lairs of other pafbns. 

TqosE i^ch rdate to verbal figures, 
jMincipally t»m upon \ double fenfe of die 
(amc word, or a fimifitude oi found in dif* 
•'forent words. When Hannibal was at the 
court of king Antioehus, he ordered the 
army, which he had prepared againft the 
-Rcmians, te be drawn out before him, 
dreflS^ in very gay and cofUy habits. 
Tlien he afked Hannibal, whether he did 
not think they were enough for the Ro- 
mans« W1k> immediate^ replied : 27/ 

Jurefy 
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LECT.jfirefy tbey are enough for tbem^ moere they 
c-v---^ nenier Jo covetous ' . The king's meaning 
^jj^^^-in the quefUon was, whether his forces 
were not enough to beat the Romans* 
But Hannibal's ienfe in his anfwer was, 
4hat he thought they were enough to fa* 
tisfy them widi booty» when beaten by 
them, as he rightly judged they would be. 
A ienrant in Terence coming, up to an-^ 
other, whom he finds mufing, aiks him : 
What are you upon ? To whotn the other 
anfwers : Upon my legs *. The joke con* 
iifls in the double meaning of the words, 
.which in the queftion refer to the mind, 
and in the anfwer to the body. This fi- 
gure is called antanaclafis. A certain 4e«- 
formed orator once pleading before Att« 
guftus, in the proQcfs of his difcourfe had 
frequently this exprefiibn t If you find X 
am njorongj pray fit me right. Whicl| 
occafioned the emperor to fay jocofely : / 
3 Macrob, can mtndyoUy but I cannot mend you *. Thf 
fimilitude of the found makes the jeft here, 
which is termed paronomqfia. 

The third kind of jokes, wliich lie lx>di^ 

in the fenie and lai^uage, ariie from fi- 

gures of (entences, where the figure itfelf 

. confiAs in the fenfe, but the wit turns upon 

the choice of the words. After the battle 
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of Modfut, in which Mark Antoby wat^'B^i"- 
dcfinted, one afked a freind of hisy hsy^i \,^myfm^ 
he did; who replied: lAhe the dogs in 
Bgypt9 be drinks imd ruTU^ . Itis faidof the- iU 
Egyptian dogs, that thejr never ftandiKU'^^ 
to diink at the river Nile» but always keep 
moving on for fear of the crocodiles. This 
fimile therefore was wittily enough applied 
to Antony, who was fi> exceflivdy given to 
drinking, that even after this defeat, while 
he was fljdng for his life, he could not re* 
£rain from his old cuftom. When Au« 
gnftus was informed of the. cruelty of king 
Herod in killing his ten^ his anfwer was : 
I find it is better to be HertuTs Jivme^ tban 
tisfim \ The companion here is no le& ^Uhijifwm, 
juft, than wit^; and is founded upon the 
JcwUh cuftom of not eating fwine's flefh, 
for which reafon they had no occafion to 
kiU hogs. One Mutius, a four ill tern* 
pered man, appearing melancholy and pen- 
five, a certain perfon, who perceived it, 
aiked cme of his acquaintance, what he 
foppofod could be the reafon of it. Who 
replied : He bos eitber met ititb fame ill 
fortune bimfelf orfime good fortune bos bap^ 
pened to one ef bis neighbours 5. This op- » JhU. 
pofidon gives us the true pi<5hire of ill na* 
i^re, which is equally diftuibcd either way. 

4 Gra- 
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L £ c T. Gndtdon h ibmetinueis applkd ttf the lik^^ 

pur|>ofe. A withefs having in x qitufe ikid 

ibmething, which feemed t6 bear haatl 

upon the peribn^ whom Cri^B d^feilded^ 

he fais to the witne& : PtrA^s the ferforis 

from wiftmi you fay ym heard tbisy Hfios nn^ 

gry when he j^iyke it. The ifcritnefs ma* 

king no reply^ he adds : f^rhapi you did mt 

take bm right. The witneft fUll conti* 

nuing iiieht^ ht adds again : perinps ym 

\fb^r*'^^^ i»af bear it at off \ ' This unexpeard 

e. 70. tuiti at laft confounded the idian, atid the 

gradual marnior of the attack gave it die 

greater weight* ConccBion, or: the ap^ 

pearai;K:e xnf Ju is in fonw cafes pleafant 

and witty* A |)erfon at lloche, whofe fav 

mily had Hot the beft of charaftprs,^ one? 

tdUng Laelius» a tx^u^ of taoble extrtldion^ 

jtha|: JEKf conduSi was imwrpJ^ (f bis an^ 

cejtors^ He immediateiy ret</rts v^on kim^ 

^ihu. fbat is not your cafe \ Thefe inflfaisce^ 

^' ^^' may fuffice to fliew Ae iiature of this 4brt 

x>f wity and from whence it (bkes ^its.rife^ 

The next thing I prc^ilbd to iCOiifi^r^ 
ivas the ufe of wit to an oraCDr. And as 
10 the former kind^ every pnb, I ^jreikme^ 
. .will acknowledge, that where the i^ure 
jand circumftances of a diiqourie rendet It 
proper, a vivacity of tlwuglit, attended witt 



plcafiuit. Nor is the i t KxI er ate and 'pra» 
(feftt ttfi» ^ thb litter, CM taaoy ^afionst 
]«A ittrvkeaUft. It dtveri^ die hearer^ uii» 
fcisiids ind ndaacds tfabir mifldi^ and difcoveil 
H qui<&iit^« df* thCtt^hCi ^md ftady turn of 
fiURry iii ' die ^saker, which i6 Dftbn '«f 
^«l» adfaittage,' dfpecia&y iivpopohtf hB>- 
tingtiet. It iometimes ddn 'mord ttrviit 
th«i A folid'Otguaielit } as it ii niom poii}^ 
gent, i» fcfcs i^ fboner fblt i iiStd alt pert- 
6>ti^ are tt6t'dikK dilpe&d to atfiend to otx^ 
i«a&fllfig« ftor di|ii£d]y afieddi tuoth k.- A 
j«^ <»* witty turn has oftni'^ilhidi tliofi); 
and prevaikd mth themi Vho ; have ronv 
tinoed ttnilioted at good fenfe, ddrven^ 
in' a ferioiils fhanher. Beiides, it maii^ 
times confotibdi an adveri»y, throws hia 
JTom ibis guat-d, and pTeveht^ hh reflection, 
hy the fttddthefs of the sfttack, and where 
it was leaft etpe&ed. Macrobius ielU vn, 
that Cicero gained feVertd camfos by nmass 

of his jcfts '. • I Sahir*, 

But wf, efoecially thSs' latter fort, U ^ ^* »• 
Vciy ticklifh weapon, and bft^ri reijulres 
great pnidence and caution for thfe right 
management of it, which is ii^hal now re- 
mains to be confidefed. Thofe who ktk 

beft 
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I. Rc T. 8eft fornifhed "witfc it, are tot ibmetimet 
' to be too lavifh of it^ and fquander it awaiir 
ftt the expense of their diferetioQ or in^ 
tereft. Unguarded and ill timed wit, has 
4aften been attended with very bad effed^. 
Many men have loft their freifid for th^ 
'&ke of a jeft r and £>me their Uves. A$ 
llhif is not commonly the efFe<9: of preme« 
ditation and ftudy» but a fudden ftart of 
thought ; when once it prefeots itielf to 
the mind, il is difficult to fupprefs it;-. Th? 
agreableneis of the image, and the deiire, 
which moft perfons have, to fay what is 
iiew and diverting, does not give them time 
to weigh all cii€umftances> and confider its 
expediency. An orator therefore ihodid 
he alvifays careful of this, and before he 
gives himfelf a loofe to be witty, duly 
confider all thoie circumftances, which may 
render what he fais more or lefs feafbnable 
^tnd propen .To jeft upon a ferious occa^- 
iion is as ridiculous, as to affedi: to be 
grave and ferious upon trifles. Regard 
ihould likewife be had to the place, an^ 
thfe charaftcr of the perfons prefent. fTit 
carries in it an air of freedom and familia.- 
rity, which does not fuit all affemblies. 
Superiors, and thofe in authority, are to 
be treated with deference and reipe<St. 

And 
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And foihe perfons arc of Aat auftere t^m-^ *^T. 
per^ as to have no relKh for any thing plea-* v^VyliiJ 
fant and facetious ; much lefs can they 
bear with jokes and rallery. Befides^ there 
are fome fubjeds, which fcaroe fait with 
the embeUifhaients of wit. It is the ob^ 
ienration of a judiciosbs writer^ that TJbe^-* 
msJifudes in heroic foeU^ who endeavour ra* 
tJber tp JiU the mind, with great concepti&nsr 
than tp diveft it with fucb as are new ' 
4Md Jiirprizingy have Jeldom any thing iit 
tJbemf that can be called wit *« And the. caie < spea. 
is jnucfa the faxxie in oratory. The more ^^^ '52. 
iokmn and important the fubjed is^ the . 
lefs room it leaves for the fpeaker to ap-- 
pear witty. While the mind is implbyed 
upon iblid and weighty affairs^ it cannot 
well attend to the lefTer beauties of wit and' 
humour ; and if it could^ they would be 
wholly unfeaibnable. The fuWime 'ftile 
therefore in general, admits the feweft or- 
naments of this kind. The region of wit 
has a lower fituation, and lies among com^ 
moil and well known ideas. In order to 
be witty and humorous, the mind muft not 
be upon the ilretch, but in an eafy pofture^ 
and fancy at leifiire to indulge itfelf with 
delightful images, arifing from an agreable 
combination of fuch ideas, as at that time 
Vo^.. II. P pre- 
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^^^T.pfefent themfelves to the imagmatroiiC 
\im-^-^ The befl fpeakers therefore do not afFedt 
this upon grave and important matters^ 
unlefs perhaps occafionally, to relax the 
minds of their hearers^ and keep up their 
attention^ or to expofe an adverfary, or 
efcape a difficulty, with which they them^ 
fclves are prefled. A great part of the 
fubjeft of concife wit, efpecially in ora- 
^DeOrat.^Qfy^ as Ciccro has obferved ', turns upon 
f. fs^\ the leffer weakneffes and blemifhes of man- 
kind. As jefting upon thefe does not af- 
fedt perfoiis lives, fortunes, or reputation, 
on Tome occafions it may not only be al- 
lowable, but perhaps prove the moft effec- 
tual method of cure. But to ridicule and 
infult perfons under any heavy calamity, 
or misfortune of life, is cruel and inhu- 
mane. As the remedy therefore ought al« 
ways to be fuited to the nature of the dif- 
eafe, ridicule fhould be confined within its 
proper bounds. Befides, as this is not a 
flate of perfeiStion^ and blemifhes are fome- 
times found in the brighteft charadters ; a 
fkilful and prudent orator will carry this 
matter no farther, than may anfwer his 
prefent purpofe. Moreover, great care is 
neceffary in direfting this weapon, left be- 
ing thrown at rovers, as we fay, it hit 

thofe. 
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t&o^9 igalnft whom it was not defigne^. L E c T. 
Cicero tells iis> that in a cauie at Rome, a 



witnef^ being produced, who was a very 
ihort man, onfe of the counfel on the othei" 
fide delired the judge, he might hive leave 
to afk him d qU6ftion. The judge bid 
him be fhbrt. Upon which he replied i 
He would fuit his quefttM te the man '* This ' ^^f^^- 
ihight have pafled for wit, but the judge r. 60/ 
happening to be a lefs man than the wit-* 
ncfs, the jeft fell upon him 5 which raifed 
a laughter among the fpedatorsj but caufed 
the difpleafure of the court* For the fame 
feaibn fuch jokes fhould be avoided, as may 
fcera to refleft on bodies of men, or any 
particular itnployment, or manner of life, 
where all will think themfelves concerned. 
The like^may be faid of low and vulgar 
jefts, which leflen the fpeaker's authority, 
and bring him into contempt. T© thefe 
we may add ftale jefls, and fuch as appeaf 
premeditated. Thofe coined upon the fpot, 
from prefent incidents, pleafe moil, as they 
are the beft proofs of a ready thought. ¥ot 
which reafbn, we find perfons generally 
moft delighted with repartees; becaufe they 
require the quickefl turn, and give leaft 
time for thinking. It is an handfom and 
genteel way of rallery, when perfons charge 

P a them- 
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JL E c T. tifcefwfe!v*6 with thoft things,: which th^y 
u-Pv*^ difapprove in others^ This is the ibft^ft 
manner cf reproofs firtce as all men na<- 
turally Ioyo diefxijCblveSj and are defiraus to 
cpnceal th^ir failings; others can have Ids 
rtSifbii to be difplea&d, while they appear 
to.fpeak nqvfOfSt of them, .^n they fixy 
ckf thenjfelvesw To thefe r^ftions I fhatt 
only add one obfcr^af ion of Cicercf, who^ 
fais, that Wit gtnerc^y: fii^c^d^s: hefl\ when 
» Z)^Orfl/. delivered with a cothpsifed dHd Jsrioiks air '* 
f 7 /"* Fot as it affetfts us moft, when kaft expec- 
ted, by taking us at a fivprize ; any pofi-^ 
tion of the feat^iite^ that gives us notice 
of it, aad prepares ns for it, rauft ia pro- 
portion abate its eiRcacy, Befides, levity 
as little fuits the coi(9tenaf^0 of. an ora- 
tor, z% qnibble does his linguag^e, or sni^ 
micry Iris a£Hon» 
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LECTURE XLf. 

• • 

Of Epifiles and Dialogues, and tbeir Stile. . 

THE fubjeft of elocmtiM Wiag ofLECl 
ffatt iffipoftaace, and tnafcing fo^J^ 
ooofiderable a part. In die art of oratory ; 
I have endeavouced not only ta ftifiw the 
nature of it m general, bat tikewiie to d&- 
4bnbe &(^ propeities, by ^i^liicli the feve^ 
cal cfaarad^ers of flile are more pecoliarfy 
d&S^oigoiOEaA from each other. And that 
mfoAiag ffiay be wan^g to iet thia matter 
in the plameft ti^t, I ihaU now piocede 
4o eiremplHy fhefe charaders by particular 
inAahces under each kind of ftik i and 
fludl begin with fpifiles and dkddgues, which 
are proper to the low ftile. 

A!fi> as to epi/lles, this w31 eafily ap- 
pear, by confidering die nature and defign 
of them. Now an epifile is nothing elie, 
but the expreffing that by writing to an 
abient perfbn, whidi we ihould diink pro* 
per to ^ to him if prefent. And diere- 
fore ibidly ipeaking, the matter of it is 
die -fame widi that of con¥eriation, nor 
AouM it difier in the manner of expreffion. 
And whoever icts himfeif about writing an 

P 3 epiiUc, 
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JL E c T. cpiftle, fliould confider it in this vieWt 
Now in our ufual difcourfe, all pomp ancj 
ftudy of language is not only unneceflary, 
b^t very improper. The moft plaip and 
eafy ways of conveying our thoughts, muft 
pertainly h% bpfti ?s being njoft natu^ 
ral. Purity in the choice of words, and 
juftnefs of conftrudjon, jpiijed with perr- 
ipicuity, are the cheif prppertie^ of this 
ftile, Accordipgly Cicero f^s : In wri^ 
ting letters we make yfe of common words and 

% AdFam, expreJiQfis '. And Seneca more fully : / 

f/. 21. ^ould have my letters to be like my dijcourfes, 
when we either Jit or walk to^et^er, unftu^ 

* fp- 75/ died and eajy *• And wh^t prudent man, 
jn his common diicourle, aims at bright 
and ftrong figure?, beautiful turns of laiir 
gu^ge^j or laboured periods ? Nor is it air- 
ways requifite to attend to exadl order an^l 
roethodt H^ thaf is mafter of what he 
writes, will naturally enough exprefs h;s 
thoughts without perplexity and 'conf ufioq ; 
and more than this is feldom neceffary, 
. efpecially ipi familiar letters, 

Ijjdeep, as the fubjedls of epjftles are 
ex(Qe4ipg vafipusi they wifl neceffarily re-- 
q^ire fpme variety in the Rianner of cxr 
prefliQU, Jf the fubje^l be fomething 

W?ighfy and piomehtowsi ^he language 

ihoul(J 
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ihould be ftrong and folemn ; in things of ^ ^rS^" 
a lower nature, more free aod eafy ; and 
upon lighter matters, jocofe and p^eafant.. 
In exhortations it ought to be lively and 
vigorous, ii) confolations kind and com- 
piafiipnate, and f.n adviiing grave and fer^ 
rioua. In narratives it fhould be clear and 
diiUjid^ in requefls modeft, in commenr- 
dations freindly, in profperity chearful, 
and mournful in a'dverfity. In a word, 
the iHle ought to be acconunodated to the 
particul^ naturis of the thing, about which 
it is converfant. But ftill nothing more is 
requiiite, than what would happen ui dif- 
courfing upoq the fame varie^ qi fub:- 
je£ts. 

Besides, the d^ereot character of thp 
peribn, to whom the letter is writen, re?- 
quires a like difference in the modes of 
expreflion. We do not ufe the fame lan- 
guage to private perfons, and thofe in a 
public ftation ; to fuperiors, inferiors and 
equals. Nor do we exprefs ourfelves alike 
to old men and young, to the grave an4 
facetious, to courtiers and phUofophcrs, to 
our freinds aad flrangers. Superiors are 
to be addirefTed to with refpedt, inferiors 
widi courtefy, and equals with civility 5 
and every one's character, flatiop, and cif- 

P 4 cum- 
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L E c T. cumftances in life, with the relation we 

XLI 

^ -^-^ ftand in to him, occaiions (bme variety in 
this re^etft. But when freirids and ac- 
quaintance correspond by letters, it carries 
them into all the freedom and good hu- 
mour of converiation; and the nearer it xe-^ 
fembles that the better, fince it x$ defigncd 
to fupply the room of it. For when freinds 
cannot ergoy each others company, the 
next fatisfadion is to convcrfewith each 
other by letters. Indeed, fometimes grea- 
ter freedom is ufed in ^piftles, than the 
lame perfons would have taken in difcour- 
fing together ; becaufe, as Cicero fais, jj 
li'^y'""'' fetter does not Mujh^. But ftill nothing 
^. 12. ought to be faid in a letter, which, conr 
iidered in itfelf, would riot have been fit 
to lay in dilcourfe ; tho modefty perhaps, 
or fome other particular reafon, might' hav^ 
prevented it. And thus it frequently hap- 
pens in requefts, reproofs, and other cir- 
cumftances of life. A man can afk that 
by writing, which he could not do by 
- words, if prefent j or blame what he thinks 
amifs in his freind with greater liberty 
when abfent, than if they were together. 
From hence it is eafy to judge pf the fit- 
'nefs of any expfeflion to ftand in an epiftle, 
only by cOnfidering, whether the fame way 

of 
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1^ ^leaking wouid be proper m talkiDg ^ B c :P; 
with the £uiie perfi>n« Indeed, thh diffi>- 
Koce may be allowed, that as perfims have 
more time to thii&, whea th^ write, than 
when they fpeak ; a greater accuracy of 
language may Ibmetcsies be expedied m 
one, than the other. However, this makes 
no odds as to the kind of ftik ; for eveiy 
one would choofe to' (peak as corredly, as 
he writes, if he could. And therefore afl 
^h words and expreffions, as are unbe- 
coming in converiation, ihould be avoided 
m letters ; and a manly (ioaplicity , iiee <^ 
all afibftadon ; plain, but Recent and agre- 
^We ; ihould run diro Ae whole. This is 
the ufual ftUe of Cicero's epifUes, in which 
^ {4ainne(s and fimplicity of his didion, 
is accompanied with fomething (o ple^nt 
and ingaging, that he keeps up the acten- 
toon of his reader, vrithout fuffering him 
to rire. On the other hand, Hiny's ftile 
is fnccind, and witty ; but generally fo fcdl 
of turns and qinbUes upon the found of 
words, as apparently lender it more ftiff 
and a£Feded^ than agrees with converfa- 
tion, or than a man of fenfe would chooie 
in difcoutfe, was it in his power. You 
mayin fome meafttre judge of Pliny's man- 
ner, by t>ne (hort letter to his freind, which 

2 runs 
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X E C T^Tjins thus : How fare you ? As I do in the 
I country ? pleafantly ? that is at leifure ? 
For which reqfon I do not care to write long 
letters, but to read them ; the one as the ef^ 
feSt of niceneji, and the other of idlenefs. 
For nothing is more idle than your nicefolks^ 

» Ub. be. Qjr curious than your idle ones. Farewell ^^ 
* Ev^ry fentence here confifts of aa antithe- 
fis, and a jingle of words, very different 
from the ftile of converfation, and plainly 
the efie^t of fludy. But this was Owing 
to the age in which he lived, at which time 
the Roman eloquence was funk into puns^ 
iuid an affedtation of wit; for he was other-^ 
wife a man of fine ienfe> and gre^^t lear^ 

iiing- 

As to the form or compofition of epifllps, 
they ufually confiil of a proper compella- 
tion, with a fhort preface to introduce the 
fubje(9: of the difcourfe, which when fi- 
nifhed, is followed by a breif and decent 
Conclufion. This is io plain and obvious, 
that nothing more need be faid concer- 
ning it, and therefore I fliall procede to con- 
fider the flile proper for dialogues. 

Now by a dialogue is here meant a con- 
vprfation, real or feigned, between two or 
more perfons, reprefented in writing. So 
that, as an antient writer has obferved. An 

epifile 
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0pt^le is, as it were, one part of a dialogue '• ''^^S^' 

And as the end of ipeecb is coaverfation> i ^^^ 

DO kind of writing can be more natural^ ph^^' 
than dialogue, which reprcfents this. And ^^- ^Z- 
accpjrdingly we find it was introduced very ub. Vi. 
early, for there are ieveral inftances of it'^*^- 5*^ 
in the M ofaic hlftory. The antient Greek 
writers alio fell very much into it, eipeci^ 
^y the philoibphers, as the mof): conve- 
nient and agreable method of communica^ 
ting th^ir ientiments and inftrudtions to 
mapkind^ And indeed it feems to be at^ 
tended with v^ry poniiderable iadvantages, 
jf well and judiqiouDy managed. For it is 
capable to make the drieft fubjeds enter- 
taining and pleafant, by its variety, and the 
different charadters of the Speakers. Be- 
iideS| things tnay be canvafed n^ore mi- 
nutely, and piany lefler matters, which 
/crve to cjejir up 4 fubjed, may be intro- 
duced with a better grace by queftions and 
gniwers, pbje^ons and replies, than can 
be coqveoiently done in a continued dii^ 
courie. Th^re is likewife a further ad- 
vantage in this way of writing, that the 
author is at liberty to choofe his fpeakers. 
And therefore, as Cicero has well obser- 
ved, when we imagine, that we hear per- 
Ibns of an eft^bljihed reputation for wif- 
4 dom 
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LECT.dom and kaowledge ttlkiiig together, h 
^.....^^w neccffarily adds a weight Jtnd- authority to 
«2>^^w^..jiie difcourfe V ^and more dofefy ingages 
the attention. The fobjeft ind;tter of it ^ 
very cxtenfive. For whatever is a proper 
argument of difcourfe, public or pnvate, 
ferious or jocofe $ whatever is fit lor wife 
and jflgenioue naen to talk «poft, either for 
improvement or divcrfion ; is fuitaUe for 
a tKalogue. 

' Fkom this general accotmt of the natitre 
of dialogue, it is eafy to perceive, what 
kind of IVile heft fuits it. Its affinity with 
cpiftks, fliews there ought to be tio great 
difference between ih«m in this refpefl'. 
Indeed, fome have beeii of opiftrofti^ that it 
ought rather to firik bdow thtrt bf ah epi- 

ftle, becaufc dialogues ihouH 5n all re- 
fpefts reprefenl the Ifsreedom of ccMvverfa- 

tion ; whereas epiftles ought femetimes to 

be competed with cafe and ackrttraey, t^ipt^ 

*Morh. cially whcn^ writch to f»peiiors ♦. Btft 

CoU. ep. -^re feems td be little weikit in 1M9 ar- 

Pi- S4"* 

^umont, fince the defign of an epiftle is to 
<ay the fame things, and in the ferae man-* 
ner, as the writer judges would be moft lit 
and proper for him to fpeak, if prefent. 
And the very fame thing is ddfigncd'tn a 
dialogHe> with tefpetft to lihe fevefa! per- 

fons 



fcni concerned m it. Upon thi wbbleLECT. 
iheafcatt the bkc plain> cafy^ and fimpk 
ifile^ foited to the mztnt^ of the fubjed^ 
and the partioiilar dbarad^ts of die per fiiog 
Goilceian}^ ieekBis: to agree to both; ; . 

But ilt greater ikiU is reqiiiftd in wii* 
tiag ciialqgiies, tbaa letters ^ I ihall giive at 
more putK^u acdouac of die principal 
things neceflaty to be regiir4ed in their. 
QonpQfiliom ami Hlnftr^te tjhem cheifly 
front Ckiaro') €ac«Uint^£Miij{:^^/ conccfmttg 
amwiatirs ; A diaV^gue then doofifts of two 
patls^ an mtt^duSHon^ and the body qf the 
difcmrfe. 

The mtrodu^ion acquaints us with the 
place, daifiii peiribns, and occafion of the 

TMtis CJlcdro places the icene of his dia« 
kgues at Cniffit^'s country leat» a very pro- 
per rece6> both- for foch a debate, and the 
pdur^s ingaged in it. 

And as they were perfoils of the firft 
nuaks snd k)opkyed in the greateft affairs 
cf fiate» 1^ the diicourie held tham for 
two dayj^ he reprefents it to have hap- 
pened at die time of a feftival^ when there 
was no bttfineft done at R^Hne^ whieh gave 
tbes^ an opport«iuty to be abibnt. 

An^ 
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LECT. AUd bficaufe the greateft regard is fdl 
be had in the choice of the peifons^ whcf 
ought to be fuch> as are well acquainted . 
with the fubje£t| upon which they dif- 
courfe ; in thefe dialogues of Cicero^ the 
two -principal difputants are Craflus ahd 
Antony, the greateft orators of that age^ 
and therefore the moft proper perfens to 
difpute upon the qualifications neceiTary 
for their art. One would thidk it fcaree^ 
neceflary to obferve, that the conference: 
fhould be held by perfons, who lived at the 
fame tinie, and fo were capable to eonverfc 
together. But yet fome good writers have 
run into the iihprdpriety of feigning dia- 
logues between perfons, * who lived at di-* 
ftant times. Plato took this method, in 
which he has been followed by Macro- 

"Vid. bius '. But others, who have been wil-^. 

ij^'a. lii^g to bring perfons to difcourie together^ 
who lived in different ^geS, without fuch 
inconfiftency, have wrote dialogues of the 
dead. Lucian has made himfelf moft re-- 
markable this way. As to the number of 
perfons in a dialogue, they may be more 
or lefs. So many, as can conveniently 
carry on a converfation without diforder of 
confufion, may be admited. Some of Ci-' 
cero's dialogues have only two, others three 

or 
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6f more, and thofe concerning ah orator L E <^ 'T- 
feven. And it is convenient th^ fhould 
all, in fbme reipedte, be peribns of difFe- 
rent chara<Sers and abilities, which contri-* 
butes both to the variety and beau^ of the 
diicourfe, like the different attitude of fi- 
gures in a pit^re. Thus in Cicero's dia- 
logues laft mentioned, Crafius excelled ii| 
art, Antony principally for the force of his 
genius, Catulus for the purity of his ftile, 
Scevola for his ikill in the law, Caefar for 
wit and humour; and tho Sulpitius and 
Cotta, who were young men, were both 
excellent orators, yet they differed in their 
manner. But there fhould be always one 
cheif peribn, who is to have the main part 
of the converfation ; like the hero in an 
epic poem, or a tragedy, who excells the 
reft in. action ; or the principal figure in a 
pidure, which is moft conipicuous. In 
Plato's dialogues this is Socrates, and Craf* 
fus in thofe of Cicero above mentioned^ 

It is uflial likewife in the introduction, 
to acquaint us with the occafion of the 
difcourfe. Indeed this is not always mea-^ 
tioned, as in Cicero's Dialogue cf the part^. 
if oratory y where the fbn begins immedi- 
ately with defiring his father to inftrudt 
him in the art. But it is generally takei^ 

notice 
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I £ c T. notice of^ and moft Gommonly reprcfentcel 
^^^ oA accidental* And the rcaibn of that tmcy 
he perhap^^ that fuch diifeourfes appear 
moft i^atural'; aftd may li^ewiie s^brd 
Ibme kind of dpotogy for the writer hi 
managing hi& dilfer^t chara<^ers> fince the 
greatcft men may be fuppofed not always 
to fpeak with the utmoft exadnefs in an 
accidental converfation. Thus Cicero in 
his dialogues concerning an orator, makes 
Craffus occasionally fall upon the fubje<ft of 
oratory, to divert the company from the 
melancholy thoughts of what they had 
been difcourfing of before, with relation 
to the public disorders, and the dangers, 
which threatened their country. But the 
introduction ought not to be too long and 
tedious. Mr» Addifon complains of this 
fault in fome authors of this kind. For 
tie, as he fais, f^e of thijinefi treatifis of 
the moji polite Latin and Greek writers are 
in dialogue, as many very valuable peices of 
French, Italian, and Englijl^ appear in the 
fame drefs ; yet in fome of them there it fi 
much time taken up in ceremony, that before, 

* « , .. ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ *^^^ f^^P^> ^^^ dialogue is 

^ Dial, i^' r rn y ^ ^ o 

€f Med, in baif over ^ . 

tbi begin. I COME fiow to the body of the dif- 
courfe, in which fome things relating to 

the 
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the perfbds^ and dthefs to tbo fut^cdf, are^ SR^' 
p^per to be remarked. ^ . 

Akj» as to the perfohs^ ike |>rihcipal 
thing to be attended to, is to keep up a 
luftnefs of chara£ter thro the whole; . Anft 
the diftin<3: chata<5ters ought to ^c h per) 
fe^7 ohierved, that from the rery w^di 
themfelves it may be always kao^nx^ whd 
is the ipeaket^ This makes dialogiot more 
difficalt, dlaa fiogle deibriptioni by reafoo 
of the imtnber and varie^ of .cI:HirA£tera> 
which are td be jdrawn at.th£ ^ine.timei 
Md each of thehi managed with thi 
greauil propriety; The principal fpeak^ 
ihould appear to be a peribn of ^eat feaft 
and wii(k)m, and beft acquainted ^kAi tbui 
{ahgcQt. No queftioa ought to be ajked 
him, or objedion ftarted to what he fais;^ 
bttt what he ihould fairly anfwen And 
what is &id by the refl £hoiild prittcipalljf 
tcad to proibote his difcoar&, rand carry, it 
thro in the OioA artful ai^d ^ea^ maiitr 
ner ^ Where the* argument is .attended with 
difficultiesr one other pexion or ikore maj^ 
be introduced :of jeq[ua} rqputation^ cf nedr 
it, tmt of diffe^dnt. ientiilicnts^ td oppofe 
hiiii, and maiotaiA the ^rodtrai^l Me of tbd 
queliion* Tins gives opportunity fol^ a 
dMroiif^ eaianiiasLtion of tkc-fQiAt an bo9i 

VoL^ IL (i, ^ fides, 
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LECT.QitSf and anfwering all objedions. But 
if the combatants are not pretty equally 
matched; aiid mailers oif the fubjeft, they 
WiU treat it but fuperiicially. And thro 
Ate whole debate th^re ought not t& be 
the leail wrangling» peeviflinefs, or obfti- 
nacy ; mthing but the appearance of good 
humour and good breeding, the gentleman 
and the freind, with a readinefs to fubmit to 
convi£tion, aiid the force of truth, as the 
evidence (hall appear on one fide or the 
other. In Cicero, theie two charaders are 
Crafliis and Antony. And from them Mr. 
Addiiba feems to have taken his Philan-^ 
dfCr and Cynthio, in his Dialogues upon tht 
m/efulnefs of antient medali, which are for- 
med pretty much on Cicero's plan. Where 
younger perfi)ns are preiient, or fuch> who 
are not equally acquainted with the i&b* 
ypQi ; they Should be rather upon the in- 
:quiry9 than diipute. And the qitefltons 
iliey alk, fhould neither be long, nor too 
:frequeht^ that they may not too much ia« 
^tetruptthe:debatej or appear over taUca* 
jdve before wifer. and more experienced 
^dbns. Sulpitius andCotta faftain this 
:x;bara^er in: Ci€«o,. and Eugesius in Mr. 
^^((Mi . Aod It is very convenient there 
xSiqUM. be.oiie peiiiiii oi a: witty and joco& 
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Irafnoar, to enliven the difcourfe at^pro-^^^jT- 
per feafbnsi and make it the more cnter-^u-^^dW 
tainingy eipecially when the dialogue id 
^wn out to any confiderable lengths 
Gaeiar has this part in Cicero. And in 
Mr. Addiibn Cynthio is a petibn of this 
tam^ dio at the fame time he is a prin- 
cipal diiputant^ and oppofes Philander in 
a merry way. Mr. Addifon's fubje^ ad«* 
mitted of this^ but the feriouiheis and 
gravity of Cicero's argument required x: 
di£S^rent fpeaker for the jocole part* Many 
perfi>ns ought not to ijpeak immediately 
one after another. Horace's rule for plays 
is : 

To croud the Jiage is odious and Mbfurd^ 
Let no fourth a&orjirive tojpeak a word '* ^Ariifon* 
The Scaliger and others think a fourth ^'^ *^ * 
perfibn may ibmetimes be permitted to (peak 
in the fame £:ene without confufion< How-^: 
ever^ if this is not commonly to be allowed; 
upon the ftage> where the a^prs are pre- 
fenty add may be diftinguUhed by their 
voice and habit'; . much lefs in a dialogue^ 
where you have only their names to di^ 
ftingi:iifli them* 

With regard to the fubjeift, all tho, 
arguments (hould appear probable at lea^ 
and nothing be advanced^ whichi jx^y feenx 

Q 2 weak 



i-Sc'».W€air,(5t:frf^^ : I'fedfe ought alfo to he 
^ union in dialogue, that the dilcouiie 
may not ramfak^ but. keep up to thrmain 
de£gn. IrOeedf £bart and pkaiant di-- 
gmilionk ai^e ibmetimes allowibk for the 
eaKeiaod aiit&ct»inment of the feader. . But 
eveiy thin^ fiibuld be jib £bianaged^ that he 
HGy Ailk.Udiable to carry cm. tbe thread, of 
the.difcourfe.in bis. iniad> aod keep the 
niaifl a)Bgtimcirtiavicw^iiU:the whole ia 
ficii(hed;.^3'h6 writers of dialogue have aot 
et^nfined. thfirl diicoarfes to any certain 
i^ceLof time j.. but either concluded them 
wijil jhe. dkyL'y^ or. broke oS, when their 
Ipeakers have been tired, and reaflumcd. 
theni agaifiVthe next d^. Thus Cicero 
-kllaws::tw0:«d^ys: fur bifr three dialogues 
' Gcubaerningfan: oratoc;. but^ Mr. Addiibn' 
exfieiidsh^1i[>^l^ree^cdaysy allowing a dzf 
fweaoh^ Hot has the fame method al^^ 
t^9 bean obfiryed m coinpadug dialogo^^ 
FiX foiKietimeS'tbe wpitery • t>y way of nar- 
rimjo, iKslates^ a difcomft, whichipitfidd be-- 
t^»^^ other 'per fotis; Sucll am the dia« 
lo|«iie& o^^Ckef^ and.' -Mr. Addifoii hA 
mentioned^ and many other^^ both^xxf the 
2ikiy^t^t» aud modems But at other- times 
th^ §pQi3k^^ are ji^i^^^^^^ i^ pdr&iOv aa- 
tllfeing^ tK» each' oj^^eit^ ^his> j& Ckera^ 
-*^.'» :2 j- obferves>. 
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obfervesy prevents the frequent repetition ^ ^ ^T. 
of thoie words, 6e Jaid, and ie replied * s ^— v-*-' 
and by placing the hearer, as it were, in"^^'^^- 
the converfation, gnres him a more lively 
reprefentation of the diicourie, which makes 
it the more afieding. And therefore Ci- 
cero, who wrote his Dialogue of old dge ia 
this manner, in which Cato, who was then 
in years, largely recounts ^e fatisfaAioits 
of life, which may be injoyed in old age^ 
teHs his freind Atticus, he was himfelf lb 
a^ded with that difcourie, that when he 
reviewed it ibmetiraes^ he fancied thty 
were iiot his own words, but Cato's^^^®* 
There are fbme other dialogues of Cicero , 
writcn in the fame way ; as that qH freind^ 
Jhip, and of the parts of oratory. And both 
Plato and Lucian generally chooie this mc-* 
thod. 

From the account here g^ven coficer«- 
fling die nature and defign of epiftks aAd 
dialogues, I prefume it will appear, that 
the low iiile is the proper charadeTf in 
which they ought generally to be wiitttif 
So that if at any time it be neceflary to 
cany it higher, this muft ariie from die 
nature of the fiil^ed^ ot the circumilances 
of the perfpBS in ibine particular cafes. 
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Of Hiftoryy and its StUe. 

Lf C T. y TTAVINQ defcribcd the fcvcral formj 
Xn or charaftcrs of ftile, into which it 
is ufually diflinguifhed by ^rhetoricians, J 
propofed to illuftrate th^t diitindlion by 
particular inftance^^ and. beg^ with epifUes 
and dialogues ; which from the nature and 
defign Qf fuch writings appear to fuit beil 
with the low ftile, as was (hewn in my 
laft difcourfe, I now procede to a fubje£t, 
which principally requires the middle ftilc, 
and that is hijioryi which I iball treat in 
the fanie method, and endeavour to ex- 
plain the nature, properties, and feveral 
kinds of hiftory, from whence it will ap- 
pear whgt flil? is moil fuitable in its com- 
pofitioUf And if the copjoufnefs ^nd va- 
riety of thp fubjed: did not npceflarily o^>- 
. Jige me to be much larger upon it, than 
upon either of the former ; yet its qfeful^ 
licfs and affinity with oratory would be a 
fufficient apology. For if hiftory be not 
properly jL part of ap orator's prpvincp, it 
hqs fp.qear a relation to it, that in tlje 
©pillion of Cipero, an ojator is heft cjuali-r 
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ficd to write a good hiftory ". And had ^xul' 



not the iniquity of the times presented v 
him, there is die higheft reaibn to be^^^jj. 
]eive, he had himielf given a proof of it *. '• "» '5- 
For B^ had formed fnch a defign, as the V|^^ 
lafl work of bis life, at the time he was Suet, Plat, 
taken off by Antony. ** *^' 

The fulled of hiflory in general is ei- 
ther things or fa^, and in this large ienfe 
of the word, it may be divided into two 
forts, natural and cvoU. Thus Theophrar 
ftus calls his work, in which he has trea- 
ted of the nature and properties of plants^ 
An bijlory of plants. And we have a trea^ 
tife of Ariflotle, intitled. An hiftory ofani^ 
mals. And Pliny's Natural fitftory is a 
book very well known. But as this kind 
of hiftory requires little or no sut, either 
In its compofition or ftile, it is iufficient 
juft to mentiiHi it. 

It is the other fort T|)rop<^ to cpnii^ 
der, namely, croil hiftory^ which is what 
we ufually mean by hiftoiy in dte ccMn- 
mon ienie of die word. And according 
to this acceptation of it, hiftory is a nar* 
rative of fuch £ids, as are fit to be tranA 
mittpd to pofterity, for the ufe of man^ 
kind^ and the better condudl of human 
life; The proper bufinef$ of hiflory then 
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^ECT.fe to rdite h&s^ and pfpecially hvinan acr* 
dotn ; but not (a, as to exclude any te^ 
markablc events of nat^m or prpvidcnce* 
And therefore hiftQrian$ tsJip c^re to pre-? 
^rve an4 tranfnjit tq pt&mty the r^em- 
hranee not only of luch tianfaftions, ai 
plainly ftie w the interppfition of providence 
in the government pf human a^airs ; but 
likewife pf fuch furprizing events, as arc 
the immediate eflfeft of a divine powen 
Indeed, ibme of the hefl pagan hi^orian^ 
^m to have been over ^credulous in their 
jtccQunts of inir^eles,. many of which are 
ridiculous |h Jdicmfelve^, and others not 
Ajfiic^ently attftftedr But this is no juft 
cxdeption agaijift the reality of others, or 
the hifttwian's recording f^cb, as appear tP 
te f0f , And what more noble end cap any 
lyriter. l^vt ill view, thaij w^^at i§ prQpofe4 
J)y the hiftoriap ? To perpetuate the me-? 
ftikpry qf» great a^d^ generous a6liops, i$ the 
juft rewgr^ pf virtue ; and has a i^atural 
t^n,i<fn§Ji t^ ej^cite '^othprs to an imitation 
pf theiBji frpjii a prpfoeft^ of having thf 
li^e l^iqnorf^ mid, to th?m&}v§s by ppfte*? 
^ty. Jt M ^^ell- rkap^Yfli how nxyph the 
generality of mjinkincj .gye influapped; by 
pxapipde?, more th^n by:^ecepts. - So that 
}A this refp^<5k^ th^J^ij^i^ |ias th§ adygn^ 

- :. :> ' |age 
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Cage of the philoibpher. Nor is it of U& L £ c T. 
fendce to reprefent vidcHis zSdons in thdr ^ s^^-lj 
juft and proper cdors^ in order to deter 
others from the like practices. It is na^^ 
tural to vice to love darkneis^ and cboofe 
ponceahnent. And the fear of diicoveiy 
is many time^ the ftrongeft reftraint againft 
the conunifiion of it. Nay,, often where 
power, or an exalted ftation in life, fets 
pedbns above regard to the ientiments of 
thoCb, among whom they converfe ; yet i 
fkw to pofterity, and fear of a lailing ftain 
ppon their charafber, wiH fway them io 
fpme dc^ee. And therefore it i^ not with*^ 
0ut good reafoQ, that Cicero calls hiftpry 
(Ae miftrtfs 0/ life^ i as it teaches ns ho^^ DeOrmi. 
wh«t we ought to purfue, and what tp^.^'. 
avoid. 3eiides, it is from the ^iSilance of 
hiftory, that mankind is acquainted with 
the inventions of former ages, and inabled 
to improve upon them. Without this w^ 
(hould be wholly ignorant of what had 
paded in the world before us, myl confer 
quently lole the benefit of many advan-> 
tages in life, which we now injoy. This 
kiQd of writing undoubtedly began very 
Airly in the world* Whether it was in u& 
before the flood h yncertain. 6ut the 
}eDgth of n^m lives i(i tfa9i(e firft age^ 

Whiclj 



L EC T. which gave them {6 great an advantage of 
conveying down fads from one to another 
by tradition^ feems to have rendered it lefs 
Bcceiiary. .The mofl: antient iiiftory ex- 
tant is that of Mofes. And next to him 
the Egyptians appear to have been very 
early inquirers into antiquity, but no hi- 
ftoty of their writing is now remaining. 
After them came the Grecians, tho ibme 
of their own writers acknowledge, they 
had no hiftory among them, that could be 

« Ceftfinn. depended upon, till the Olympiads ',which, 
according to Sir Ifaac Newton's account, 
was 128 years after the taking of Troy, 

* ASiart and but 149 before the building of Rome *. 

34738- ^^^ therefore fome antient writers have 
called the ages preceding that period by 
the name oi fabulous agesy becaufe the ac* 
counts we have of them arfe rather the fie- 

iCenjhr. xxom of poets, than any true hiftory ^. Th* 
bldeft Greek hiftprian now left us is He- 
Todotusj who by the fame account lived 

^ctll^l ^^^^^ ^ 11 y^^^^ ^^'^^ Rome was built ♦, 
^2. And as to the Romans, Livy himfelf con* 

fefles, there were fcarce any certain me^- 

X moirs of their affairs, till the city was 

5 uh, vi. taken by the Gauls *, which was above an 

hundred years later than Herodotus, theac- 

<:ounts before having been preferved chpifly 

by 
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hy tradition* And indeed^ this is generadfy L £ c t< 
the mi&fbrtime of .moft ^ nations, to have 
^ hiftory of their original and firft agoS 
negleded, till the memory of them has 
been in a great meafure loft, and paft le^ 
co?eiy. 

Cicero has given us the whole art of 
compofing hiftory, in a very (hort and 
eomprehenfive manner. I fhall firft tran* 
iciibe what he fais» and then confider the 
ieveral parts of it in their proper order. 
No one is ignorant f fais he, that thfirft lam 
in writing kiftory isy not to dare to fay any 
thing that is falfe ; and the next 9 not to be 
afraid to Jpeak the truth : that on the one 
h(md there be no Jufpicion of affeSion^ nor 
tf prejudice on the other. T^befe foundations 
are what all are acquainted ivith^ But the 
fuperjlru&ure confijis partly in t kings f and 
partly in the Jiile or language. TChe former 
require an order of times ^ and defcriptions of 
places. And becaufe in great and, memorable 
events 9 we are defrous to know firfl their 
foufeSf then the aStiom tbemf elves, and lajlly 
their confequences ; the bijiorian Jbould take 
notice of the fprings or motives , that occa-- 
Jioned them ; and in mentioning the fadls 
tbemf elves, Jbould not only relate what was 
Sqne or faid, bift likewife in what manner ; 

and 
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^XL?I^' tf«i/ « treating upon their cbnfefuencer^ fhevf 

\fmmfLj if they were the effeBs of chance ^ wifdom^ or 

imprudence. Nor Jhould he only^ recite the 

^ions of great and eminent perfonsy hut like^ 

"Wife difcribe their chara£lers. T^be Jiile 

ought to be fluent y fmootb, and even, free 

from that harfl^nefs and poinancy which is 

^DiOrat. ufual at the bar '. Thus far Cicero. An 

f;l liiftoiy writen in this manner, and fer^ 

nifhed with all thefe properties, muft 

needs be very entertaining, as well as in-* 

Aru£):ive. And perhaps few have come 

nearer this plan than Tacitus; tho his i\A>* 

jeS is attended with this unhappy circum-' 

ftance, or at leaft unpleafant one, as to af- 

' ford us examples rather of what we ought 

to avoid, than What to imitate. But it i% 

the bufinefs of the hiftorian, as well as of 

the philofopher, to reprefeht both virtues 

and vices in their proper colors, the latter 

doing it by precepts, and the former by 

examples. Their manner is different, but 

the end and defign of both is^ or Should 

be, the fame. And therefore hiftory has 

not improperly been faid by fooje to be 

" moral philofophy, excmpli&ed in the livfs 

^Jrs fiift. ^"^ anions of mankind *. 
f- 5- I s H A L L reduce thefe feveral things men- 

tioned by Cicero to three heads, matter, 

? ord^fi 
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orckr, and ftile 1 smd treat upoa each of ^^ ^ '^^ 
them fepantoly. But a« truth ii the bafi^< 
aod fbttodation c^ all hiftory, it wiH .be 
neceiiaiy to confider that in the firft ]dace. ^: 
Truth is» a$ it were, the' very life and: 
fool of hiftory^ by which it is diftinguifted^ 
from fabk or romance! An hiftoriaa there-*! 
fore ought not only to be a man of pm«» 
hity» but void of all paffion or bias. He 
moil have thc^ fteadinefs of a phi]ofbf^er# 
jomed with the vivacity of a poet or orar. 
tar. Without the former, he wiQ be in^' 
ieofibly fwayed by fome paffion, to give . a 
falie coloring to the adtions or chara^SierS' 
he delcribes, as favor or diflike to partita : 
or perfi»s ^SeO. his mind. Whereas he^ 
ought to be of no par^» nor to have ei«: 
ther freind or foe while writing 1 but.tx>. 
preferve himielf in a flate of the greatefb 
iodifierency ta all, that he may jmlge of 
things as thejr realfy are in their own ])ar«£ 
turcjt and not as connected, with this or. 
that peribn or party. And with this fima^; 
and fedate temper^ a lively imaginatioa ia 
requiihe^ without which his deicriptions 
will be iat and cold, nor will he be abler 
to CGXxvey to lu& readers a jufl: and adequate 
idm di great and genexous ai&ions^ Nor is ; 
the. affiflaace ofk goodT judgement Ida ne«. 
... • ceiTary 
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LECT-ceflary than any of the former qttaliti^^y 
tcr direA him what is proper to be faid^ 
and what to he omitted^ and to treat every 
thing in a manner fuitable to itd impoN 
tance* And iince thefe are the qualifica-* 
tion& neceflary for an hiftorian, it may per-" 
haps feem the lefs ftrange, that we have io 
few good hiftories- 

But hiftorical truth confiftd of t wo parts^ 
one i^, not to fay any thing we know to 
be falie^ Tho it is not fuificient td ex- 
cufe an hiftorian in relating a falfehood^ 
that he did not know it was fo, when he 
wrote it s unlefs he firft ufed all the mean^ 
in his power to inform himfelf of the truth « 
For then undoubtedly, an invincible error 
is ds pardonable in hiftory, as in morllity^ 
But the generality of writers in this kind, 
content themfeWes with taking their ac-* 
counts from heaciays, or ttanfcribing them 
from others ; without duly weighing die 
aridence, on which they are founded^ or 
giving themfelves the trouble of a ftridfc 
inqi^iry. Few will ufe the diligence ne- 
cefiaty to inform themfelves of the cer^ 
tain^ of what they undertake to relate. 
And as the want of this greatly abates the 
pleafure of reading fuch writers, T^ile per- 
&ufi rqwl with diffidence ; i^ nothing mor o^ 
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MCOfllmends an hiftorian, than iiich indu* i< £C T. 
fby. Thus we are informed of Tliiiry%,_ ^^ j 
dides, that when he wrote his hiftory ot 
the Peloponnefian war, he did not iktkff 
himfelf widi the heft accounts he could 
get from his countrymen the Athcpiansj, 
fearing they might be partial in their owa 
caufe; but fpared no expence to inform 
himfelf how the fame fa(^s were related 
by their enemies the Lacedemonians ; that 
by comparing the relations of both parties, 
he might better judge of the truth *« And > MtmU 
Poly bins took greater pains than he» iuj]^^'^* 
ocder to write his hiftory of the Roman/. 3» 4- 
afiairs ; for he travelled into Africa^ Spain» 
Gaul, and other parts of that world, that 
by viewing the feveral fcenes of adion, and 
informing himfelf from the inhabitants, he 
might come at a greater certainty of the 
fads, and repreient them in a jufter light *• * i^. m. 
But as an hiilorian ought not to aflert,'' ^'^* 
what he knows to be falfe ; ib he ihould 
likcwifc be cautious in relating things, 
which are doubtful ; and acquaint hi& rea« 
dcTB wilh the evidence he goes upon in 
fiich fads, from whence they may be able 
to judge how far it is proper to credit 
them* So Herodotus tells us what thin^$ 
hfi faw himfelf in his travels, and what he 

heafd 
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t E c T. he£trd from thaJnformation of the B^yp^ 
yj^^^^^t^ preifts and others^ widi whom he 
cony^ied« And .Curtins^ in the life of 
Al^^i^der^ faking of the. affairs of India, 
YAjg^^udvifly con&^s^. that he wrote moie^ 
than he luUy belenred- For^ fais he, I 
neither date to Mffirm pqfitii}efy<^ wkat I dauit 
dfi nor ian I tbi^A it proper to omit what I 
* f*^-^- have beiH f^ld\ -% filch a condud: the 
author fecurel his <^re(lit> \trhetfaer die things 
prove really true or falfe; dud givqs room 
for further uiqdiry^ mdiput impofing on 
hisi'eader. -' •••' • 

Tiffi other ^br^ch of hiflprical truth is# 
not to omit ^&y thing that is. true, and 
heceflary tof fei^the natter. «i^ted of in a 
clear and fuD \)^t* In the anions of paft 
kgesfi dr'dift4fit«^Mries^ 'Wherein the wri- 
te^ has no pe^fefldl condtrA, he can have 
no^ great irrdutement to brcftiik vk upon thisr 
rtrfe. ' But where iilteipeflj ^ paf ty is - in-^ 
g^^^iiy it reqiiff ^S' no fni jfll candor, is well 
as- firmnefs of mind, coriftaht^j^ to^ adhere 
to It; Affeiftion td fdnie, avef flon to dthers, 
feai*of difbbligin^ frcind^/br thdfe^inpoi«^<fer, 
Wilf often interpofe, and'tiy his' inl*grtty* 
Befidifes, an omiffioil i^ lefs^ obvious to ceii- 
fare, than a falfc aflfcrtion ; fdf thd on* 
(ttajr be ea^ afcrfbid to ijgnoranee or fbn* 
**''^'- gctful- 
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^tfiilnefs ; whereas the other will, if dif- ^ J; Vj^* 
covered^ be commonly looked upon as d€- y^^^^ 
fign. He therefore, who in fuch circum- 
fiaaces, from a generous love to truth, is 
iuperior to all motives to betray or ftifle 
it, juiUy dcferves the chara(3:er of a brave^ 
as well as honeft'maa. What Polybiu§ 
iais upon this head^ is very well worth re- 
marking, and therefore I fliall tranfcribc 
the paflage. A good man, fais he, ought 
to love kis freinds and his country ^ end ta 
have a tike dijpofition with them, both to-- 
naards their freinds and enemies. But when 
he takes upon him the character of an hifio-^ 
riofif they muji all be forgot. He mtffi often 
fpeak 'well of his enemies, and commend them, 
vfben their aSlions deferve it , andfometunes 
blame, and even upbraid bis greqteji freinds, 
when their conduSi makes it neceffary. Nor 
muJl be forbear fometimes to reprove, and at 
other times to commend the fame perfons j 
fnce all are liable to mijlake in their manage^ 
ment y and there are fcdrce any perfons, who 
are alisays in the wrong, therefore in hi-- 
fiory, all perfonal confderations Jhould be laid 
qfide, and regard had only to their aStions '. 1 lU,, i. 
And Lucian gives much the fame advice,'- '3- 
when he fais : An bijiorian ought to be 
above fear, and above corruption ; one who 
Vol. II. R £r 
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L E CT. is free ^ who toves liberty offpeecb^ and truth t 

^^^^ and to give every thing its proper name, 
moved neither by hatred, nor friendjhip % 
/paring none, not fuffering himfelf to be 
Jwayed thro pity, excefs of modejfyy or en^ 
treaty ; juji to all without partiality y in^ 
different to the fentiments of other writers, 
mafier of himfelf fubjeSt to no ones autho^ 
rity ; not conjidering what will pleafe this or 
that perfony but relating things as he finds 

' J>f m- them \ 

J 66. What a different view of mankind and 

their aftions fhould we have, were thefe 
rules obferved by all hiftorians ? Integrity 
is undoubtedly the principal qualification 
of an hiftorian ; when we can depend upon, 
this, other imperfeftions are more eafily 
paifed over. Suetonius is faid to have 
writen the lives of the firft twelve Roman 
emperors with the fame freedom, where- 
with they themfelves lived. What better 
chara6ter can be given of a writer ? The 
fame ingenuous temper appears in the two 
Grecian hiftorians above mentioned, Thu- 
cydides, and Polybius. The former of 
whom, tho banifhed by his countrymen 
the Athenians, yet exprefles no marks of 
refentment in his hiftory, either againftthem 
in general, or even againft the cheif authors 

of 
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of It, when he has occaiion to mention^^^^'i'* 

XLU 

them. And the latter does not forbear 
coiiuringy what he thought blameable in 
his neareft relations and freinds. But it is 
often no eafy matter to know, whether aa 
hiflcnian ip^iks truth or not, and keeps up 
to the ieveral charaders here mentioned*. 
Tho I think upon the conunon principles 
^ juftice, due to all mankind, we ought 
to credit him, where no marks of partia- 
lity or prejudice appear in his writings* 
And fixnetimes a judgement may in a good 
meafiire be formed of the veracity of an 
author, from his manner of expreiling him- 
isM. A certain candor and franknefs, that 
is always uniform and confiftent with it-^ 
&lf, runs thro their writings, who have no- 
thing in view but truth, which may be 
jufUy eAeemed as a very good evidence of 
their iincerity. Whereas thofe, who have 
partial defigns to anfwer, are commonly 
dKHie clofe and covert; and if at other 
times they afiume an air of opennefs and 
freedom, yet this is not conftant and even, 
but icon followed again with the appea- 
rance of ioisA bias and referve : for it is 

« 

very difficult to aft a part long together, 
without lying open to a dilcovery. And 
dierefore tho craft and deiign is exccding 

R 2 various. 
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L E€ T. varkrns^ and, Proteus like, afiumes ^ery 

L—^^^ different (hapefi ; there arc certain chftrac- 

ters, by which it may often be pefeeivtd 

and detefted : feme ik which I fliali j^ 

' See mention *. 

Hififff, ' Fin ST then, where thmgs are uncewain 
^ '^3- by Teafen of their being reported various 
ways, it is partiah'ty in an hiftorian, to give 
into the tnaft unfovorable account, where 
Others are as well known, and ^ually cre- 
dible. Again, it is a proof ^f the faitot 
bad temper, when the faifts themfelv^s are 
certain and evident, but the defign and 
motives of thofe concerned in them are 
unknown and obfcure, to affign Tome Hi 
principle, foch as avarice, ambition, ma- 
lice, interefl:, or any other vitious habit as 
the cftufe of them. This conduct is not 
only unjuft to the pcrfons, whofe a£tioii8 
they relate j but hurtful to mankind in ge- 
'neral, by endeavouring to deftroy the prin- 
cipal motive to virtue, whldi fprings from 
example* Others, who aftoft to he more 
covert, content themfehes with fufpicions 
•and fly infinuations ; and then endda\^our 
*o come off, by intimating their unwiliaaig- 
nefs to beleive them, tho they would have 
their readers do fo. And to mennion no 
more, there are others, who whfen di^ 

havQ 
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haire loaded pcrfons with unjuft calnmnics I- E,C T. 

Sy will allow them fime fli^ti 
to make what they have 
Ikid before look more credible^ and them- 
£cl«res k6 partiaL Bat the hooeft apd 
Euthfol hiflorian contemns all fbch k>waDd 
mean arts; he confiders things as thej aie 
ia tfacmfrivea, and relates them as hr finds 
Anfn» without prgiviicc or aifeftion^ 

I SHOULD now pcocedc to treat of tfas 
Mbjnfr matter ^ hiftoiy, htt this muft be 
lal i ii^Bd t9 mj next difcoutie. 
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I. E C T U R E XLIIL 
Of the BubjeEli and different Kinds of 







L E c T. Y N treating upon hiftory, I propofed to 
X confider firft the bafis or foundation of 
it, and then its fuperftrudure. The bafis 
of all hiftory is truth, by which it is diftin- 
guiflied from fable or romance, as was 
fhewn at large in my laft difcourfc. And 
therefore I fhall now procede to the confi- 
deration of thofe things, which relate to 
the body of the work ; and thefe are thq 
fubjedl matter, order, and ftile. 

I &HAJ-L begin with the firft of thefe, 
namely, the fubjedl or argument of hiftory. 
And this in general are fa<3:S:^ together 
with fuch things^ as are either connedcd 
with them, or may at leaft be requifite to 
fct them in a juft and proper light. But 
altho the principal defign of hiftory be to 
acquaint us with fads, yet all fads do not 
inerit the regard of an hiftorian ; but fuch 
only, aS may be thought of ufe and jfervicc 
for the condud of human life. Nor is it 
allowable for him, like tl:^e poet, to form 

4 ^? 
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His bufineft is to report things, 
he finds thenit without any coloring or 
dH^gaiS^ to make them more pleafing and 
paiafaUe to his reader, which would be to 
conirert his hifioiy into a noveL Indeed, 
fimc hiflories afford more pleafiue and en- 
tertainment than others, from the nature 
of the diings, of which thejr confift ; and 
it mzy be efleemed the happineis of an hi- 
flDiian to meet with fiich a fubjed; but it 
is not his fault, if it be otherwiie. Thus 
Herodotus begins his hiftorj with (hew- 
is^ that the barbarians gave the firil: oo- 
cafion to the wars between them and the 
Greeks, and ends it with an account of the 
ponifhmen^ which after ibme ages tbej 
fizfieied from the Greeks on that account. 
£udi a relation mufl not only be very agre- 
able to his countrymen the Grecians, for 
wfaofe &kes it was writen; but likewife 
very inffanftiye, by informing them of the 
jufijce of providence in punifhing public 
injuries in this world, wherein fbcieties, as 
fiich, are only capable of punifhment. And 
therefore thofe examples might be of uie 
to caution them againfl the like pradices. 
On the contrary, Thucydides begins his 
Jufioty with the unhappy ftate of his coun. 

R 4 tiymcn 
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L E c T. trymtn thfe Athenidns, and ih the cotirft 
C.;.v--^of it plainly intimates, that they wfere l!i* 
caufe of the calamitous wkr between tf^etti 
and the Lacedemonians. Whereas, had ht 
been more inclined to pleafe and gratifjr 
his countrymen, than to write the truth. 
Tie might have Fet things in fueh a Kght, 
as to have made their enemies appear the 
aggreflbrs. But he fcorned to court ap-* 
plaufe at the expence of truth and juftice, 
and has fet a noble example of integrity to 
all future hiftorians. But as all aftions do 
not merit a place in hiftory, it requires no 
fipall judgetnent in an hiftorian to ftie<^ 
fuch only, as are proper. Cicero obferves 
very juftiy, that hiftory is coiiverjant in 
» ^eora*^ '^reat and memorahle actions '. For this rea- 
jf. ,^/ ion an liiftorian (hould, always keep pofte,- 
rity in view, and relate nothing, whiclf 
piay not upon fbme account or other be 
worth the notice of after ages. To de^p 
fcend to trivial and minute matters, fucfi 
as frequently occur in the common aii^airs 
of life, is below the dignity of hiftory, 
3ueh writers ought rather to be deemed 
journalifts than hiftorians^j who have no 
View or expedlation that their works fhould 
furvive them, But the ikilful hiftoriaa is 

iire4 with ^ more noble arnbition* His 

^efign 
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defign ik to. acquaint fucceding ages with L b c r. 
Whiit rettiarkible occurrences happet^ed iti 
the world beibre thetn> to do ju(Hc« to th« 
memory of great and virtuous tneti, and at 
die ikme time to perpetiiite hia own* 
Hiny the younger has fome fine refle^tioiit 
upon this head^ in a letter to a freind. 
Tau advife mcy fais he, to write an biji&ry^ 
and not you only 9 for many others have dont 
the fame^ and I am ntyfelf inclined Po it. 
Not that I bekrve fnyjetf qualified for if, 
nsbicb would be rdjh to think, till I have 
tried; but becauft I ejhem it a generous ac^ 
tion not to Jujfer tbofe to be forgoten, who/k 
memory ought to be eterhited; and to perpe^ 
tuate the names cf others jtogether with ones 
own. For there is nothing lam ff dejirous 
or ambitious of as to be remembred here^ 
ifter ; 'Which is a thing worthy of a man^ 
efpetially of ofie, who, conjviouf of no guilty 
has nothing to fear from pojlerity. ^here^ 
fore I am thinking day and night by what 
means, as Virgil fais, 

my name 
To raijfe aloft : 
that would fuffice me, for it is above my wijh 
to add with him : 

and wing tny fiight to fame. 

B«t oh ! 

However, 
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L E c T. However^ this is enough, and wbat bifiory 
^^^...J^alone feems to promtfe \ This was Pliny's 
« Lib. V. opinion, with regard to the ufc and ad- 
vantage of hiftory ; the fubje<3: of which, 
as I have faid, are generally naatters of 
weight and InGiportance. And therefore, 
when a prudent hiflorian thinks it conve- 
venient to take notice of things, in them- 
felves lefs coniiderable, he either does it 
with brevity, or for fome apparent reafon, 
or accounts for it by fome juft apology. 
So Dion Caffius, when he has mentioned 
fome things of lefler moment in the life of 
Commodus (as indeed that emperor's life 
was cheifly filled up with cruelty and folly) 
makes this excufe for himfelf. / would 
noty fais he, have it thought, that I defcend 
below the gravity of hijiory in writing thefe 
things. For as they were the aSiions of an 
emperor, and I was prefent, and faw them 
ally and both heard and converfed with him, 
Hih.ixxn.I did not think it proper to omit them *. He 
'• ^^>- feems to think thofe adions, when per- 
formed by an emperor, might be worth 
recording j which, if done by a perfon of 
inferior rank, would fcarce have deferved 
notice. Nor does he appear to have judgefd 
amis, if we confider, what an influence the 
condu(3; and behaviour of princes, even in 

the 
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Ac common circumflances of life, have^^^T- 
upon all beneath them; which may fbme- 
times render them not unworthy the re- 
gard of an hiftorian, as examples either for 
imitation, or caution. 

But altho fads in general are the pro- 
per fubjed: of hiftory, yet they may be dif- 
ferently confidered with rt^rd to the ex- 
tent of them, as they relate either to par* 
ficular perfons, or communities of men. 
And from this confideration, hiftory has 
been difttnguifhed into three forts ; biogra- 
phy ^ particular y and general bijlory. The 
lives of fingle perfons is called biography. 
By particular hi/lory is meant that of par- 
ticular ftates, whether for a Ihorter or lon- 
ger (pace of time« And general hijlory 
contains an account of feveral ftates exifting 
together, in the fame period of time. 

The fubjed of biography are the lives 
cither of public or private perfons; for 
many ufeful obfervations in the condud of 
human life may be made from juft ac- 
counts of thofo, who have been eminent 
and beneficial to the world in either fta- 
tion. Nay, the lives of vitious perfons are 
not without their ufe, as warnings to others, 
by obforvihg the fatal confequences, which 
iboper or later generally follow fuch prac- 
tices. 
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LECT.flcts. But for tiiole^ who exftoibd tl^ir 
c.^^^^ lives, or ofherwlfe implayed their titno ttxki 
labof, for the fervitc of thbir ftllow creiH 
tures 1 It feem^ but a juft debt, thiit &eir 
memories fliould be perpetuated after them^ 
and pofterity acquainted withr-thcir bfene- 
fadors. The expeftation of this was no 
fiiiall Incentive to virtue in the pagan wwld. 
And perhaps every one upon due refledicni 
will be convinced, how natund tbt6 paflioo 
h to mankind in generaL And it was f^ 
this reafon, I prefumc, that Virgil places 
not only his heroes, but alfo the inventors 
of ufeful arts and fciences, and other per<- 
fons of diftingui(hed merits in the tlyfian 
feilds, where he thtis defcribes them : 
Here patriots //W, mb^far their anmtrifs 

good 
In fighting feiids niuere prodigal (f bkadi 
Preifts of unbltmiftf d Imts here make4hodef 
And feet s worthy their injpiring goi% 
And /earthing wits cf more mechanic f0trt^y 

Who graced their age wth n&w imietited 
arts ; 

Thofe who to worth their bounty did. extend. 
And thofewhoinewthat bounty to commend: 
The beads oftbeje with hofyfiiiets bmmd^ 
' Aen. And ail their temples were with gurJands 

lAb, vi. » J . 

0/, 66i. crown d^. 

In 
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IlQ the tty^ of public pcrfon*, tfccir public^' ^^'^- 
cHaradarrs are prindpally^ but not fole}/^ 
to be r^arded. The w^rld is inquiiitiv^ 
to know the cofidutS: of piijaces and pther 
great mesi> as well in pr ivatc^ as public- 
And both, M has been f^d^ m^y h& of Cct^ 
vice, coniifkii^g the influence of their eij;- 
an^la. But to be ov>er inquifitive m 
learching into the vreakneflbs and iqiirmi*- 
dci of the greateft or heft of men, .is« to 
€xy no more of it> but a needlef^ curiofity. 
In the wtiters of this kind» Hutarch i« justly 
allowed to excdl. 

But it has been a matter of daipute a>- 
Along the learned, ivhether any one ought 
to .write his own hiftory. It may be plea^ 
ded in fwtor of this, that no one can be 
^ mtidi mailer of the fut^ed, as the per-« 
fen hkkif^. And beiid6s> there are many 
inf^iiGes, both andent and modern, to ju- 
Itify fm^h a condudl. But (M the other 
hand k muft he owned, dbat the^ are 
many inconveniences which attend it, ibme 
of which ape mentioned by Cicero. If^ 
isM he, tier£ is of^ tbi^g commindaUe, petr 
fins ate obMged to Jptuk if tbmfilves with 
greater fkcd^y and to omk wkat is ilame^ 
able in others. Befodes^ tsoimt is /aid, is mt 
fifwn credktd, and bos l^s ^uti^ity. And 

I after 
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t E c T. after alU inany njoill not fiick to cenfure k *^ 
^Jj[^^ And Pliny fais very well to the fame pur- 
» AdFam, pofc: T^hofe who proclaim their own virtues ^ 
Ep. 12. are thought not fo much to proclaim them^ 
becauje they did them \ as to have done themi 
that they might proclaim^ them. So thatf 
which would have appeared greats if told by 
another^ is loji, when related by the party 
himfelf For when men cannot deny thefaSl^ 
they refieSt upon the vanity of its author. 
Wherefore^ if you do things not worth men^ 
tioningf the aStions themf elves are blamed i 
and if the things you do are commendable^ 
, /;;3 viii V^^ ^^^ hlipn$dfor mentioning them *. I be- 
^/. 1. leive thefe reflexions will be generally al- 
lowed to be very juft; and yet ccmtidtfi^g 
how natural it is for men to love them- 
felves, and to be inclined in their own fa- 
vor ; it feems to be a very difficult tafk for 
any one to write an impartial hiftory of 
his own adlions. There is fcarce any trea- 
tife of this kind, that is more ceUbrated, 
than Caefar*s Commentaries. And yet Sue- 
tonius tells us, that, Afinius Pollio (who 
lived at that time) thought they were nei- 
ther writ eh' with due care nor integrity : 
that Caefar was often too credulous in his 
accounts J of what was done by other perfons-, 
and mifreprefented his own aSlions, either de- 

fignedfyf 
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Jignedly^ or thro forgetfulnefs : and therefore L E c t. 
be fufpofes be would have revifed and cor^ ' -^o 
reBed them '. However, at forae times it' ^V'^' 
may doubtlefs be juftifiablc for a perfon to 
be his own hiftorian. Plutarch mentions 
two cafes, wherein it is allowable for a man 
to commend himfelf, and be the publifher 
of his own merits. Thefe are, when the 
doing of it may be of confiderable advantage^ 
either to bimfelf or others K It is indeed * P^. 
Icfs invidious for other perfons to under-^^v^y/i.^ 
take the province. And elpecially for ^^^'^T' 
perfon to talk or write of his own virtues, 
at a time when vice and a general corrup- 
tion of manners prevails, let what he lais 
be ever fo true, it will be apt at leaft to 
be taken as a refledtion upon others. An^ 
tientfyy fais Tacitus, mary wrote their own 
livesy rather as a tefiimony of their conduStf 
than from pride. Upon which he makes 
diis judicious remark : T^hat the more vir^ 
tue abounds, the fooner the reports of it are 
credited ^. But the antient writers had a , ^^, 
way of taking off the reader's attention ^gri^- ^ u 
from themfelves, in recording their own 
actions, and fo rendering what they faid le(s 
invidious. And that was by fpeaking of 
themfelves in the third perfon, and not in 
the firft. Thus Cacfar. never fais, I did, 

or 
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l^tCT.Qx Ifaid, this or that 5 but always, Qaefar 
did^ orfaidf fo mdf^^ Why the moderns 
have not mOre chofen to follow them in 
this I know not, fince it feems lefs excep- 
tionable. But it is time to procede with 
my fubjed. 

In % continued bijiory of particular ftates, 
fome account may be given of their origi- 
nal, and founders i the nature of their foil, 
lind fituation ; what advantages they have 
for their fupport, or improvement, either 
within thcnxfelves, by foreign traffic, or 
conquefts i with the form of their govern* 
ment. Then notice £hould be taken cf 
the methods, by which they increafed in 
wealth or power, till they gradually ad- 
vanced to their higheft pitch of grandeur; 
whether by their virtue, the goodncfs of 
their conftitution, trade, induftry, wars, or 
whatever other caufe. After this the rea- 
fons of their declenfion ihould be £hewn, 
what were the vices, that principally oc* ^ 
cafioned it (for that is generally the caie) 
whether avarice, ambition, luxury, difcord, 
cruelty, or feveral of thefe in conjundion. 
And laftly (where that has been their un- 
happy fate) how they received their final ) 
ruin and fubverfion. Moft of thefe things ' 
Livy had in view, when he wrote his hi- 

ftor^ 
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ftory of the Roman ftate, as he acquaints ^ ^ ^^' 
his readers in the preface, ^be accounts j 
fais he, of what happened either before^ or 
Vfbile the city was building, confjling rather 
of poetical fables, than any certain records of 
faSsf I /ball neither affert, nor confute thenn 
Let antiquity be allowed to make the origin 
of their cities more venerable, by uniting 
things human and divine* But if any na^ 
tion may befuffered to fetch their origin from 
the gods, fuch is the military glory of the 
'Romans, that when they reprefent Mars as 
the father of their founder, other nations may 
as eafly acquiefce in this, as they do in their 
government. But I lay no great firefs upon 
tbefe things, and others of the like nature, 
whatever may be thought of them. What I 
am defirous every one Jhould carefully attend 
to, are our lives, and manners*, by what 
men, and what arts, civil and military, the 
empire was both acquired and inlarged-, then 
let him obferve, how our manners gradually 
declined with our difcipliney afterwards grew 
worfe and worfe\ and at length fo far dege^ 
nerated, that at prefent we can neither bear 
with cur vices, nor fuffer them to be reme- 
died. T'his is th^ cheif benefit anq advan^ 
tage to be reaped from hijiory, to fetch in-" 
ftruBions from eminent examples of both kinds-. 
Vol. II. S in 
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L E c T. in order to imitate^ the one^ which will be of 

XLlII. 

ufe both to yourfelf and your country ; and 
avoid the other ^ which are equally bafe in 
their rife and event. Thus far Livy. And 
how well he has executed this defign, muft 
be acknowledged by all, who will be at the 
pains to perufe his work. 

But as a particular hiftory confifts in a 
number of fads relating to the fame ftate, 
fuitably conncjfted and laid together, in a 
proper ferics ; fo a general hiftory is made 
up of feveral particular hiftories, whofe le- 
parate tranfadions within the fame period 
of time, or part of lU fhould be fo diftinftly 
related, as to caufe. no confufion. Such 
was the hiftory of Diodorus Siculus, which 
contained, an account of moft of the emi- 
nent ftates and kingdoms in the world, 
tho far the greatcft part of it is now un- 
happily loft. Of the fame nature is the 
hiftory of Herodotus, tho not fa exterifive, 
to whom we are efpecially indebted for the 
Perfian aifairs. And to this kind may like- 
wife be refered Juftin's hiftory, tho it be 
only the epitome of a larger work writeo 
by another hand. The rules proper for 
conducing fuch hiftories are much the 
fame, as thofe above mentioned concerning 
particular hiftories, excepting what relates 

to 
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to the Ofder^ of which I fhall have occi*- L E c t. 

xLiir 
fiofi to fpeak hereafter. \^-^-^ 

BvT the hiilorie^ hoth of particular 
ftates, and thofe which are more general, 
frequently contain only the affairs of ibme 
ihoit period of time. Thus the hiHtoty 
of the Peloponnefian war, writen by Thu-* 
gydides, comprifes only what Was done in 
the firft twenty years of that war* which 
kfted feven years longer than his account 
reaches. Tho indeed the rcafon of that 
might be, becaufe Thucydides died before 
the war was finifhed % otherwiie he would < Marcd- 
¥cry jwrobably have continued his hiftory Jl^y '' 
to the conclufion of it« But the hiftory of/, i* 
the WSH- between the RonKUis and king 
Jugurtba in Africa* given us by Salluft, as 
alfb Caefar^s hiflories of his own Gallic and 
civil wars, are all confined within a much 
left- numba of ye^rs* than that of Thucy- 
dides. Nay, fbmetimes one fingle tranfac-* 
tion is thought fofficient to furnifh out an 
hiflory. Such was the confpiracy of Cati-* 
line to fubvert the Roman ftate, writerf 
likewife by Sallufl. As to more general 
hiflories, Xenophon's hiftory of Greece may 
be efteemed as fuch, which in order of time 
fiiccedes that ofThucydides,and contains the 
afiairs of forty eight years. And Polybius 

S 2 called 
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L E^|^jca^J[gd' hi^ a, general hijiory^ which, tho it 
n.^.,i^^^^^cipally contained the Roman affairs, yet 
^- '^took in the moft remarkable tranfaftions 
', iof fcveral other ftates, for the fpace of fifty 
three years ; tho it has met with the fame 
hard f^te as that of Diodorus Siculus, fo 
that only the firft five books out of forty, 
of which it confifted at firft, now remain 
1 voff. intire '. And to mention no more, the 
Bi Hift. ^ celebrated hiftory of Thuanus is another 
Lib,\[ inftance of this fort, . in which the princi- 
'• ^^' pal tranfadions of Europe for about fixty 
years, cheifly in the fixteenth century, are 
defcribed with that judgement and fidelity, 
and in a manner fo accurate and beautiful, 
that he has been thought fcarcely inferior 
to any of the antient hiftorians. Now in 
fuch hiftories as thefe to go farther back, 
than is requifite to fet the fubjedt in a juft 
light, feems as improper, as it is unnecef- 
fary. 

The feveral parts of the fubjed: of hi- 
ftory, will be confidered in my next dif- 
courfe* 
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ty the Jeveral Parts of the SuijeSi of 

Hijiory, 
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HAT the principal defign of hiftory L E c T. 
is to acquaint us with fafts, the ex- 



tent of which conftitutes the different 
kinds of hiftory, has been (hewn in my 
iaft diicourfe. But as there are feveral 
things, which are either neceflarily con- 
nected with fadls, or requiiite at leaft to 
let them in a proper light, and render the 
account of them more ferviceable to the 
reader; I ihall now procede to confider 
the general fubje<ft or argument of hiftory 
in its feveral branches, which may be re- 
duced to thefe four heads, narration^ re^ 
fieBiofiifpeecheSy and digrejfions. 

By narration I mean a defcription of 
fad:s or actions, with fuch things as are 
neceflarily connected with them, namely ; 
perfbns, time, place, defign, and event. 

As to adions themfelves, it is the buft- 
nefs of the hiftorian to acquaint his rea- 
ders with the manner, in which they were 
performed ; what meafures were concerted 
on all fides^ and how they were conduced* 
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L E c T. whether with vigilance, courage, prudence, 
and caution, or the contrary, according to 
the nature of the adlion ; as likewife, if any 
unforefeen apcid-ents fell out, by which the 
defigned meafures were either promoted, 
or broken. All adions may be refered to 
two forts, military and civil. And as war 
arifcs from injuftice, apd injuries received, 
on one fide or the other, it is fit the rear 
der ftiould be informed, who were the ag- 
grcflTors. For tho war is never to be de^^ 
fired, yet it is fometimes necefiTary. In the 
defcription of battles, regard Ihould be ha4 
equally to both parties, the number of 
forces, conduct of the generals, in what 
Planner they engaged, what turns and 
changes happened in the engagement ei^ 
ther from accidentg, courage, or fliratagem, 
and how it ififued. The like circumftances 
fhould all be obferved in feiges, and other 
anions. But the moft agreable fccne of 
hiftory arifes from a fl:ate of peace. Here 
the writer acquaints us with the conftitu-^ 
tion of ftates, the nature of their laws, the 
manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants, 
the advantages of concord and unanimity, 
with the difadvantages of contention and 
difcord, the invention of arts and feiences, 
in >vhat manner they were ipiproved and 

culti-e 
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culdvatedy and by whom ; with many other ^^ ^'^' 
things both pleafant and profitable in the 
condud: of life. 

As to perfbns, the diaraders of all thofe 
fhould be defcribed, who zA any confix 
derable part in an hiftory. This excites 
the curiofity of the reader, and makes him 
more attentive to what is faid of them ; as 
every one is more inquifitive to hear, what 
relates to others, in proportion to his 
knowledge of them. And it will likcwife 
be of ufe to obferve, how their adlions 
agree with their characters, and what were 
the effeds of their different qualifications 
and abilities. 

The circumflances of time and place 
are carefully to be regarded by an hiflo- 
rian, without which his accounts of fads 
will be frequently very lame and im- 
perfed. And therefore chronology and 
geography feem not improperly to have 
been called tSe two eyes of bijlory. Belides, 
they very much affift the memory. For 
it is much eafier to remember any thing 
(aid to be done at fuch a time, and in fuch 
a place, than if only related in general. 
Nay, the remembrance of thefe often re- 
calls thofe things to mind, which otherwifc 
had been obKterated. By time I intend 

S 4 not 
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L E c*T. not only the year of any particular acra or 
tks...-y^ period ; but likewife the feafon, as fummcr 
or winter -, and the age of particular per-? 
fons. For it is oftentimes from hence, that 
we are principally enabled to make a juft 
cftimate of fads. Thus Cicero commends 
Pompey for undertaking ^nd finifliing the 
piratic war at a feafon of the year, when 
other generals would not have thought it 
Mal^cTz, fafe to venture out at fea '. This double 
danger, as well from the weather as the 
enemy, confidering the neceffity of the cafe, 
hightens the glory of the adiion j iince to 
have done the fame thing in fummer, would 
not have been an equal proof of the cout 
rage and intrepidity of the general. And 
there is nothing more furprizing in thg 
conquefts of Alexander, than that he ihould 
fubdue fo large a pjirt of the world, by 
that time he vvas little more'^han thirty 
years old ; an age at which few other ge- 
nerals have been much diftinguifhed, Had 
we not known this, a cpnfiderable part of 
his charafter had been lofl. 

The like advantages arife from the other 
circumftances of place. And therefore ia 
inarches, battles, and other military ac- 
tions, the hiftorian jlhould take notice of 
fhe nature of the country, the paffes, rir 

ycrs. 
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vers, diftances of places, fituation of the L E c T, 

XLIV 

armies, and ftrength of the towns either 
by nature or art ; from which the reader 
may the better form a judgement of the 
difficulties and greatnefs of any enterprise. 
Caefar is generally very particular in thefe 
things, and feems to have thought it highly 
requiiite, in order to give his readers a juft 
idea of his actions. The defcriptions of 
countries, cities, and rivers, are likewife 
both ufeful and pleafant, and help us to 
judge of the probability of what is related 
concerning the temper and genius of the 
inhabitants, their arts, trafic, wealth, power, 
or whatever elfe is remarkable among 
them. 

But an accurate hiftorian goes yet fur- 
ther, and coniiders the caufes of actions, 
and wha^were the defigns and views of 
thofe perfons, who were principally con- 
cerned in them. Some, as Polybius has 
well obferved, are apt to confound the be- 
ginings of actions with their iprings and 
caufes, which ought to be carefully fepa- 
rated. For the caufes are often very re- 
mote, and to be looked for at a confidera- 
ble diflance from the adtions themfelves. 
Thus, as he tells us, fbme have reprefen- 
ted Hannibal's befeiging Saguntum in 

Spain, 
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L E c T. Spain, and paffing the Ebro, contrary to a 
^^ ' former agreement between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, as caufes of the fecond Pu- 
nic war. But thefe were only the begin- 
ings of it. The true caufes were the jea- 
loufies and fears of thef Carthaginians from 
the growing power of the Romans, and 
Hannibal's inveterate hatred to them, with 
which he had been imprefled from his in- 
fancy. For his father, whom he fucceded 
in the command of the Carthaginian ar- 
my, had obliged him, when but nine years 
old, to take a moft folemn oath upon an 
altar, never to be reconciled to the Ro- 
mans, And therefore he was no fooner at 
the head of the army, than he took the 
iirft opportunity to break with them. 
Again, the true fprings and caufes of ac-* 
tions are to be diftinguiflied from fuch, as 
are only feigned and pretended. For ge- 
nerally the worfe defigns men have in view, 
the more folicitous they are to cover them 
under, fpecious pretences. It is the hifto- 
rian's bulinefs therefore to lay-* open, and 
cxpofe to view, thefe arts of politicians. 
So, as the fame judicious hiflorian remarks, 
we are not to imagine Alexander's carrying 
over his army into Afia to have been the 
caufe of the war between him and the 

Per- 
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Perfians. That had its being long before, ^^S^' 
The Grecians had formerly two armies in i>->vw 
Aiiaj one under Xenophon^ and the other 
commanded by Ageiilaus. Now the Afia- 
tics did not venture tp oppofe or moleft 
either of theie armies in their march. 
This made king Philip^ Alexander's father^ 
who was an ambitious prince^ and afpired 
after univerfal monarchy^ think it might 
be a pra£Ucable thing to make a conqueft 
of Afia. Accordingly he kept it in his 
view^ and made preparations for it; but 
did not live to execute it. That was left 
for his ion. But as king Philip could not 
have done this^ without firil bringing the 
other flates of Greece into it> his pretence 
to them was only to avenge the injurieSi 
they had all fuffered from the Periians; 
tho the real defign was an univerfal go- 
vernment, both over them and the Per-r 
fiansj as appeared afterwards by the event '. ' .Po|y>- 
But in order to our being well aiTured of a^.,52*"^^^. 
person's real defigns^ and to make the ac- 
counts of them more credible, it is properwe 
ihould be acquainted with his difpofition^ ' 
manners^ way of life, virtues, or vicesi; that 
by comparing his adlions with thefe, we may 
^ how far they agree and fuit each od^ier. 
For this reaibn Sallufl is fo particular in 

• his 
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^^J^'^his defcription of Catiline, and Livy of 
Hannibal ; by which it appears credible, 
that the one was capable of entering into 
fuch a confpiracy againft his country, and 
the other of performing fuch great things, 
as are related concerning him. But if the 
caufes of adlions lie in the dark and un- 
known, a prudent hiftorian will not trou- 
ble himfelf, or his readers, with vain and 
trifling conjeftures, unlefs fomething very 
probable offers itfelf. 

Lastly, an hiftorian fhould relate the 
ilTue and event of the actions, he defcribes. 
This is , undoubtedly the moft ufeful part 
of hiftory; fince the greateft advantage 
arifing from it is to teach us experience, 
from what has happened in the world be- 
fore us. When we learn from the ex- 
amples of others the happy efiefts of wif- 
dom, prudence, integrity, and other vir- 
tues, it naturally excites us to an imitation 
of them, and to purfue the fame meafures 
in our own condudt. And on the con- 
trary, by perceiving the unhappy confe- 
quences, which have followed from vio- 
lence, deceit, raftmefs, or the like vices, 
we are detered from fuch praftices. But 
fince the wifeft and moft prudent meafures 
do not always meet with the defired fuc- 
• cefs, 
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cefs, and many crofs accidents may hap- L E c T, 
pen to fruftrate the bcft cpnccrted deiigns j ^ -^-. [j 
when we meet with inftances of this . na- 
ture^ it prepares us for the like events, 
and keeps us from too great a confidence 
in our own ichemes. However, as this is 
not commonly the cafe, but in the ordinary 
courfe of human affairs like caufes ufually 
produce like effeds ; the numerous exam-* 
pies of the happy confequences of virtue, 
and wifdom, recorded in hiftory, are fuffi- 
dent to determine us in the choice of our 
meafures, and to incourage us to hope for 
an anfwerable fuccefs, tho we cannot be 
certain, we (hall in no inilance meet vdth 
a diiappo^tment. And therefore Polybius 
very juftly obfcrves, that. Hey who takes 
from bifiory the caufes ^ manner ^ and end af 
aSHons, and omits to take notice y 'whether the 
event was anfwerable to the means made ufe 
of leaves nothing in it but a bare amufe-- 
ment, without any benefit or infruSion '• ' ^'^- »»• 
Thefe then are the feveral things necefiary 
to be attended to in hiflorical narrations, 
but the proper difpofition of them muft 
be left to the fkill and prudence of the 
writer. 

I NOW procede to the fecond thing above 
mentiojiedt relating to the fubjo^t of hi- 

I ftory. 
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L E c T. ftory, and that is the refieiHons, which the 
writer makes upon the fads related by 
him. But fome have condemned this^ as 
having a tendency to bias the reader, who 
ihould be ieft to draw fuch concluiions 
from the accounts of fads, as he fees ^(y- 
pen But fince all readers are not capaUe 
of doing this for themfelves, what difad- 
vantage is it for the author to fiiggeft to 
them fuch obfervations, as may affift them 
to make the beil ufe of what they read ? 
And if the philofopher ia allowed to dravr 
fiich inferences from his precepts, as he 
thinks juft and proper > why has not the 
hxilorian an equal right to make refkdions 
upon the fads he relates ? The reader is 
equally at liberty to judge for himfelf 
in both cafes, withcmt danger of being 
prejudiced. And therefore We find, that 
the beil hiftodans h^ve allow^ themfeh^es 
this liberty. It would he cafy to prove 
this by a large number of inftances, but I 
ihal2 content myicif with one or tvm. 
When Salluft has givea a very diftittd ac- 
count of the defigns of Catiline, ajtid of the 
whole fchcme of the. conspiracy,: ^ he cobh 
cludes it with this refledion : Ali that 
time: the empire &f tlk Romans feems to me 
to have be^n in a very zmBaffy fiate. F<of^ 

when 
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v)ben they bM extended their conquejis thro L E c T. 
the whole world from eqfi to ivefi^ and en^ »^^— [j 
joyed both peace and plenty, wbkb mankind 
ejleem their great eft bappinefs ; fome perfons 
were objlinately bent upon their own ruin^ 
and that of their country. For notwitbftan^ 
^ding two decrees were publijhed by the fe^ 
natCy not one out offo great a multitude was 
prevailed with, by the rewards that were 
offered, either to Sf cover the con/piracy, or 
to leave the army of Catiline. So defperate 
a difeafe, and as it were infeSHon, badfeized 
the minds ofmoft people *. And it is a very « Ettt.Oh 
handfbm obfervation, that Livy makes upon ^^ ^' ^^' 
the ill condud; of Hannibal in quartering 
his army in Capua after the battle of Can* 
nae i by which means they loft their mar* 
dal vigor thro luxury and eafe. T!hofe, 
fais he, who are /killed in military affairs, 
reckon this a greater fault in the general, 
than his not marching his army immediately 
to Rtmie, after his victory at Cannae ; for 
fucb a delay might have feemed only to defer 
the viBory, but this ill fiep deprived him (f 
the poiwer to gain it *. The modefty of the ^Lib.Ton. 
kiilorian in this pailage is worth remar-*"-*^- 
king, in diat he does not reprefent this as 
his own private opinion, and by that means 
undertake to cenfiire the condud of £q 

I great 
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1 E c T. great a general, as Hannibaf^sras ; but as 
the fenfe of thofe, who were fkilled in 
fuch affairs. However, an hiftorian (hould 
be breif in his remarks, and confider, that 
altho he does not excede his province, by 
applauding virtue, expreffing a juft indig- 
nation againft vice, and interpofing his* 
judgement upon the nature and conle- 
quences of the fadls, he relates ; yet there 
ought to be a difference between his reflec- 
tions, and the encomiums or declamations 
of an orator. 

The third head relating to the fubjedl 
of hiftory 2Xt fpeeches, which upon vari- 
ous occafions hiftorians infert in their wri- 
tings. And thefe are of two forts, ob- 
lique and diredt. The former are fuch, 
as the hiftorian recites in his bwn perfbn, 
and not in that of the fpeaker. Of this 
kind is that of Hapnibal in Juftin i by 
which he endeavours to perfuade king An- 
tiochus to carry the feat of the war againft 
the Romans into Italy. It runs thus : 
Having defired liberty to ffeaky he faidy none 
of the prefent counjeh and dejigns pleafed 
him I nor did he approve of Greece for the 
feat of the nvar, which might he managed in 
Italy to greater advantage ; becaufe it was 
impojible to conquer the Romans but by their 

own 
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own armSy or tofubdue Italy ^ but by its own ^^ ^^^• 
forces ; fince both the nature of thofe mehs 
and of that war^ was different from all 
others. In other wars it was of great im^ 
fortance to gain an advantage of place or 
time J to ravage the countries y and plunder 
the towns*, but t bo you gainfome advantages 
over the Romans, or defeat them, you mufi 
fiill fight with them when beaten. Where^ 
forejhould any one ingage with them in Italy, 
it was pojjible for him to conquet them by 
their own power, firength, and arms, as he 
bimfelf had done. But Jl^ould he attempt it 
out of Italy, the fource of their power, he 
would be as much deceived, as if he indea- 
voured to alter the courfe of a river, not at 
the fountain head, but where itsfireams were 
largefi and deepeft. 7his was his judgement 
in private, and what he had offered as his 
advice, and now repeated in the prefence of 
his freinds ; that all might knowy in what 
manner a war ought to be carried on againji 
the Romans, who were invincible abroad, bu^ 
might be conquered at home. For they might 
fooner be driven out of their city than their 
empire, and from Italy than their provinces ; 
having been taken by the Gauls, and almoji 
fubdued by himfelf. That he was never de* 
feated, t til he withdrew out of their country i 
Vol. IL T but 
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^5a fv^' ^^' *^^^ ^^"^ return to Carthage, thefortunr 
of the war was changed with the place '^ 

^ XXXI. jj^ fecms to intimate by this fpeech, that 
the Romans were like fome feirce and im^ 
petuous animals, which are no otherwife 
to be fubducd, than by wounding them in 
ibme vital part. In Ipeeches related after 
this manner, we arc not neceffarily to fup- 
pofe the hiftorian gives us the very words, 
in which tbcy wei'e at firft delivered, but 
only the fenfe. But in dircfl: fpeeches, the 
perfon himfelf is introduced as addrefSng 
his audience, and therefore the words, as 
well as the fenfe, are to be fuited to his 
charafter. Such is the fpeeth of Ejtime- 
nes, one of Alexander's captains and fuc- 
ceflbrs,. made to his foldiers, when they 
had traiteroufly bound him in chains, in 
order to deliver him up to his enemy An- 
tigonus, as we have it in the fame writen 
Tou fee, foldiers, fais he, the habit and or^ 
naments of your general, which have not been 
put upon me by my enemies, that would afford 
me fome comfort ; // is by you that of a con-- 
queror I am become conquered, and of a ge- 
neral a captive ; tbo you have fworn to be 
faithful to me four times within the /pace of 
a year. But I omit that, fnce reflexions 
do notJ)ecome perfons in calamity^ One thing 

* 4 / 
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t intreaty that if Antigonus mufi bdn)e mf^^^^^ 
Ufcj you nvould let me die among you. For it v^^-^— ^ 
no way concerns bim^ bow^ or wbere Ifuffer^ 
and 1 Jhall efcape an ignominious death. If 
you grant me tbis^ I free you from your oath^ 
vntb wbieb you bave been Jo often ingaged to 
me. Or ifjhame rejirains you from offering 
violence to me at ny requejl, give me afwordf 
and fuffer your general to do tbat for you 
ncitbcut the obligation of an oatb, which yoU 
bavefvDorn to do for your general *. i m^ ,iy, 

But this likewife is a matter^ in which ^' +• 
critics have been divided in their fenti- 
ments; whether any, or what kind of 
fpeeches ought to be allowed in hiflory. 
Some have thought, all fpeeches (hould be « 
excluded. And the reafbn given for that 
opinion is this; that it breaks the thread of 
the difcourfe, and interrupts the reader^ 
when he is deiirous to come to the end of an 
aftion, and know how it ifTued. This is 
true indeed, where fpeeches are either very 
long, or too frequent; but otherwife they 
are not only entertaining, but likewife in- 
ftrudive. For it is of fervice to know the 
iprings and reafbns of ad);ions, and thefe 
are frequently opened and explained in the 
fpeeches of thofe> by whom they were per- 
formed. Other*^^ therefore^Jiave not been 

T 4 againft 
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L £ c T. againft all fpceches in general, but only di* 
reft ones* And this was the opinion of 
Trogus Pompcius, as Juftin informs us 'f 
tho he did not think fit to follow him in 
that opinion, when he abridged him, a& 
we have feen already by the ipeech of king 
Eumenes. The reafon offered againft di- 
redt (pecches is, becaufc they are not true ^ 
and truth is the foundation of all hiftory„ 
from which it never ought to depart. Such 
fpceches therefore are faid to weaken tl^ 
credit of the writer 1 fince he, who will 
tell us, that another perlbn fpoke fuch 
things, which he does not know that he 
ever did fpeak j and in fuch language, ^ 
# he could not ufej may take the fame li- 
berty in reprefenting his adions. Thus for 
example, when Livy gives us the Ipeechca 
of Romulus, the Sabin women, Brutus, 
and others, in the lirft ages of the Roman 
ftate, both the things themfelves* are ima- 
ginary, and the language wholly difagrea--' 
ble to the times, in which thofe perfona 
lived* Arcordingly we find, that when 
feveral hiftorians relate fome particular 
fpeech of the fame perfon, they widely 
differ both in the fubjedi matter, and ex- 
preffions. So the ipeech of Veturia, by 
which (he difluaded her fon Coric^anus, 
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from befeiging Rqiney when he came a- ^ Ec r. 
gainft it with an - army of Volciaos^ to i_^-^ 
avenge the injuries he had received^ is 
very differently related by Livy % Diony- ' ^'^- "• 
fius of HalicarnaiTus % and Plutarch ^. xAnt^Rom. 
Such fictitious ipeeches therefore are jud- ^'^ vhi. 
ged more fit for poets, who are allowed a , /;, Qfrio^ 
greater liberty to indulge their fancy, than ^"^ ' 
hiitorians. And if any dire<^ fpeeches are 
to be inierted, they fhould be fuch only^ 
as were really ipoken by the perfons, to 
whom they are afcribed, where any fuch 
have been preferved. Thefc have been the 
ientim/oits of ibme critics, both antient and 
modem ♦. However, there is fcarce an 4 Sec Voii: 
antient hiftorian now extant, either Greek i'^l!^^^' 
or Latin, who has not fome fpeeches, more 
or le&, in his works, and thofe not only 
oblique, but alfo direft. They feem tp 
have thought it a neceffary ornament to 
their writings; and even where the true 
4>eeches might be come at, have chofen 
rather to give them in their own words, 
\ in order, as I fuppofe, to preferve an equa- 
lity in the ftile. Since therefore the beft 
and moft faithful hiftorians have generally 
taken this liberty, we are to diilinguifli 
between their accounts of fads, and their 
fpeeches. In the former, where nothing 

T 3 appears 
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^xu v'" appears to the contrary, we arc to fuppofc 
Uip^v*— J they adhere to truth, according to the beit 
information they could get; but in the 
Utter, that their view is only to acquaint 
us with the caufes and iprings of adtions, 
which they chofc to do in the form of 
fpeeches, as a method moft ornamental tp ^ 
the work, and entertaining to the reader. 
Tho the beft hiftorians are cautious of in- 
ferting fpeeches, but where they arc very 
proper, and upon Ibme fblemn and weighty 
occafions. Thucydides is faid to have been 
the firft, who brought complete and finiihed 
fpeeches into hiftory, thofe of Herodotus 
liJ^fJ^?; being but fhort and imperfe<a \ And tho 
"F^cyj. Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, in his cenfure 
upon Thucydides, feems then to have difr 
liked that part of his conduA ; yet he af^ 
terwards thought fit to imitate it, in his 
Antiquities of Rome y where we find many, 
^mj'^udic ^^^ ^"^y oblique, but alfo diredt fpeeches*. 
Oper. What has been faid of fpeeches, may 

fUii, likewife be underftood of letters, which we 
fometimes meet with in hiftories ; as that 
^ / • ^^* of Alexander to Darius in Q^ Curtius \ 
♦ jfnn. thofe of Tiberius and Drufus in Tacitus *, 
U -'J^' and many others. Some letters arc wholly 
59- fidlitious, and in others perhaps the hifto- 
mn reprefejiits the fubftance gf what w^s 

really 
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really laid, but gives it his own drefs.LECT. 
Thus we find, that fliort letter of Lentulus v— v--li 
to Catiline, at the time of his confpiracy,* 
difierently related by Cicero and Sallufl. 
The reafbn of which feems to be this ; 
that as Cicero recited it publicly Ho the 
people of Rome, in his third oration againft ' Cap. v. 
Catiline ', it is reafbnable to imagine, he 
did it in the very words of the letter, 
which he had by him ; whereas Sallufl, as 
an hiftorian, might think It fufficient to 
mve the fenfe of it in his own words *. * Ben. 

Cat' I 

The laft thing mentioned above, rela-^ ' * 
tyig to the fubjed: of hiftbry, was digref- 
Jionsj which if rightly managed, a^ord the 
reader both delight and profit. Tho di- 
grefiions, like ipeeches, fhould neither be 
too long nor frequent ; left they interrupt 
the courfe of the hiftory, and divert the 
reader from the main defign of the work. 
But now and then to introduce a beautiful 
deicription, or fbme remarkable incident, 
which may give light to the fubjeft, is io 
far from an interruption, that it is rather 
a releif to the reader, and excites him to 
go on with greater pleafure and attention. 
But having formerly had occafion to fpeak 
more largely upon this head. Is it refpeds^ 
orations ; and both the nature and reaibn 

T4 of 
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LECT.of digrcflions being much the fame, as 
ufed either by the prator. or hiftorian> J 
need fay no more of them at prefent. 

What further remains to be ipoken in 
relation to hiftory, I fhall finifh in my next 
difcourfc. 
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LECTURE XLV, 
Of the Order and Stile of Hifory. 

IN compofing ap hiftory; three thingsLECT, 
are to be regarded^ the fubjed matter, ^^^" 
order, and ftile. The firft of thefe con- 
tains under it four parts, narrfUion^ re-- 
fie&ims^ fpeecbes^ and digreffions \ as was 
ihewn in my laft difcourie, in vi^hich I en- 
deavoured to explaiQ both the nature and 
ufe of each of them. What now remains 
to be coniidered, is the ^rder and fiile pro- 
per for hiilory. And of both thefe I pro«> 
jx>fe to treat in my prefent diicourie. 

As to the former, fince moil hiilories 
confift of an introcfuiftion, and the body 
of the work, in each of which ibme or- 
der is requifite y I (hall ipeak to them ie- 
parately. 

The defign of the introdudion is the 
iame here, as in orations. For the hifto- 
rian propofes three things by his introduc- 
tion, which may be called its parts; to 
give his reader fome general view of the 
fubjed:, to ingage his attention, and to pof- 
ieis him with a candid opinion of himfelf 
and his performance. Some have thought 

diis 
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L E c T. this laft unneceflary for an hiftorian *. But 
^^^^^ if we confidcr how differently mankind are 

vtm^' ^P^ *^ J"^S^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ perfons, and ac- 
fcribitui, tions; it feems a$ requiiite for an hiftorian 

'' ^^' to be well efteemed, as an orator. And 
therefore we find, fome of the beft hifto- 
rians have not omitted this part. Livy's 
introduction has been very much applauded 
by the learned, as a mafler peice in its 
kind. It begins with an account of his 
de£gn. Whether^ fais he, // may anfwer 
any valuable tnd for me to write the hijiory 
of the Roman affairs from the begining of the 
city^ I neither am certain y nor^ if I was^ 
Jhould I venture to declare it^ Soon after 
he endeavours to prepare the readers at- 
tention, by reprefenting the grandeur and 
ufefulnefs of the fubje<3: in the following 
words : Either I am prejudiced in favor of 
myJubjeSiy or there never was anyjiate grea- 
ter y more virtuous, and fruitful of good ex- 
amples ; or in which avarice and luxury had 
a later admittance ; or poverty and thrifti^ 
nefs were either more highly y or longer eftee^ 
med'y they always coveting lefsy the lefs they 
enjoyed. And then he prefently procedes 
to ingratiate himfelf with his readers; and 
gain their favorable opinion. Alt ho y fais 
he, my name is obfcure in fo great a number 

of 
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wf writers f yet it is a comfort 9 that tbeychud^ E c t. 
// by their fame and cbara&er. But IjhaU\ 
gain this advantage by my labor ^ that IjhaB 
he diverted for a time from the prqfpeSl (f 
tbofe evils 9 which the age has feen for fa 
many years ; while my mind is wholly intent 
tLpon former times ^ free from all that care, 
which gives the writer an uneq/inefs, tho it 
4:annot bias him againji the truth. In. this 
paflage we iee^ he endeavours to gain the 
good efteem of his . readers from two very 
powerful motives i modefty, and a ilridb 
regard to truth. It may fcarce feem ner- 
ceiTary to obierve^ that thofe introductions 
are efteemed the beft^ which are moil: na« 
tural ; that is^ fuch as are taken from the 
fubjed matter of. the hiftory itfelf, and 
clofely conneded with it. Such are thofe 
of Herodotus^ Thucydides, Livy, Tacitus, 
and others. And therefore Sallufl is greatly 
blamed by Qujntilian on the account of 
his introdudions, which are io general;^ 
that they might fuit other hiilories as well 
as thofe, to which they are prefixed/. In- ^infi ^at, 
trodudions fhould likewife be proportioned ^Z 8. "* 
to the length of the work. We meet with 
fome few hiftories, in which the writers 
immediately enter upoa their fubjcft^.withr 
put any introdudtion i as Xenophon in his 

Expedition 
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L E c T- Expedition of the younger Cyrus ^ and Caefar 
in his Commentaries of the Gallic and Ci^il 
nvaru But the latter does not profefs tq 
write a juft hiflory, and therefore left him-- 
felf more at liberty, as well in this reipedl^ 
'as in. fome others. 

But order is principally to be. regarded 
in the body of the work. And this may 
be managed two, ways ; either by atten«^ 
ding to the time in a chronological feries, 
or the different nature and circumftances 
of the things contained in the hiflory. 
However, as thefo two methods do not 
equally fuit all fubjeds, I fhall a little con«- 
iider, to what kind of hiftories each of 
them feems more properly adapted. All 
hiftory then, as I have obferved already^ 
may be reduced to three forts ; biography^ 
the hijlory of particular fiat esj and the ge^ 
neral hifiory of feveral fiates exifting at the 
fame time^ 

In biography, or the lives of particular 
perfons, nK>ft writers follow the order of 
time^ tho fome reduce them to certain gcr 
neral heads, as their virtues and vices, or 
their public and private character. Plu- 
tarch and Cornelius Nepos have taken the 
fprmer method, and Sue^nius the latter* 
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As to the bifiory of particular ft ate s^ the f- E c T- 
order of time is generally beft, as being i_.^^-^^ 
moft natural and eaiy. And therefore it 
has ufually been obferved by the beft hiflo^ 
rians^ as Thucydides, Livy, and others. 
Tacitus indeed wrote two diftin<3: works, 
one of which he called y^/r;ia//> and the other 
mftories. And, as in both he has kept to 
Ae of der of time, critics ' have been at a ' See 
k)fs to affign any other reafon for thefe dif- ^f tf 
ferent titles, unlefs that in the former work^- "*• 
he confines himfelf more clofely to the 
fads themfekes, and does not treat fo 
largely upon the caufes, manner, or event 
of them, as he has done in the latter* 
And even in the circumi^ances of fads,, 
(as was fainted in my laft difcourfe) there 
is a certain order proper to be obferved^ 
for rendering the account more plain and 
intelligible. Thus for inftance, in the de* 
icription of a battle or feige, the time 
ihould firft be known, then the cheif per- 
Ion or peribns, who conducted it, then 
Ae number of forces and other requifites, 
afterwards the nature of the place, then 
the adion itfelf, and laAly the event. But 
fometimes it is neceifary to add the time« 
in which feveral of the other circumftances 
happened, cipecially in actions of any con- 

fiderable 



L E c T. fiderable length. Where the oMer of thcfcJ 
circumftanccs is confufe(d> it perplexes fhe? 
account^ and renders it both lefs enter- 
taining, to the reader^ and more difficult 
to remember. 

In a general bifioryy the order of time 
cannot always be preferved. Tho, where 
the aftions of difterent communities have 
a refpe<5l to one as the principal^ they fhould 
alU as far as poffible, be refered to the 
tranfadions of that ftate. But even here 
the fcveral affairs of thofe different flates 
ought to be related feparately, which will 
neceffarily occafion the anticipating fome 
things, and poflponing others, fo that they 
cannot all fland in the order of time, in 
which they were performed. However, 
Velleius Paterciilus fais very juflly with re- 
gard to this fubjeft, that. Every intire ac-- 
tiorii placed together in one view^ is much 
better apprehended, than if divided by diffe-^ 
J ^;5 I ^^nf times '. In this cafe therefore, for 
^* »4- better preferving the chronology, it is ufual 
with hiftorians, when they have finifhed 
any particular narrative, in paffing to the 
next, to exprefs the time by fome fliort 
and plain tranfition ; and fometimes to 
apologize for themfelves, by afligning the 
• reafons of their conduft. So Polybius, 

whofe 
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ivhofi hiftory is of this kind, fais conccr- L E c T. 

. . XLV 

ning himfelf : jis in writing the aSiions g^w— v-^ 
each year^ in the order of time^ I endeavour 
to reprefent the affairs of the fame nation 
together in one fummary view ; it is plain 
that inconvenience mujl of courfe attend this 
way of writing '• Curtius profeffes only to « Excerfi. 
write the anions of Alexander king of Ma- ^^^ ^^* 
cedon, but his hiftory contains in it the 
principal affairs of the greateft ftates in the 
world during that period* Now altho in 
the courfe of thofe tranfaiftions, the war 
between Archelaus governor of Macedonia^ 
and Agis king of Sparta, happened before 
the battle of Alexander at Arbela; yet the 
hiflorian not only relates that battle firft* 
but carries on the account of Alexander's 
affairs in A£a, to the death of Darius, 
without interruption 5 for which he gives 
this reafbn : If I Jhould relate^ fais he, the 
affairs of Alexander y which happened in the 
mean time^ either in Greece j or Illyrium and 
Thrace, each in their proper order and time, 
I muJl interrupt the affairs of Afa ; which 
it is much better to reprefent together in one 
continued feries, as they fell out, to the flight 
and death of Darius *. Such anachroniims * ^*^. v. 
therefore are nothing more, than what ne- 
cefTarily arife fometimes from the nature 

of 
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L E c T. of the fubjcdl. As every thing, the more 
complex it is, and contains under it a grea* 
ter number of parts, is more difficult to be 
digefted in a regular order. But in an hi- 
ftory compofed of feveral ftates, whofe af- 
fairs are independent of one another, the 
' aftions of each nation muft: neceffarily be 
feparated, in order to reprefent them in a 
juft view, and prevent confufion. This is 
the method, which. Herodotus has taken, 
as likewife Diodorus Siculus, and Jiiftin. 
Now both the pleafure and benefit, which 
fuch hiftorres afford, arife froni obferving 
the condud: of each ftate feparately in the 
courfe of their affairs, and then comparing 
one with the other. And as the order of 
tirne mufi: frequently be interrupted, it is 
not unufual to continue the chronology at 
proper diftances, in relating the affairs of 
each nation ; which preferves an unity in 
the whole, and connects it in one confiftent 
body. 

The divifion of hiftories into books, was 
defigned only for the better diftincfUon of 
the fubjedt, and eafe of the reader. And 
the dividing thefe books again into chap- 
ters, is rather a practice of later editors, 
(founded as they have thought on the fame 

5 reafons) 
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ttaSotis) than countenanced by thi exam-t-^CT. 
pie of anticnt writers. , ^ K^^^/^r^ 

I COME now tOvthe third and laft thing 
to be confidered in hiftofy, and that is th^ 
^Ht, which at firft led me to treat upon 
this (ubjtCt, tind gives it a' rfelation * to ora- 
torjr. And in general; an hiflorical ftile is - 
iaid to be of a middle nature, between 
that of a port and an orator, differing from 
both not only in the ornamental parts, but 
likewife in the common idioms and forms 
of exprciSon. This has been remarked by 
fome critics with refpedl to the Greek and 
Latin hiftorians, who have taken notice of 
Ac peculiar words and phrafes frequently 
made ufe of by thefe different forts of wri- 
ters, to exprefs the fame things \ But " ^^^^-^ 
inflances of tliat kind would he foreigrt to c, 26. 
an Englifh difcourfe, and therefore I (hall 
procede to the confideration of fuch pro- 
perties of flile, as are common to all lan- 
guages. 

And firfl, Cicero obferves, that, nothing 
is more agreable in hi/lory ^ than brevity of 
i^cpreffion, joined with purity and perfpictiity *. * Dedar, 
Purity indeed is not peculiar to hiflory, but ^/^'. 
yet is abfblutely neceffary. For no 6ne 
will ever think him fit to write an hiflory, 
who is not mafler of the language, in which 

Vol: H. U he 
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L. 1 c T. he wi'iter. And thcref6re^ wl^^^ AlbinuS; 
^^^' had writen an hiftory of the Roman affairs 
in Circeicv' aad apologiz«d for any flips or 
iiQjwoprictieR, that might be fbond in die 
language, upon tlxe accoijint of his being a 
Roman; Gatjo called hini a trifler for 
choofing to do that, which after he had 
done, he was obliged to aflc pardon for 
^ Gil!, doing it \ Nor is perfpicuity lefs requi-* 
^^*^*- fite in an hiftorical ftile.. The nature of 
the fubjed: plainty direfts to this. For a«- 
hiftory conli^ principally in narration, 
eieamcfs ai^d perJ^icuity is na where more 
neceffary, than in a relation of fadis. But 
thefe two properties are to Se accompanied 
with brevity^ fitK:e nothing is more difajgre-' 
able, than a long and tedious narrative^ 
And in rfils^ refpedt aa hiftorical ftile dif- 
fers both from, that of poetry and oratory. 
For the poet frequently hightens and cn- 
fergcs his defcriptions of fadls, by dwelling, 
ifpon- every circumftance, placing it in dif- 
ferent views> and embellifbing it with the 
fineft ornaments of wit and language, to ., 
Fender his imagps more agreable. Anf 
the orator often does the lifce^ with a de-^ 
. fign to ftrikc the paflibnsw But fuch co-^ 
loring is not the bufinefs ef an hiftorkn*; 
who aims at notlvng more wian a juft suaA 

' faithM 
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j^ithfoi) reprcfentaiiOii of what he relates, ^vm^* 
m a w^y bdft fuited to its natuMi and iii v.»«*«/«i^ 
^ch tatigtiagei m is moft propw to fet it .\ . 
in a pkin^uid e^ light* 

A^ Aik> Cictro treating of ah hi^atktA 
Ittle, Ms: Itoag&t to hjiuikts fmoib^ and 
ifvefif fpee from tkat harjhnifs andpoinarHfi 
which is tifoal dt the bar h The proper-: ^^J^f^^- 
tieisr heire mentiotned^' diftmgmfh l^is^Mici^/ 
from, that of judicial difeourfes, inwhifeh^. 
the oratdr ofteii finds it neoeffary to vary 
his manner of fpeakiiig, in order tb artlWet 
difi^rent Viiiws, either of purfuihg an ar* 
gument, prefBng an advcrfary^ ^dd^cfBii^ 
ia jiidge* or recoinmendiiig the merits of 
fais caufei T^hii occifions an inequality iii 
his ftile> while he fpeaks fometimes di^ 
ke^Hy, at other times by way of queifl:ion> 
and intermixes fbott arid cohcife cxpreA 
lions with round and flowing periods; Biit 
the feiftorian has no neceffity for ftrch va^- 
riatioas in his ftile. It is his province to 
dpoofe no p^rty, to hav6 neither freilid 
toor foe, but to appear wholly difitltereftedi 
ftnd indiiferent to all; and therefore . hiS 
langtiftge flioald be fmooth and equal ift 
his relations of peribnSi and their a^ona. ^ 

But further, Diohyfius makes detency it 
prtnci^al 'uirtu(:,in an bj/hrian, which he 

U a txplains 
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^^'CT.» explains by faying, that, be ought to fre-- 
V— vX<^ry^ thf cbaraSlers of the perjbns^ and dig- 
cf'pw^ airVy ^of tie anions, of' which he treats '. 
feiwm. And to do ^is it feems o^ceflary, that an 
hiftorical ftile {hould be animated with a 
good degree of life jyid vigor; witjiout 
which, neither the characters of eminent 
• " • perfons, nor their remarkable adions, which 
^ make up the main bufinefs of hiftory, can 
^ ' be duly reprcfentcd. For even things in 
thfcmfelvjes great and; exc€;^lent, if related 
in a cold and lifelefs manner, often do not 
affed us in a degree fuitable to their dig- 
nity and importance. And this feems par- 
ticularly nectary in ipecches, in order to 
rcprdent what every one fais according to 
his different country, age, temper, and fta- 
tion of life, in the fame manner we may 
iuppofe he either really did, or would have 
ipoken himfelf, on that occadon. Befides, 
.there are ii>me fcenes of. acftion^ which re- 
quir^ very, pathetic and moving language^ 
to reprefent them agreably to their nature. 
And in dcfcriptions, the moft beautiful 
;tropes, and lively figures^ are often necef- 
rfary to fet .the ideas of things in a proper 
light. Fr9m whence it appears, that pain- 
ting and imagery make up no fmall, part 
-of the hiftoriaii's province, , tho his colours 
t . -. * I are 



dre not fo fUong and glittering^ ; as: thofe ^ RC?T, 
:€itJxer of the poet» or orat9r. ., He_ oughj ^_-^-^V 
ithcriefore to be well acquainted ;witfetli€ 
maijtners of mon, and the natu:Fe; of ti^ 
pafIions> finge he is often obliged, to dc- 
fcribe both; in the former of -which Hc^ 
,rodotus excels, and Thucydid^s in . th^ lat- 
ter, as DionyfiuA has obfervpd ^ . v , 'Uhi/ufra. 

Now from thefe fevcral properties laid ? / " 
down by *intient writers, as requi^te for 
an hiftcfical ftile,Jt. Teems upoq. the whole 
to agree beft with the middle charatSlec 
And this will furjther appear, by what they 
fay relating to the prnanaental parts of ftile; 
jiamely, compofitipn . and dignity.. As to 
the former of thefe, whieK wfpefts th^ 
ftnuflure of fentenccs, and the;ii^Yeralpar6s 
of them, Demetrius remark^^l^ that, jin hi-* 
fiorical period mgbt ndtbef to- rife very bigb^ 
nor Jink very iow^ but to preferve a medium \ * ^' ^*' 
This fimplicity> he fais, becomes the gravity 
and credit ofbijiory^ and di^in^utjhes it from 
oratory on tbe one hand^ and dialogue on the 
other. His meaning is, that hiflorical pe- 
riods fhould neither be fo full and fono- 
rous, as are frequent in oratory y nor yet 
fo fliort and flat, as in dialogue ; the for- 
mer of which, as he fais, require a "flrong 
voice to pronounce them 1 and the latter 

U 3 have 
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^xkv^* l^Avet ftr^trce the appeftrana of p^Jridds* S© 
Vy^^i^ that according to this j^i^dous writer:, the 
)>erx<)d6 bed fuited fUt hil^ory are tho(e^ 
which h*iit^ df a mi>derate lengthy wiU adr 
mit (jf ?^ jqft rife and cadfeiKry, and may be 
proniHiftced with cife. And ttdnyfius telfe 

every where tonfiflent tww itf^ ' 'WifJbMt 
^VHfif^'Tougtmefs ir chafms in thefmnd\ This re- 
lates to «he harmony of periodSj^/ wfridi 
arifes frptn l^h a pofition of the w^rds, ais 
tenders the found pieplant and agfeitbie, 
urid, ia5 he thinks, ought' to be attewled to 
5n hiftofy. And as to dignity, which ttv 
^efts the ufe of trapes '^nd iBgures, the 
feme author feis, ^3X Iftpory Jhotdd he em^ 
iellijhed witbjidcb figures^ as ctre neither/oe^, 
^hefnent;jior carry in tbm the appearance ^ 
• l^iJem.^ ^t \ This is agreable to whut Cicero pbr 
, "ferves, in comparing Xtnoplhoyri and C«-- 
iifthenes, two Greek hiftoriarrs, XenvpbM 
^he ^vcratk^ iais he, *veas the firfi fi^ihfo*-, 
fber, and ajier hint Caiijthenes^ the fchoiar 
i^' AriftcftJey "who wrote On hijl^ryy the -'lafter 
lifmofi -H^e n rhetorician ; htt thefiik of the 
former is more moderate^ and has not the 
force of an -oratory lejs ^vehemertt ferhaps^ hut 
\ P/ 2^^'W my opinion worefweet and pleafknt •. The 
f. i*4. ' diflerence bttwten theie two writers, with 

^ reMrd 
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rcgirA to iUk ftJW, coftfifted clicifly iti^^^^'^' 
fheclieioe '.6f 'tfeelr figures^ which in Xc-. 
ff6flkw wcK me>n g^ aftd- moderate^ 
^afid irtierefefe a ^^ jg^^meat of Cieero 
moee i^^eable «o hi^ory. Now'^itfe &>- 
Ven^^projper^et rekillogto th^ ornamenfs 
xyf Itognagc^ as wiUas thoie before nitTH 
doned^ vitliich b}t4mti6iit 'w'ritprfi ha^^ been 
iri^ght KijtHfiir for tilftoty amall&ited 
to <b* tetddk^ ftilei ^s 1 have formerly 
ftewn *'large^ ^iUi- Seating ujpea that cha- 
raaer; -^ - ---- • -': " ^ : 

BfTT fiotti<^(]6:^^iiig ^hk jg«^^ ao- 
^cxKint of the feverifl-pYoperties^ Which cofi* 
ftitole ;ai| yfloriciai ftik^ 4t admits of ebn^ 
fiderabie variedei^'^om the different na- 
ture and dignity of &e Aibje(fl« l^te lives 
of pa^titida# pei^fons do not require that 
ftre^jgth ' ^nd iBi^efty of expreffion, nor 
all^ofe'^orjiaments of langoage^ as an hi-- 
^oiyofthe Roman empire^ And accor- 
4iHgly "we €nd the ftile of Nepos and Sue-r 
^mitts Tery diifFerent from that of Livy, 
Thf Ibraier Is 'Smooth and eafy, icarce ri« 
ting above • the low chara(3^ ; but die 
latter oft^ ^roaches near to the fub. 
Ikof. ^nd olbcr hiftorians again hape 
jpcpc a medium between thefe. Upon the 
^rhple 4here!fbre ^e tnay coockidc, Aat 
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i-ecT.the middle. illlQ is tHfi proper chte^^aer 
for hift^ryi thp ;hiftprknfi ; may fpinetii^s 
fink into: th'e-lpw phara^e^^ ^4 at other 
tic^ies^ rife to. the gr^^^^t^ and -mfignifi*- 
cenfie '©f th< fublinp^^ fffm' thft ^iflS^ST^it 
nature of th^ir fubJ6<9;jL.Tor Jfona^ paifticu'- 
lar parte ofJlt^ JPoH'that is, to J^-elloe'- 
med (He.pfpper.vcharaapr of arty- Writing, 
wljiich; in the genetaj :beft fwta-it/ A»d 
-this diftinjgtion may help us ip fomer piea- 
.|ure toreponcile the fcntlmeotsof. writers 
upon this head, who feem to attribute dif- 
ferejit ch^rafters to an liiftorical ftile; or 
.jit Jeaft tp judge,, where^ the truth lies : 
^iince'a variety pf ftile is pot only requiiite 
ioi difijbrent fubjedsj.but lik(^ife in diffe- 
rent paj'ts pf the famo work, f 

Anp now if we look back. upon thf^ 

.whole compafs of this argpnient, .we can- 

^pot but we fee, it. is no eaiy matter; to 

. write a good hiftory, fince it requires fp 

. many confiderablp qualifications to perform 

it. . And therefore antiently, ao^ng the 

.paftern nations, this province was^ affigpcd 

jr^hnf' ^^ a-: particular ord^r pf men \ And bpdi 

r.32/ * ?n^0Qg thf Greek? and IU)mans, it wgs 

generally undertaken by perfons, of figure, 

and fucfi, who were eminent for learning, 

kRP>y|cdge pf the world, and other grw 

' abilities. 



abilities. And as it is of fb great iervice ^ ^ <^^- 
to mankind^ to have the records of paft 
ages wdl and fattfafblly tcanfhntted to po- 
fh:rity ; it is to be wifhed, that peribns of 
the like charaders would in all countries 



ingage in it. 
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JLECT.'' I' ^HERE are few things, which feem 
X more generally to be miftaken, than 
thie fiibjoft, on which I now propofe to treat 
If a pcrfon in fpeaking or writing makes 
ufc of fweljing expreffions, bold and gla^ 
ring figures, and long periods ; nothing is 
more common, than to fay, he taiks, or 
writes, like an orator. But this is a great 
miftake, and very frequently thejfe things 
are moft aiFefted by thoie, who are leaft 
acquainted with the art or ftile of an ora- 
tor- For this reafon therefore it may be 
more ncceflary to itt this matter in a juft 
light. And, as I have already jQiewn the 
ufe of the low, middle, and fublime ftile 
in treating of the language proper for epi- 
JileSf dialogues f and other difcourfes ; it 
igpijit yfcry requifite, I ifhould now confi-^ 
der the ftile of an orator, which contains; 
them all, as they are applied by him in the 
different parts of his province. For th^it 
the language muft be .fuited to the nature 
of the fubjed, I have had pccalion often 

1^ 



fe obfer?c-rfiteady i AttdrAe ^iffciwit view ^^ J^^^ 
of the IpcJU^if tor Writer, ^ipeflufily 

€ot^s a Tdlii«^'$a;tbe itfttiMr of ei^Rfi^ 
^eii^ Now-fui omioi* 1^* tib-ee things in 
iiis view ; to ^ft)^ wluit hci «flSbf ts, to iie«r 
prefent itinah^eabltfjight^^ad to more 
the paillons.^ Thttie<^e l^H^ocfl^, Idb 
fK>t tiiean m thti ^derf*wl»cima|3iave now 
Itieh^oned them^ ^u$ ditfcnthe dijcourfe 
may upifm tl)^ whole hav« its dftfired e^e(^ 
ilpon ^e auiii^ce^ For uhl]pf& the. 
t>e opnvitacdd of the truth of what i& 
fed &y fdid and cogent argtament^, net-* 
•0ier *wiM the moft doqttent difi^ourfe af^ 
ibtd a Ij^ng plen^ire, nor the moft padae-* 
tic toDg inftoenoe the affedions. The OQ 
the o^r hai^d the hearers cKpexS: to he 
•entertatoed^ «t «he fame time they are in*- 
ibrtned ; and thettefbre^ onldTs the language 
-he'^^eabie to 4})eir tafte, they wiil ibon 
ipafl Q& their attention^ and tiu nk but meanly 
t>f the fpeaker. ' And unlefe i)Oth thele are 
^afmod and animated by a becoming pa^- 
^ho6, die ^eaker inay very pMbably mij^ 
•of 1^ end, ill biiaging his audience oirer 
to hk ientimefits. For barb conviifttan is 
not l^flipieiit woh many peifoo^ to ^excite 
^em to aAiop. ^hey witt acqaiefce in 
^he truth of a things whick they cannot 

2 . con- 



I' E c T.^obtradi<5, or ^IJ.not giV!«! themfekes the 
trouble to exsoQine j an4 at the fsfne time 
t'iemtun unconcerned to pi<>fccute k. And 
tthe pleafute of a florid difcoiiir^ will of it;- 
•ft\f Sf>on .y9i^i(ki$lhkt thp harmony of my^ 
'Jk, or then qbirrfta .of a fine poeip. And 
^therefore to captivate his audience, feeure 
them in his intereft^- and piiih thpni jupqn 
-adlion^ it is neceffaty for the; orator tp: en- 
gage .their affedions. Thefe are, as it 
.*were, the ^rings of the. fool,, which ma- 
-naged by a fkilful hand> moye and direiQ: 
4t at pleafnre- Now each.pf thefp parts of 
-an orator^^ province require a different ftilc. 
-The low flalc is moft propib^ for proof arid 
dnformation. • Becaufe he has n6 other view 
here, but to reprefent things to the mind 
-in the plaineifc ilight, as they really are in 
fthemfclves, without coloring or ornament. 
The middle ftile.is moft fuited.for pleaj- 
fure and.enf^rtairiment, becaufe it confiite 
of fmooth and wdLturned periods, harmo- 
nious numbers* with florid and bright &*■ 
gures. But the fublime. is riccefTary, in 
order to . fwiiy and Jnflucjiq^ the paffions. 
Here the orator calls in all the affiftance 
both of nature and art 5 the moft xaifed ^nd 
lofty thoughts; cioathed with the brighteft 
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and ibongeil coloring, writer ihto this cha-^L ect, 

. But as an orator hsis frequently each 
of thefe views in the fame difcourfei I ihall 
firft give a fummary defcr^don of the fe- 
Teral charadsers of itile^ vi^hich I have for* 
merly difoDoried on more at large; thsr 
by placing them together in one view» the 
difference between, them may be more 
plain and obvious. And then I ihall pro-^ 
ceide to (hew» to what particular parts of 
a difcourie each of them is more eipecially 
to be applied. ' . 

First then,. as fliorter periods are pros- 
per in the low ftife, fo leis care is necef"- 
fary in their turn luid cadency. If a fen-^ 
tence now and theni drop unexpa£{edly, 
and difappoint the ear, or has fomething 
rough and harih in its compofitioii, it is- 
no blemi(h in this charader. For as it is 
fuited.to;the manner of common diicourfe, 
an appearance of regard to the fubjecSb, ra« 
ther than the form of expreflion, is more 
becoming,^ than any beauties of art. But 
the words fhould be well chofen and pro- 
per,, fuited to-^e ideas- they are dcfigned 
to convey ;. the expreifions ^ika and dear; 
and Jthe artificial ^niMMnts few and rno- 
deft. * By artificial ornaments are here 

meapt 
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'* called artificial, becaufe they vary from tlm 
natural 4refa gf hliguagti^ either in the 
l7ordsi or mantler of expreffionir THo ikety^ 
atj^ often ufcd by tho^> who are wholly! 
unacquaintaed with the. roles. of art. Andt 
particvlitrly nittapbof8> which .pccfbtisi irfaa 
haye.the Jeg^CKMnin^nd. of . Iftdguagc^ frc« 
^uently ifua into thro mer e; ncJceffitjr^ fof 
wapt oi a fugkient ftockeof i proper wards 
to convey thdtif idea^^ The lo^v ftile dlete- 
fore admits of: tbefe« ButrlcaiDe ihoo^ bd 
taken to choofe fuch, whicE^-ha^ heen 
rendered fatniJiiar by ufe> or, at kaft where 
the fimilitudc is very, pilmn jand-evidenti 
Bold or lofty. meta{^r$# or where thb al«« 
lufion \% d^trk ajnl. remote^ .. ought to be 
avoided. Not ia the moderate ufe of the 
Other tropee wholly difagreaUe to this Me^ 
And the fajriie. thing i^ to be iaid with re^ 
ipe<ft to verbajl figures, or fiich ^t. cmiift ifi 
the particular difpoiitioB^. of the rfentencei 
fo that; if the forav of it b$ changed^ the 
figure i% loil:. Of f heie> iuch w comtf 
neare|l to tibe naicural WJty of e:tprdSioni 
<u:e moil proper for (hi^ i^e. And there-; 
fore t}io%wlaieh conliiiin t jirigleiof words^ 
arjiing frooa the H^fm^ fif kiiko jR>uiid> are 
to be jvyoide^,. m sarlying-in ihem. too 

much 
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fame wordj^ have oi|#B too great ar&Me. 
and ve^^ncncf ,fQr this^ bi^d aitd gen^. 
charad:er. And a$ to figures of Xiatobcea^ 
which do ooc dep^d <^ the CDiiftnif2UDk> 
i^ words^ bufc lie in the fetUe# mahy fifi 
them are too gf^y and iprigbilyi aodrot^f^ 
too rapid and impetuoii(s^ fot thel fimpli-: 
city of the low Aile; To that only t^ vaof^ 
moderate, and fedate one^, are to he ^^^ 
lowed a place here. It U jthere&>r4 no. 
wonder, if pericms artf often mSftiken iii 
their notion of tbi^ charJM^er i the heautjr. 
of which, confiftin£ in a certain {^ai&i»d[$i 
2Sid fimplicity, wimout anjr thinjg^ %in it, 
hut what feems natural and commoaj evetjf 
one is apt to inaagi|ie he can readily h^ 
mailer of it, tiU by experiesice lie finds the^ 
contrary. For the caie is muck the fame; 
here, as in perfons of faihion and. geod^ 
breeding, who(e behaviour and addrefs i^ 
attended with that agreabk freedom^ afi<l» 
leeming negligence, which in appea^ranc^i 
16 very eafy to exprefs, but in reej^lj^ is* 
fcarce imitable by others. 

As the middle ilile is more adp^ted £»r^ 
plea&ire and delight, . it admits of all tho&^ 
beauties and ^rmunents, wkich- ibodi and 

enter*^ 
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li E c T^ entertain the mind. It has more force ati^"- 
wiergy than the low ftilerbiitlefe than the 
fublime. Smooth and harmonious hum-' 
bcrs, well turned periods, of ft juft lengthj, 
delightful cadency, and accurate diipofition 
of the words, arfe fuited to this ftile.' The 
mofl: beautiful and fhining tropes, which 
flrike the fancy ; and all thofe verbal fi- 
gures, which by a repetition, fimilitude, or 
proportion of founds pleafc and gratify the 
car; Kelp' to form this charadter. The 
like is to be faid as to figures of fentences, 
the moft florid and beautiful, fuch as enu-* 
meratibni defcription, fimilitude, and the 
like, • are liere the moft proper. 

But it is thfc fublime ftile which per* 
fefts the orator. This requires the moft 
forceable sfnd emphatieal words, the boldeft 
metaphors, and ftrongeft figures. In ver- 
bal figures, repetitions, fynonyms, grada- 
tions, contraries, with others of a like force, 
and energy, are cheifly employed here. 
But figures of fentences are the mofl: con- 
fiderable, and principally contribute to make 
up this charaAer. Among thefe are fi^ 
miles taken from lofty fubjec^s, profopo-^ 
peia, apoftrophe, exclamation, epiphonema, 
apofiopefis, and others of a like nature* 
But due care mufl: likewife be taken of the 

form, 
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Bxm, conSanxGdon, and harmony of the pe- ^ ^ ^^• 
riods. Which feem heft di^ofed^ when 
kmg and fhort ones are intermixed. For 
tho round and iwelling periods cany in 
them £)mething grand and nugefHc, yc^ 
many times they move too flow to ftrike 
.the paflions. Whereas (hort ones are morp 
acute and pyngent^ and by returning quick 
awaken the mind, and raife the paffions. 
But to render it complete, it muft be fup*^ 
ported with ftrong reaibn, grandeur of 
thoi^ht, ^d ientiments everyway equal 
to the i^epreflion ; without which it will 
be very Uable to (well into bombafl:, and 
end hardy in amufement. 

Having given a fhort fketch of this 
part of the orator's furniture, I (hall now 
go on to fhew, where, and in what man- 
ner, he is to make ufe of it. This will 
heft appear, by confidering his principal 
view in each part of his diicourfe. Now 
the parts of a juft oration, as I have for* 
merly ihewn, are Gx; introduBionf nar^ 
r^iom propqfition, confirmation^ confuta-^ 
Hon, and cmdiifion. I do not fay, that all 
thefb are neceflary in every difcoiufe. B\it 
it is proper they fhould all be mentioned, 
4hat we may coniider, what ftiie is fitteft 
for them, when they are neceflary. 

Vol. U, X I» 
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L E c T. In the introduBion, the orator has three 
v.....,^^ things before him ; to gain the ^fteem of 
his hearers, to fecure their attention, and 
to give them fbrhe general notion of his 
fubjcft. To itt out mddeftly, is undoub- 
tedly the moft likely way to recommend 
himfelf. For to attempt to inflame an au- 
dience, before they are prepared for it, or 
fee the reafon of much warmth, is highly 
improper. A prudent fpeaker will, like 
^Q'lc.orat. Demofthencs % begin with temper, and rife 
gradually, till he has infenfibly warmed hiai 
hearers, and in forae good degree ingaged 
their afFe6lions in his favor. So that this 
part fcarce rifes above the middle ftile. 
And if it carry in it an air of pleafantry, 
and good humour, it is generally the more 
apt to ingage the attention. 

The introdudion is ufually followed by 
xht narratijny or a recital of fuch things, 
as either preceded, accompanied, or fol- 
lowed upon the fubjeft under confidera- 
tion. Now as the qualitiesi that recom- 
mend a narration, are clearncfs, brevity^ 
and probability ; thcfe fufficicntly point out 
• the ftile. Perfpicuity arifes from the choice 
of proper words, and fuch tropes, as have 
^ been rendered moft familiar by ufe ; brevity 
requires moderate periods, whole parts are 
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but litdc tranfpofed ; and a plain ahd liin- ^^^vr* 
pic drels> without ornament or coloring, »g'_,-^t-^ 
beft fluted to reprefent things probable * 
an which are the properties of the low 
ftile. And therefore Cicero fais> narrations 
come pretty near to our ordinary difcourfe '* ' ^2^- 
Indeed, ibmedmes it is neceilary not only 
to relate the fads themfelves, but likewi^ 
to.deicribe the manner, in which they were 
performed. And then a further degree of 
art may be requifite to reprefent them with 
all their circumftances, and paint them to 
the mind in their proper colors. 

The next part in order is the propofition^ 
or fubjed: of the difcourie, in whidi there 
can be no room for ornament. But as it 
is the bafis and foundation of the orator's 
whole defign, it ought to be laid down in 
the jdaineft and cleared terms, fb as to 
leave no room for doubt or uncertainty, 
what it is, which he intends to difcourie 
upon. 

The next thing is confirmation^ wherein 
the orator endeavours to maintain and de« 
fend his own caufe, and to^onvince his 
hearers of the truth of it by reafbn and 
argument. Now the low flile is certainly 
fittefl for cool reafoning and debate. But 
the orator's method of reafoning often very 

X z much 
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t E c T. much differs from that of the pkUo&yphcr^ 
^^^^' The latter contents himfclf with the moft 
plain and familiar manner of repainting 
the truth, and thinks it fijfficientj if what 
he fays be clearly i^nderftood. But the. for- 
mer, at the fame tioie that be c>onvince$^ 
the judgement, endeavours lifcewife to af- 
^ feA the pafiions, and that in a great va* 
riety of ways. So that in this part of the 
difcourfe the ftile iar. very different, accor* 
ding to the nature and circumAances of tlie 
caufe. Sometimes, while he is dwelling 
upon the proof of a thing, he I:alk6 icocdly^ 
^d reafons with the iedatencfs o£ a philo- 
fopher i and where any part of hik ail- 
ment appears doubtful or obfcure^ he car 
deavours with the fame even temper to exr 
plain and dear it up. But frequently he 
intermixes with his proofs a>Il the arts of 
perfuafion^ and embeUiflies his reafons^ wit& 
ihe greateil ornaments and beauties, of elo- 
quence. • 

Co'NFiRMATioN is ufudly fbHowtd by 
cor^utation^ in which the orator etsdea^ours^ 
to enervate, and overthrow all thatrhas been 
jadvanced in favor of tho opf pitte j&fe df 
tthe qtieftion. But as the ftfle is. much, dbp 
fame here, as ia the former i^artJi whaC^has 

. hceof 



becfi iaiii upon that^ may be fufficient £or^^^^JJ 
tins lili:ewife. . . 

Turn faft part above mentioned is the 
cmdu/ka. This confifts of two branches^ 
recapiiulwti<m^ and addrefi. Recapituladoa 
is a ihoit recital of the feveral argumentSj^ 
or at kaft the cheif of them, which were | 
before advanced in fupport of the qiufe y 
that being brought together into a narrow 
compaft, they may appear in a ftronger 
light. Wherefore thp language here ought 
radier to be forceable and ftrong, thao 
florid ; becauie brevity and concifenefs^is % 
necefiaiy quality. The other brapch of 
the ooncfaifion confifts in an addrefs to the 
paffions, and is wholly perfuafive ; for 
which the ipeaktf is now intirely at lei-- 
fiirc. Indeed, this is often done occafio* 
nally in other parts of the difcourie, parti«- 
oilaily in the introdudion and confirma- 
tion; but as in the former of thefe, his 
view is principal^ to fecure the good opi- 
nioii of the hearers, and excite their at^ 
tention; and. in the latter to defend his 
own fide of the queftion by reafon and ar^ 
gument ; when theie two points are gai- 
•ned, he has nothing left, but to prevail 
with them to fall in with his defign, and 
declare fiar him* And the b^ft way to at- 
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^^CT. tain -this is, by ingaging their paffions in 
Ui-v^^^^ interefl. Here then, to.uie Quinti^ 
liaii's words, all the fprings of eloquence are 
to be opened. - Now we are paji the rocks 
and jhallows^ - all the fails may be boijled. 
And as the great eji part of the conchfon 
\ eonffis in illujirationf the moji pompous lan- 
guage y- and ftrongefi figures^ have- plac^ 

'• »• Thus I have given a fhort account of 

the ftile of an orator> and how it is to be 
applied ; which contains in it all the feve- 
ral charaders, and thie whole compafs and 
furniture of language. But tho I have de- 
fcribed the particular fort of ftile, that is 
moft proper for each part of a di&ourfe ; 
yet this . is not fo to be underftood> as if 
that variety was always 'neCeflary; Regard 
ttiuft be had to thfe niture of the fubjeft, 
the time, place, perfons, and. other cirr 
cumftances, by all which the ftile is to be 
regulated. To difcourfe in a lofty . arid 
grand v^ay upon a common topic, or in a 
•low aild flat manner upon a fublimear^ 
gument, are both equally injudicious. Ci- 
cero refers lis to • feme difcourfes of his 
own, as inftanccfe of each kind. His ora- 
tionfbr Ciaeeina, hd fais, is writen in the 
low ftile, that fof • thi Manilian law in the 
"• I ** . . middle 
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middle ftilc, and diat for Rabirius in thc^-^^T. 
ibblime; and his^A£tions againft Verres^ 
^th ibme odicrs, arc paterns of die va- 
riety here mentioned. And he gives u$ 2l^ 
way comprehenfive deicrq)tion of a pcrfcdl: 
orator in very few words, when he fais :; 
He is one, icbo can /peak upon a. low fiAjeSl: 
acutely, upon a lofty fubjeB with fublimity, 
and upon a moderate fubjeSl temperately «. ' ^''^ 
By which he means no more, than one 
who is mafter of the three characters of 
ftile here defcribed, and knows when and 
how to ufe them. But altho he mentions 
feveral among the Greeks, and ibme few 
among the Romans, who excelled in one 
or other of thefe different kinds ; yet one 
who exceUed in them all he iuppofes never 
to have exifted, except in the imagination. 
The reafbn perhaps may be, becaufe each 
of them ieems to require a verjr different 
genius^ fb that it is icarce poflible for the 
£ime pcdon to fuccede in them all. Since 
therefore it is (b rare and difficult a matter 
to gain the command of each in any good 
degree, it is better perhaps for every one 
to purfiie that, which nature feems moft 
inclined to, and to excel in it, than to 
ftrive againil their genius. For every kind 
has its perfedion^ and it is more commen- 
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l^ K CT.^I^p to be mafter of one things tfiaii do 
ieireral but indilFerently. However,, ia 
treating upon the ftile proper for ah ora-* 
Ibr, i thou^t it convenient to defcribe it 
in fuch a manner, as in the judgement of 
the beft writers makes it moft comfdete 
and perfed. 
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L £ C T U R E XLVIL 
Of PtoHtiiidatiott. iyt genefof. 

I HAVE fotxattif obfemd the fimili- l e.q t. 
XLVII 
tude thef<^ fe becweed the ^rts of ora^ 

Wry dud ai^ittfS^i'e; that in both of them 
th^ artift firft cdlieas his fnaredate; then 
l^uts then! toge^r iii dbei^ fk-tiper order ; 
and ^iSrWafds gives &em fuch otnaments* 
and decQr2i6o»$y as fmt the natui^ of his 
defign. Aiid thus far the parallel holder 
^ k reipe£ts the difee firft parts of ora^ 
tfory : tHvehtioni Which furhifiies ihaftfer for 
^ difcourjf^; difpofifiBhy ^hk?h «lire38 th6 
placih^ it ill a regular order 1 dhd ielo£u*- 
^fty tvhich ^ves it a fbitable drds and 
proper ornaiwehts. tJpon each of thefe I 
have already trealcid at lar|fe in Ifti^y dtP 
couries. . Biil there is a fourth part Of thid 
art, hot faferior at leaft to aiiy of the for- 
mer, which I litNr propofe to cofrfideri iskftd 
that is ptohuncidtiony or nSitonf as k iS alfo 
called by fotoe of the antients ». Hib if ' S*'^'"^- 
we attend to th^ proper figmfkatioh o(ub. xi. 
eacli of thiefe words, the former tefpeds ^^ ^* 
the voice, and the latter the gdluf es and 
motions t>f ttte -body. But if we confider 

them 
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L E c T. them as fynonymous terms> in this large 

^_ _ ifpfifp pronunciation or adtion may be faid 
to be, afuitable conformity cfihe voices and 
the fever al motions of the body infpeaking^ to 

' Voff. thefubjeEl matter of the difcourfe '. 

if^^Ti. The beft; judges amoQg.the onticnts 

^'^' have reprefented this as th<J pjtincipal part 
of an orator's ;provinqe> frpto whence he is 
dbeifly to expedt fuccefs in the art of per- 
fpafion. When Cicero, in the perfon of 
Craffus, has largely and ekgajatly difcour- 
fcd iipon all the other . pa^ts. of oratory, 
coming at Jaft to fpeakjpf;,this, he fais : 
Jill the former baveXheir efffSl as they ^re 
frofKkunced. It is aSfion alone that; governs ^ 
it^fp^^f^i^Z^ pit h^t^ 'Which tk^beft orator^ 
is&f novafue^and is, (ftet^i (^f fated by one 

^DeOrat. ifi.Qfher rifjlt^Sts muck ^^^ inferi0r^. And. 

r/sis. he lets us kiafow, that Deruoftl^enes was of 
thejfame opinion, Vf\xoimbenhewasaJked^y 
'^k^t.was the principal thing m oratory^. 

rjBptiedy '' a^ion-i- ^d ^f^^S Pj^M ^S^^^ ^ j^* 

cond and a third timer iJohat was next con- 

3 lb, fderahle^ he f;ill made the fame anfwer 3. 

^^w<a. 'By which he feenied to intimate, that he 

mxi. thpught the \yhole art did in a manner 

confift in it. , And indeed, if he had not 

judged this highly neceflary for an orator, 

he would fgarce have taken fo much pains 

r . him- 
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hhnStlE in corrcding thofe natural ^^^^** yfyr?"' 
mider which he labored at firfl^ in order to v^i-y^^o 
acquiie it. For he had both a weak voice^ 
and likewife an impediment in his ipeech^ 
lb that he dould not pronounce diftindUy^ 
(bmc particular letters. The former of 
which defers he conquered, partly by 
faking as loud as he could upon the 
ihore, when the iea roared and was boifte- 
rous ; and partly by pronouncing long pe* 
riods, as he walked up hill : both which 
methods contributed to the ftrengthening 
of his voice. And he found means to ren- 
der his pronunciation more clear and arti« 
culate, by the help of fbme little ftones put 
imder his^ tongue. Nor was he lefs care- 
ful in endeavouring to gain the habit of a 
becoming and' decent geflure ^ for which 
purpoie he uied to pronounce his difcouries 
alone before ;a large glais. And becaufe 
he had got an iU.cuflom of drawing up his 
fbonlders, when he fpoke ; to amend that, 
he ufed to place them under a fword, which 
hung over him with the point downward '. ■ Orjiff. 
Such pains did this prince of the Grecian''^*" 
orators take to remove thofe difficulties, 
which would have been fufficient to dif- 
i:x>urage ^n inferior and kfs alpiring genius. 
And to how £reat a perfedion he arrived 

in 
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'xLViT ^^ ^^^ pronunciation, under all thcTe cfifad*- 

u*vw tantaged, by his indefatigable diligence an(} 

application, is evident from the confeilioik 

of his great adverfary, and rival in oratory^ 

Efchines. Who^ when be could not Beartbi 

difgrace of being worjied by Demofthenes in 

the caufe of Cfefphortj retired to Rhodes. 

And being dejired by the inhabitants to re-- 

lite to them bis own oration upon tbatisccd^ 

fpn^ which accordingly he did-, the next day 

they requejled of him to let them hear thai 

of Demofihenesy which han)ing pronounced ih 

a mofi graceful manner y to the admiration of 

all who were prefent^ How much morcy fais 

he, ^wouldyou hanre wondreiy ifyotu bad heard 

»Cic. Jh hhnfpeak it himfelf^. By which he plainly 

Lib. ill. gave Demofthenes the preference iii that 

'• 56. fefpeft. I might add to thefe authorities 

the judgentent trf" Quintiliari, xvfeo iafe, thati 

it is not offo much moment what mtr cornp^* 

fitions are, as how they are pronounced i fince 

it is the manner of the delivery ^ by which the 

audience is moved. And therefore he ven- 

' tares to aflert, that, an indifferent difcourfe, 

nffified by a lively and graceful aSHon^ will 

iave greater efficacy than tbefinefl harangue, 

*lnfi. 9rat. whtch wcmts that advantage *. 

Uh.xi. 3- The truth of this fentiment of the an* 

ticnts, concerning the powet and efficacy 

of 



o£ pronQiiciaticm^ might be proved from^^^'^- 
maay inftances ; but I (hall content myfelfi 
with on« or two ctaly. Hortenfius^ a co- 
temporary with Ciceroy and while living 
acxt to him in reputation as an oratpr^ was 
.highly applauded for his action, fiut hi$ 
after his deaths as Qjiuitilian telk 
(for we have none of them now re*- 
inauning) did not appear anfwerable to his 
xhxntStcr ; from whence he juftly con- * 
dhides> there mull have been ibmething 
pleaiing when he ipoke> by which he gai- 
jied his chvt&sr, which was loft in rea- 
jding them '• But periiaps there is fcarce * 
•a mope confiderable inftance of this> thait 
in Cicero himfelf. After the death of 
Fompey, when Caefar had got the go- 
vernment into his own hands^.many of his 
.acquaintance interceded widi him in be- 
Juif of tibdr relations and freinds^ whq had 
been of the coi^trary party in the late wars. 
Among othorsCicero folicited for his freind 
LigatMis, which Tubero underftaading, who 
owed L^;arius a grudge^ he oppofed it, and 
^ndeitook to rqprefent htm to Caefar as: 
imwontby of Ixis mercy. . Caefar himfelf 
•was prejudiced againft Ligarius, and there- 
ioie^ when the cauie was to come before 
iiim> he iaid ; /^^ ma^ venture to hear Ci^ 

cero 
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L^EC T. cero iiifpldy his eloquenceyfor I know the pet' ^ 
Jon be pleads for to b^ an ill Man 9 and my 
enemy. But however, in the couffe of his 
oration, Cicero fo worked upon his paf^ 
fions, that by the frequent alteration of his 
countenance, the emotions of his mind 
were very confpicuous. And when he came 
to touch upon the ba(tle of Pharfalia, 
which had given Caefar the empire of the 
world, he reprefented it in that moving 
and lively manner, that Caefar could no Ion* 
ger contain himfelf, but was thrown into 
fuch a fit of (hivering, that he dropt the 
papers, which he held in his hand *. This 
was the more remarkable, becaufe Caefar 
was himfelf one of the greateft orators of 
that age, knew all the arts of addrefs, and 
avenues to the paflions, and confequently 
was better prepared to guard againft them. 
But neither his fkill, nor refolution of mind, 
was of fufficient force againft the power of 
oratory 5 but the conqueror of the world 
became a conqueft to the charms of Ci- 
cero's eloquence y fo that contrary to his 
intention he gave in to his plea, and par- 
doned Ligarius, Now that oration is fliH 
extant, and appears excedingly well calcu- 
lated to touch the foft and tender paflions, 
and fprings of the foul ; but I bcleivc • k 

can 
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can fcarce be di&;ernible to any in readihe: ^ £ c T. 
it, how it fhould have had fo furprizing an 
efie£t; which mufl therefore have been 
cheifly owing to the wonderful addreis and 
conduct of the ipeaker. 

The more natural the pronunciation is* 
it will of confequence be the more moving, 
fince the perfection of art confifts in its 
nearefl reiemblance to nature. And there- 
fore it is not without good reafon» that 
the antients make it one qualification of 
an orator, that he be a good man \ becauie 
a peribn of this character will make the 
caufe he efpoufes his own, and the more 
fenfibly he is touched with it himfelf, his 
adlion will be the more natural, and by 
that means the more eaiily affect others in 
the fame manner. Cicero, fpeaking upon 
this liibjeft, fais : It is certain that trutb^ 
(by which he means nature) in every thing 
excels imitation^ but if that was fufficient of 
itfelf in aStion^ we Jhould have no occajion 
for art '. In his opinion therefore (and'^'f?^^» 
who was ever a better judge ?) art in this r. 57. ' 
cafe, as well as in many others, if well 
managed, will affift and improve nature. 
But that is not all, for fometimes we find 
the force of it fo great and powerful, that 
where it is wholly counterfeit, it will for 

the 
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X E c T. the time work tjic fam^ d&dt, a$ if it wai* 
^^ founded in truth. This is well known t9 
thofe, who have been converfant with the 
reprcientations of Ac theatre* In tragc^ 
dies, tho we are fenfibk, that every thing 
we fee and hear is feigned and counter- 
feit ; yet fuch is the power nf aftion, that 
we are oftentimes a£Fe£ked by it in thd Caixnc 
manner, as if they were dl rjeadities. An.- 
ger and refentment at the appearance of 
.cruelty, concern and foHcitoide for diftref): 
vixlue, fife in our breafts ; and tears ace 
extorted from us for opprcft innocence: 
iho at the fame time perhaps w£ are ready 
to laugh at ourfelves for being .thus .de* 
coyed* If art then has fo great an infl*- 
t^nqe upon us^ vJ^ea f»|)pQ3*ed paJy hff 
fancy and imagination; hpw pQVca^ ngiuft 
be the efFec?: of a juft and liv^y r^eprc^n- 
itation of what we kijow to J3? tns^ /and 

;real ? 

How agreable it is both 4$» jpature ^ad 
.•reafon, that a warmth of e^reilioi^^ aiMl 
vebemency of motion, ihpuld ,rlf9 .^n py o- 
j)ortion to the importance of ^e ifubjefl, 
and concern of the fpeaker, .wjijl fvurther 
appear, by looking back a littlp lif$p the 
iinore early and fimrple ages .of th? wor^. 
For the higher we go, tthe JCnorc jyc ihall 

find 
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ind of both; I (hall give you the ^K^f-^^yiT' 
yation of a very great inan upon this hesid, s.....v--^ 
in his own words. T6e RomanSy fais he, 
bad a very ^reat talent tbis^ iioayy and the 
Greeks . a greater: The eajiern, nations ex-- 
celled in it, and particularly the Hebrews- * 
Nothing can equal the jlrength and vivacity 
of the figures they imployed in their difcourfe^ 
and the very anions they tifed to exprefs their 
fentiments ; fuch as putting ajhes on their 
beads, and tearing their garments i and co^ 
vering themfelves with fockcloth, under any 
deep diftrefs andforrow of mind. I do not 
Jpeak of what the prophets did to give a fnore 
lively reprefentation of the things they fore^ 
told, hecaufe fuch figurative aSiions ijOeN th$ 
effeSl of divine infpiration. But even in 
other cafes we find thofe people underfiood 
much better than we do, how to exprefs their 
greif, and fear, and other pafjions. And 
hence, no doubt, arofe thofe furprizing effeSls 
of eloquence, which we never experience 
now '. Thus far this excallent writer^ i Dial, of 
And what he fais here with refped ta^^^- 
the aftions of the eaftern nations, was itk 
a good meafure cuftomary among the 
preeks and Romans -, tf not intirely of the 
fame kind, yet perhaps as vehement and. 
expreflive. They did not think language 
Vol. II. y of 
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t E c T. of itfclf fufEcicnt to exprefs the height of 
»._..^-^0 their paflions, unlefs enforced by uncom- 
mon motions and geftures. Thus, when 
Achilles had driven the Trojans into their 
city with the greateft precipitation and ter- 
ror, and only He^or ventured to tarry 
without the gates to ingage him j Homer 
reprefents both king Priam,, and his queen, 
under the higheft confternation for the 
danger of their ion. And therefore in or- 
der to prevail with him to come into the 
city, and not fight with Achilles, they not 
only intreat him from the walls in the 
ftioft tender and moving language imagi- 
nable. : but he tears off his grey lock^ 
With his hands \ and fhe in a flood of tears 
ixpofes her breafts, and adjures him by 
thoft paps, which fuckled him, to comply 
' ///W. X with their requeft *• The poet knew very 
well, that no words could of themfelves, 
reprefent thofe agonies of mind, he en- 
deavoured to convey, unleiS highteoed by 
the idea of fuch actions, as were expref^ 
five of the deepeft forrow. And indeed 
this was antiently efteemed fo requifite in 
an orator, that in matters of importance he 
wa« fcaree thought to be in earneft, who 
wanted it. In one. of Cicero's orations,, 
he does not ftick to argue ii> that manner 

with 
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With his adverfary. Would you talk thus^ \J^va' 
fais he, if you was ferious ? Would youj v^-^^^.,^ 
who are wont to difplay youf eloquence Jo 
warmly in the danger of then, a5f fo coldly - 
in your own ? Where is that concern ? that 
ardor ^ which ufed to extort pity even front 
children ? Here is no emotion either of mind 
or body ; neither the forehead Jirucky nor 
the thigh, nor fo much as a jlamp of thi 
foot. Therefore you have been fo far from 
inflaming our minds, that you have fcarce 
keptusa^akeK ^ • :,f,'fg: 

As^ adion therefore wis judged fb nccef^ 
fary a qualification in an orator, among the 
antients, fo they made ufe of feveral me- 
thods and expedients for the better attai- 
ning it. The principal of which I £hall 
brcifly mention i 

Decency of prbnuricidtion is ari habit. 
And as all habits are gained by time, fo 
the foonef they are learned,; they are ge- 
nerally acquired with greater eafe. For* 
while pcrfons are young> they are not only 
more flexiblfe^ and capable of any particu- 
lar bent ; but they are likewife free from 
die trouble of encountring and fubduing 
contrary habits^ which doubles the labor^ 
and increafes the difficulty of attaining 
any laudable quality. Quintilian was very 

Y 2 fenfible- 
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^ECT.fenfible of this, in the cafe before us, and! 
K^^^^^r^ therefore in order to have perfons trained 
up to it, he begins with them in their 
childhood, and defcends fo low as even to 
give direftions, how they {houl3^bc-ta:flght 
to pronounce, when they firft learn to read. 
And he advifes, that they fhould then be 
inftruded where to fufpend their voice, 
and make the proper paufes, both in di- 
ftinguifliing the feveral parts of the fame 
fentence, and in feparatihg one fentence 
from another : likewife when to raife, or 
fink their- voice, or give it a proper in- 
flexion : to be flower or fafter, more vehe- 
ment or fedate, as the nature of the things 
may require : and that the tone of their 
voice be always manly and grave, but at 
the fame time mixed with an agreable 
It/ r^*' fweetnefs '. Thefe things may perhaps 
t. 7*. appear in themfelves fmall, but if duly at- 
tended to, they will be found of confidera- 
ble fervice to bring us to a jufl: and proper 
pronunciation. For in every thing that is 
to be attained by praftice, it is a great ad- 
vantage to fet out right at firfl:. 

The antients likewife had perfons, whom 
*Vofr.7;.y?.^^®y called ^j&^/^^j/Z-/, whofe proper bufinefs 
crmt. Lib, it was to tcach them, how to cegulate and 
^';^'/^- manage their voice *• And others, who 

in- 
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0unciation» both as to their voice and ge- 
ftures. Thefe latter were generally taken 
from the theatre, being fome eminent and 
experienced adors* So Quintilian, treating 
of the province of thefe perfons, fais : Tie 
cqmeiBan ought to teach them how to relate 
Ja^s, with what authority to advtfe, with 
what vehemence to exprefs anger, and with 
what foftnefs compajjion. And Ipeaking of 
geftures, he fais : He jhould admonijh them 
to raife their countenance, not dijlort their 
npsy orftretcb their mouths \ With feveral '^^f-^"^' 
other diredtions of the like kind. And wee n. 
are told concerning the emperor M. An- 
toninus, ufually called the philofbpher, 
that. His Jirfi ma/iers were Euphorio the 
grammarian, and Geminus the cotnedian *. * CrefiU. 

But tho they made ufe of adlors to in-'' 
fbiidt their youth, in forming their Ipeech 
and geftures, yet the adion of an orator 
was much different from that of the thea- 
tre. Cicero very plainly reprefcnts this 
diflin€tion, in the words of CrafTus, when 
Ipeaking of orators, he fais : The motions 
of the body ought to be Juited to the expref- 
Jionsj not in a theatrical way, mimicking the 
words by particular gejliculations ; but in a 
manner expreffive of the general fenfe ; with 

Y 3 a 
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L E c T. ^ Jedate and manly inJleSlton of the Jides 1 
V— y-^ not taken from the fi age and adiors^ hut from 
I. ^"".fr^"- the exercife of arms and the palejlra '. And 
c. 59. ■ Quintilian fais to the fame purpofe : lEvery 
gejlure and motion of the comedians is not to 
*hii,orat, be imitated^ nor to the fame degree *. They 
^^^•/' thought the a<aion of the theatre too light 
and extravagant for the imitation of an 
orator \ and therefore, tho they imployed 
adlors to inform young perfons in the firft 
rudimpnts; yet they were afterwards fent 
to the palejlra^ or fchools defigned on pur- 
pofe to teach them a decent and graceful 
management of their bodies. And fiich 
fchools, as' Quintilian inform^ us, were in 
? ihid. ufe both among the Greeks and Romans 3, 
Juft as of later ages children learn to 
dance, in fome meafure with the fame in- 
tention. 

Being thus far prepared, they were 
afterwards fent to the fchools of the rhe- 
toricians. And here, as their bufinefs was 
to cultivate their ftile, and gain the whole 
art of elocjuence; fp particularly to acr 
quire a juft and accurate pronunciation by 
thofe exercifes, in which for that end they 
were conftantly employed. And as the 
Greeks were moft celebrated for their ikill 
in ^11 the polite arts, and , eipecially ora- 

tory i 
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toiy ; the Roman gentry and nobility ge- L E c t. 
nerally fent their fons abroad, and placed ^^^"' 
them under the tuition of fome eminent 
Grecian mailer, to inftma them in the 
art of fpeaking, and by that means to fit 
them for the fervice of their country, ei- 
ther in the courts of judicature or the ie- 
nate. Thus Cicero was fent to Rhodes, 
to ftudy under the famous Molo, and Bru- 
tus under Pammenes; Caefar was going to 
the iame place, when taken by pyrates ; 
and Auguftus afterwards ftudied there un- 
der ApollodorUS '. » Crefiff^ 

Nor, after all this pains and induftry/*"""-^' 
did they yet think themfelves fufficiently 
qualified to take upon them the charadler 
of orators. But it was their conftant cu- 
ftom to get together fome of their freinds 
and acquaintance, who were proper judges 
of fuch performances, and declaim before 
them in private. The bufinefs of thefe 
perfbns was to make obfervations, both on 
their language and pronunciation. And 
they were allowed the greateft freedom to 
take notice of any thing, they thought amis, 
either as to inaccuracy of method, impro- 
priety of ftile, or indecency of their voice 
or ad:ions. This gave them an opportu- 
nity to corredl any fuch dcfeds at firft, 

Y 4 before 
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^^^^- before they became habitual. What e^ 
1, ■iy w fedts might not juftly be expe<3:e4 froni 
fuch an inftitution ? Perfons ti^ained up in 
this manner, with all thofe advantages^ 
joined to a good natural genius, could hot 
fail of making very complete orators. Tho 
even after they came to appear in public, 
they did not lay afide the cuftoni of de- 
claiming. For Qujntilian tells us, that, 
\lnft, orat. £. Cavba ufed to praSlife it daily in his tent \ 
c. 7. * And Augiiftus is reported to have conti- 
* Suet, nued it during the war of Mutina % againft 
. ^/ ^' 'M. Antony. Nor is it to be fuppofed, that 
fo conftant' an attendance to this pradlice 
was only ferviceable to them in their pub- 
lic performances ; hnt it muft neceffarily 
aiFed: their whole conduft, give them i 
freedom of fpeech, eafinefs of addrefs and 
behaviour, and render them in all reipefts 
fine gentlemen, as well as excelleat oraitors. 
And from hence perhaps we may fee lefs 
reafon to* wonder at the furprizing ejEFedis 
of fome of their difcoiirfes, when we con- 
fider, what pains they took to arrive at thoie 
abilities. 
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L-E C T U R E XLVIir. 

Qf the Voice. 

HAVING in my laft difcourfe treated xLViit 
on the nature of pronunciation iiii 
general, its great ufe to ah orator, and the 
methods taken by the antients in order to 
attain it ; I now procede to confider the 
parts of it Separately, which art voice and 
gejiure^ and (hall begin with the former. 

Voice is one kind of founds. Now 
the influence of founds, either to raife or 
allay our paflions, is evident from mufic. 
And certainly the harmony of a fine dif- 
courfe, well and gracefully pronounced, is 
as capable to move us> if not in a way fb 
violent and extatic, yet no lefs powerful, 
and more agreable to our rational faculties. 
As my prefent bufinefs will be to offer 
ibme confiderations, for the jufl and decent 
management of the voice, it may not be 
improper in the firfl place to obferve in 
geiteral, what nature does, when free and 
unconflrained^ As perfons are differently 
affedled, when they fpeak ; fo they natur 
rally alter the tone of their voice, tho they 
do not -attend to it. It rifes, finks, and 

has 
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LECT.has various inflexions given it, accor- 
' ding to the prefcnt ftate and difpofition of 
the a>ind. When the mind is calm and 
fedate, the voice is moderate and even ; 
when the former is dejefted with fbrrow, 
the latter is languid ; and when that is in- 
flamed by paffion, this is raifed and ele- 
vated. It is the orator's buiinefs therefore 
to follow nature, and to endeavour, that 
the tone of his voice appear natural and 
unafieded. And for this end^ he muft 
take care to fuit it to the nature of th^^ 
fubjedt ; but ftill fo as to be always grave 
and decent. Some perfons continue a dif- 
^urfc in fuch a low and drawling manner^ 
that they can fcarce be heard by their au- 
dience. Others again hurry on in ib loud 
find boifterous a manner, as if they ima- 
gined their hearers were deaf. But all the 
muiic and harmony of fpeech lies in the 
proper temperament of the voice, between 
thefe extremes. In order to fet this mat- 
ter in a juft light, it will be necefTary to 
confider the principal aiFe dions, or propers- 
ties of the voice, and how they are to be 
regulated by an orator. Now thefe may 
all be refered either to quantity or quality. 

The quantity of the voice confifts in 
its higbnefs . or Jt^nefs^ f^jftnefs or Jlaw 

nefs. 
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nefs, and the intermediate degrees between ^f ^,j^- 
them. 

Every perfon who ipeaks in public, 
(hould endeavour, if he can, to fill the 
place, where he fpeaks. But fUll he ought 
to be careful not to excede the natural key 
of his voice. If he does, it will neither 
be foft, nor agreable ; but either har(h and 
roughs or too fhrill and fqueeking. Be-^ 
fides, he will not be able to give every fyl- 
lable its full and diflinft found, which will 
render what he fais obfcure, and difficult 
to be underftood. He fhould therefore 
take care to keep his voice within reach# 
fo as to have it under management, that 
he may raife, or fink it, or give it any in- 
fle<ftion he thinks proper. Which will 
not be in his power to do, if he put a 
force upon it, and flrain it beyond its na« 
(ural tone. 

The like caution is to be ufed againi^ 
the contrary extreme, that the voice be 
not dropt, and fuflfered to fink too low- 
This wi}l give the ipeaker pain in raifing 
it again to its proper pitch, and be no lef^ 
oflFenfive to the hearers. For tho the mu-* 
0c of fpeech confifl in the variations of the 
voice, yet they muft be gradual to render 
them pleafant. Such fudden and great 

changes 
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L E c T. changes at once, are rather to be cfteeme(| 
' chafms in fpeaking, than variations. Be- 
fides, as they often prevent the hearers 
from taking in the fenfe of what is faid, 
it gives them no fmall uneafinefs, that they 
are obliged to ftretch their attention. Many 
perforis are too apt to be guilty of this, 
efpecially at the end of a fentence, by 
droping the laft word ; which ought in a 
particular manner to be exprefled diftindtly, 
becaiife the meaning of the whole fentence 
often depends lipon it. 

The medium between thefe two is a 
moderate and even voice. But this is not 
the fame in all ; that vv^hich is moderate 
in one, would be high in another. Every 
pcrfon therefore muft regulate it by the 
natiiral key of his own voice. A calm and 
fedate voice is generally heft \ as a mode- 
rate found is moft pjeafing to the ear, if 
it be clear and diftinft. But this equality 
of the voice muft alfo be accompanied with 
a variety, otherwife there can be no har- 
mony: fince all harmony confifts in va- 
riety. Nothing is lefs pleafing, than a 
difcourfe pronounced throughout in one 
continued tone of the voice, without any 
change or alterati6n. ^ Befides, a variation 
pf the voice is an cafe to the fpeaker j as 
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the body is releived by fhifting its pofture *. \fSl7{ 
The equality therefore we arc here fpea- v.^-^-.^ 
king of, admits a variety of inflexions and ]^^^ 
changes within the fame pitch. And when ^i^.«. 
that is altered, the gradations^ whether^' ^* 
higher or lower, fhould be fo gentle and. 
regular, as to preferve a due proportion of 
the parts, and harmony of the whole ; 
which cannot be done, when the voice is 
fuddenly varied with too great a diftinc-- 
tion. And therefore it ftiould move from 
one key to another, fo as rather to glide. 
like a gentle ftream, than pour down like, 
a rapid torrent, as an ingenious writer has 
well exprefl: it *. An even voice is beft^J,-^j; 
fitted to keep the mind to clofe attention, ^^-/-^s^ 
And therefore in fubjedls defigned only for 
inftrudion, without any addrefs to the paf- 
fions, there is little room for a variety of . 
voice. For the voice ought to agree with 
the ftile, and as upon fuch fubje(9:s this 
ihould be equal, moderate, and fmooth, fo 
(hould the other. Every thing, as we fay, 
is beautiful in its feafon, and there is a 
certain propriety in things, that is always 
to be regarded. And therefore an affec- 
ted variety, ill placed, is as difagreable to a 
judicious audience, as the. want of it, where 
the fubjed: requires it. We may find fome 

perfoas; 
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L E c T. perfons in pronouncing a grave and plain 
idifcourfc, afFeft as many different tones, 
changes^ and variations of their voice, as if 
they were ading a comedy ; which is 
douDtlefs a very great impropriety. But 
the orator's province is not barely to ap- 
ply to the mind, but likewife to the paf- 
fions, which require a great variety of the 
voice, high or low, vehement or languid, 
jtccording to the nature of the paflion he 
defigns to affed:. So that for an orator al- 
ways to ufe the fame tone or degree of his 
voice, and expedt to anfwer all his views 
by it ; would be much the fame thing, ail 
if a phyfician fhould propofe to cure all di- 
ftempers by one medicine. From hencC? 
it is evident, that altho various infiedtions, 
and tones of the voice, are requifite to make 
it harmonious and pleafing to the ear j^ yet 
the degree of it fhould differ according to 
the nature of the fubjeft, and defign of the 
fpeaker. And, as a perfeft monotony is 
s^ways unpleafant, fo it can never be ne-* 
ceffary in any difcourfe. 

The next property of the voice above 
mentioned was fwiftnefs. That fome ex-* 
preflions ought to be pronounced fafler and 
iWifter than others, is very manifefl. Gay 
and fprighdy ideas fhould not only be ex-^ 

prefled 
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|>refled louder, but alfo faftcr, than fuch L e c t. 
as are fad and melancholy. And when we 
prefs an adverfary, the voice fhould be 
bfifk and quick. But to hurry on in a 
precipitant manner without paufing, till 
ftopt for want of breath, is certainly a 
very great fault* This deftroys not only 
Ae ncccffary diilindion between fentence 
and fentence, but likewife between die fc- 
veral words of the fame fentence ; nay^ 
iind often occafions us to exprefs our words 
by halves, while one is thrown fb fail 
upon another, that we are not able to give 
each its full and juft found. By this means 
all the grace of ipeaking is loft, and in a 
great meafure the advantage of hearing. 
For when the ears of the hearers cannot 
keep pace with the volubility of the fpea-» 
ker's tongue, they will be little the better 
for what he fais. Befides, by not com^ 
manding his voice, and eafing his breathy 
at the proper paufes and points of difHnc^ 
tion, he is often obliged to ftop in the 
middle of a fenteAce ; and fo divides what 
fliould be ccmtinued,. and joins what (hould 
be feparated ; which muft necef^rity de** 
ftroy the fenfe,. and ccmfound his cyfeourfe^ 
Young pcrfons are very liable to this, efp&- 
daHy at firft fetting out. Aod k c^en 

I aiifes. 
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L E c T. irifes from diffidence. They are iciAouS 
' of their performances, and the fuccefs they 
may have in fpeaking, which gives them a 
pain, till it i^ over j and this puts thenx 
into a hurry of mind, that incapacitates 
them from governing their voice^ and keep- 
ing it under that due regulation^ which 
perhaps they propofed to; themfelvesV be^ 
fore they began to fpeak. And the grea- 
ter degree fuch perfons have of a native 
and ingenuous modefty, accompanied with 
a laudable ambition to excel, they are com- 
monly more expofed to this. For while 
©n the one hand they are fired with an ar-; 
dent defire to recommend themfelves, and 
©n the othery are fearful of the event ; this 
dubious ftate of mind is very apt to throw 
them off their guard, and run , them into 
this excefe. From which we may fee the 
great advantage of having the voice. wett 
vformed betimes ; for when once it is be- 
come habitual to ipeak with juftnefs and 
propriety, perfons readily praftife it with-' 
out much attention or concern j 

And as a precipitant and hafly prbhun- 
ciation is culpable, fo lik^wife on the other 
hand it is a fault to fpeak too flow. , This 
feems tp^ argue a heavinefs in the fpeaker. 
Aftd as he appears cool himfelf, he ^an» 

never 
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ncrcr expcift to warm. his hearprs^ indr ex- h^RT/ 
cite their afFedions. ' > Whea ^not <Hily every 
wbrd> but every iyllable 19 dirawn .out to 
too great a length, the ideas do iv>t come 
fkft enough to keep u{) the attention ^withr" 
Out much uheafinefsi For till the ieo&il: 
completed/ the mkid is in fuQ>eQC€i a^d 
if it be held Jong in that fituation, it will: 
of courie flag and grow tired: :: Jhdeed, iil 
feme caies; it is requifite the pvonunCia-"; 
tion. fhould be flower 'than in others j as in. 
f^i^ienting thingSL great and diflicult ; or 
in exprefling ibme particular piUIipns, as 
admiration or greif. But the extreme I 
am new fpeaking of, is a flownefs equally. 
c<»itinued. thro an whole difcoarfe, which 
muft neceflfarily render it flat and life- 
lefs. 

Now to avoid either of the two ex* 
tremes laft mentioned, the voice ought to 
be fedate and diflindt. AQd in order to 
render it diflin<!l, it is neceflfary, not only 
that each .word and iyllable ihould have 
its juflt and full found, both as to time and 
accei^ti but likewife that every fcntence, 
and pirt of a fentence, fhould be fepara^^* 
ted, by its proper paufe and interval. This 
is more eafy to he dpne in reading, from 
the afliftance of the points; but it is no 

Vol. n. Z Ua 
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sWy^^wouM ]piWiidU&ci» mi diftioft and grabeftft- 

the Tdttitn tsksMtf as^ he otig^ to read^ if 
he- ceiild^^ttrfhre at tjbat czadncf^* NdW 
the comfiiML rule gken ia paufiog! ii^ that 
1^ ftop^ttf yoicc mt istitoemmb tiii w& cast 
tell ofMe^ at a ieiiiks6l twd^ it a colon 
three, akd at A ftiiU peiipd Sdibiu And 3» 
theife p«ilMs ^re either accz)mHiodated t(> 
^e fev^sral' j^rts of the iaMe lefotenee» afr 
the firft thi^e; or diffe^at femencda^ a8» 
the laft t this occafiona the diStstnt length 
€^ the psix{kf hf which either the depeit*^ 
daikre t^ ^tt prddected :tspact dlat whidi 
ibikws, Mfti-lf^ diftirifi^ flt>m k,'i3 reprr-- 
fented; And th*refttfe^ irt; the Jfeft three 
flops, the voice is rather to be fufpended 
in diflei^^nf ^g^eel ihd^ ihft^lir® of ^tuc, 
0kh ettdrity dropt, to &m ^at the &nfe 
is not-yfc^^ohipkted^^^ Stat betvrts^ fen-» 
tfcnce and ferttefie^ \^ rtipittf alnd b»|^ a 
liew; Sb^ tfeat in bn^ jpeHods, ihit v6kd 
llionid be iarored by^ bigiAittg l6W'^d;ft-^ 
datcfy/- th^ It may hdd lK)p Ihi^^^ 
Gut refpiratidii i oi^ if it ^H h«t> di^^ hfeiida 
(ifeght to be recovered with<5»t finkii^ Ad 
Toice. :Petifwicethevwc«d(Of ferwartt 

6F bf eatKr 4)dfefe the^ perfod be jfeitft^ ^ 
^•-4 '^ >: : ttot 



h&t bnly th« hmitf, hmliktwfQ the fenie^^^^-' 
of it SNrill hi loft. Qukitiliiin • kt^ a ^reii C.>o.x 
ftreTs upDh H due ftftbhdbAcb f» lbe»& pjiufei} 
afid r»s i 7*^ <> i!^ afpif^ Mot jb ioi^*i 
Ydbk fit iefeifi jti 4dl t$t at^ ^tkes if 
it goad prdhUnciatMi ^e t^^tcknf leitbeot 

HtTH«RTO I hiy» covMk^ml lUch pro- ,.'3. 
^tk» 4>f the vofc^- as reipeft qudnti^y I 
come now to fpeak of its qualities. And 
de chitif of the<^ zitftren^tiva 'meakhefs, 
ikm^efi or ol^mekejii fuhafi or finallnrfsi^ 
pMthnifs Qt tvug-bntft. Now* oaa half of 
thei^ ift Whfit dfeff ^n^ wdukl isviliing^ 
th&^&i as hi wouldWidi to- hi) fite fioni 
the <^<h«rs i Bbt^ it is hoii iar cur |)owet «• 
giii^ oarfelv^ ^at ^ualltibfr ^of ^e vold« 
We ^ieafe ; biit dnlyi^ thak« thtt'' b^ uft 
#6 cto, df #hat Jiaturi hai bfefbciwbd upda 
u^( HoWeTt^r^ fitveral defd£te of the; vbics 
vae Capable pf b^ing helped by caTe aad 
proper m^ads-; i& on &e other^ hind^ tfat 
bfrft voice ni§^ be greatly butt by ill inai* 
liag^tnent aiid^in^^riifidli. Teimpiraiiee 
i§ a gtejtf prei^r^^iti?^ of thi voiced! aad aU 
*fiiA^ is highly pn^fudicial 4d it. The 
fdi£« IriUft n@d«^illy: liiffer^ tf: die. organs 
4if fpMfdi have n^t 'fhtfir propiir tone. Anfl 
ift' ori^ l» dl^f having :i^,t th/dy txwft 

Z 2 be 
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t E c T. be kept in a due' temperature^ tbistt i&> they 



' Ittttft neither be too moift, • nor too dry,, 
|f;they abdfcad with fluids, thcffe will ob- 
iJ^aQi the clearnefs of the voice, and ren-« 
i^r it obfouffe. and coafufedj and if they 
are parched with drought, the voice will 
be harfli and rough. Now all excejffes, a& 
well as fome Bodily indiipoiitions, are jipt 
to.affca the organs one or other of thefe 
way^. • ' ' • ^^ • • _ 

,. A STRONG voice is veiy ferviceable to 
an orator, becaiife, if it want fome othfcr 
advantages, he is howev^r^apable to make 
iiimfelf hda!!rd^ . And if tiX. any time he is 
forced, td ftraini it,. he is.ia kfs danger of 
tes failing htm, . before ^he has finiChed :his 
.difcQurfe. \ Biut he who h^ a. weak voice, 
jfooidd . be ;very careful i;iot to ftrain it, 
especially at firft» He;oi)g^tto begin low, 
aiid rife gradually tofuch/a. pitch, ts the 
key of his^ voice will well carry him, with^ 
^ut l>eing oblfged to fink again afterwards* 
JFrcquent infie^Sions of the voice will like- 
OTife be fotfte affiftance to him. But eipe- 
i^iaHy.hp /houW take c^fe to ipeak delibe* 
j-ately, . and eafe his voice, by ailo!i?|^ii>g du^ 
jdmefof telpirationfat ill the proper:;p%ufcs4 
Jt is an :exixeme much lefs inconvenient 
rfor fuch'd jttfon raither to ipeak too flow, 
^ ' than 
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flian too faft. But this dofeftof a w^ak^^^^Jf- 
voice is fometimes capable (>f being helpec^ 
by the ufe of proper methods; as is.cvw 
dent from the inftance dF Demofthirnes^: 
mentioned in my laft difcoiurfev :,i* 

A VOICE is faid to be clearv when' the 
organs of ipeech are fuited to give every 
fingle letter, and all the combiriations of 
them in fyUablesi and words,, their proper 
and diftin£t Tound. Such a voice is very 
pleafing and agreable to t)ieliearer&; and 
no lefs an happmefs to th^ ^^eaker; ai it 
fives him a great expence ^f Ipirits^ Fof 
a moderate voice, if cleaf^ *?ill be as di- 
ftindly heard, as one mufelfiduder, if thick 
and obfcure.- Wtiicb is a'|^eat advantage 
to the f^alccr; becaufe he^ caft bwter ke^ 
his ' voice imder c?6mmaiidy and t modulate 
it at pl^afure; as the feveral ^parts and cir» 
cumftances of his diicour(b may reqidfK 
On the coAtrar/, ^an obH^i^ ^ndconfufel 
voice is not always ' occaiioned frofl^ a d^ 
ficiency in the organ; but m^y times^ is 
the effed of Iciiftoni, and a bad habif^ 
Some perfons, either ftom wjAit of due care 
in their education at firft, 6x from inadver- 
tency and nq^ligencc afterwards, run into 
a vtry irregular and' confufed manner of 
exprcffing tiieif words ;' either by raifpla- 

^ ^ Z 3 cing 
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XL&T *** the iMceat, CQnAHi|i<diig ^ ibnfi^ «^ 
' ihc letters* or ^tidclliiig t}^ fyV^lcs od^ 
vpoii' aaetl^er* fo i^ to fispdf^ wj^at 4>(^ 
£^: aftea oointelligihle. Indfe4^ ibine« 
times this arifea ^$s^>.i^^r;4 defi;<^ 9J( 
in' the cafe pf £^qfi${yie9^ ; .wh^ fpund a 
metiiod to re&ify ihAUM ^# iff th^ weak-<« 
tM& of hisvoice^ . S^t ')^; faults of this 
kind, whkh prfie§4c fFpn^ Jjfibjt.vloubtl^ 
the/nj0ft }ii{iel|y wa; to ooa^pd them is to 

:i A. ?l?tfc t?oifi$ i^ QQt tl)eJ&fQe5( .^s.ai 
ftrong^.n^r 9- kMi4 voice^ It tfi^s, die eaf, 
bilt it i» o^^ fiB% p]f^£ult,^; A^d there?: 
fcpf to Tjeffl^er it'fft, as yie^, :|f audibje, i% 
Sbiov3d fee: fir^ijefftly y^fied..^ jHoweyief, 

ihb'f«emit hettprafliifis^ |§t,t^.ch^ ef 
afti orator,:. tba^jif a ^[^^ %^;i^rUl y^i^c.i 
haom&. it h^ :fe««lhjflf i|i '\%-i wptb g^v>5 

cgitithm of tiifittg i*. t^ j^qjii^ ?i:pitcti, 

• ftfpcciallx nt'flnfiSi l?<5S»oi'6 tii?/^<At^«A fi9l9^T 
pr«C<irq, ftf j|h^.qrg9flr"iS;§P^'JO;OC9a|iopi^ 

i^W^9g. ^wi.V)Cfj? (ftf^gg^jjjjj^ fqwid. , . 
. A §ftF,y ; ^f^Jffpfft&^yqisf^:^ of all th<? 

«wft 9>ua^,(W5^ia^^,ifjrit,j>f flexibl?, 
An4 oa thq, cpi^rafy> ..Qo^«j^,is Je^ h^^ 
■^RfUW^ tl^ag a, ^jqig<?^ t^s^t .jfc t^xih and 
; '< . " rough. 



rough. For the one grates as difagrcably.L e|cV. 
upon the«ear# as^hcLOtb^Il^g^yes h pleafure 
and dcl'i^hV. ' '^ '' • ' 

From the coofidenai^fi of thefe feveral 
properties of the voice^ we niray conclude 
that to be the beft» and fitteft for an ora- 
lor, whidi is moderate^ di&bi&p finn, cle^, 
isudii 'A(UM>di> zod wiliial fiafil^ flfxibk t^ 
the ibreraljdegtteff oftd vatiatioas p^foiiQ^ 
which 'eviry part ^ the £rcoiirfQ ipigr jsr 

quire. • ' ^ ''::[-'•' X' ' — ■-.: : --r- 
TuM other part cf pronuncktiQntriirhicli 
^ g^ft^re^ will be the iubjed^4)£ ;nQD|r nezjt 
^i&Otttfe. 
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t E c T. - AS one part of .a j jifl imi gi«fcfiil prd*- 

cbnfi<let«ii i^hc fevicrat propea-tics of it, and 
]aow to renxler theniaaaoA fervicisthle to an 
tirutpr, in my laft 'diibDurfc^ . And.l ihaH 
now procede to the other part of pi:Qiiun^ 
ciatiifi'n, which relates ito :rgiDft arei chy wlSich 
h nie,mUj^/uitaif/e 'cGnJirtHity (f: fie mh 
tions of the countenance y and fever (fl\f^ts^ ^ 
the body in fpeaking^ to tbefubjeSi matter of 
the difcourfe. The word gejiure is here 
ufed in a larger fenfe, than is ordinarily 
done in common language. For we rarely 
jnake ufe of that word to denote the mo-? 
tions of .the countenance, or any parts of 
it I bi^t as thefe make a confiderable part 
of my prefcnt fubjeft, they muft here be 

« 

comprehended vmder this tqrm. And I. 

thought it necelTary to lay ii) this caution^ 

%o prevent beinjg mifunderftopd. 

• It J3 not agreed afijong the learned^ 
f Voff whether voice or geftyre has the greater 
liift.orai, influence upon us ^ But as the latter aft 
/.xo. ' f^&:s \is hy the eyC;^ as th? forrner does by 
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tfeele^tr / g^fture in the nature of it fecnft^^cT, 
ttf have:tliisf a(dyantage> thkt it conviys tfap j^..^.^^*^ 
^p^c^dk^moTC fpccdily-to the mind: for 
fight is dJtef^idfceft of alldur fcnfes. Nor 
Is its ^inflttehceleTs 'Upon our paffions : naj^ 
id''f<Mlh^4tlftances'ir :appear« to a<% wm6 
poWcTrfollyi, ^ A caft of i^tfee eye (ball* ex*- 
^refs ^disilre^ift: as dlovihg^ a* manner/ as the 
^fteil ItOi^dge^; '^md'a; different ^otioa 
<X it rel^tffidhl./ "S^^v^ing the hwd^ 
-tear the tiaii^ or ftili^^he^bteiiftr^ftre' aM 
itrof^ indications of ibitow: And ^ he, 
«ho^ daps' his hand to^is. fword; throws 
mk iato a greater panic j dian oixe^ who 
only threatens to kUl us. Nor is it in fome 
-nipedslefs various and extenfive than Ian* 
giiagel:! Cicero tdls us, he often diyertisd 
'faim&lf^o by tiding this with Roicius the 
'xromedianl; . who eould^ exprefs a ientence 

• as many.wayk by his geftures^ as he him- 
fclf by words. And fome dramas have 

-beeii carried on wholly by mutes^ who 
' faavd peformod every part by ceftures only, 

»id.<itt word., in/A '4 i^tdligcm. 
as WeH as. entertaining to: the fpe<5tat6r8. 

• Well therefore mighfe Cicero call aiHon (or 
gefture) the language of the 6ody^,: fvcLce^DgOrat. 

• H is capable in fo lively a maoner to con- ^^* "*• 
r yp^ hQXk jQUf ideas aiid paflioiiS. , Bkit with 

refped: 
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^^^' ,}j*rly, U «ll4dilie fceond part of pffiiHm* 
i»ttiD|ij in *!hkh» »8 the ¥Qi?p iH0t44 H 
ittlted.lo the. ieipceffiohs it f^v«$ frbm 

ihft: ound* ib .Uie fiiveral jnomiiRi pf tht 
-liQdir Attgbt to: be accotosnotbtipd (bo tk# 
-%«i<ii» .toiler, «i)di$ifle(^oAs of fjbye yoieew 

iitlk: g^i»ifc: i3 iseq^c^d; aQd fKithuig b 

jd&sb: . The TM^mi of ih^. body ^giotild 
ikerefore ia . pt^portiba to . ^Hh vdba^ 
and cakcrgy of die exprefik)n> u the 
.ttadlcal itid genuine. dfTfidt of it. . . : 

.Ba.T as gefture is veiy difiecefitiand vsh 
ItitmSr as to the oisnner of it^^Whie]^ dti- 
:pdnd6.upon the decdnt copdu^'of ftFeicil 
' ptrtfr of the body ;' it will hot ,be amis to 
-cohfider more particularly, the proper ma- 
^aiagetzient. of each of thofe parts«:^ l^ow all 
gefture is either naturalr or^from imita^ 
, ihn. ^ By naturali g^flure I' mean iiich ait- 
.tions and motio^ of the body, as hatu- 
.rally accompany oiirwc^ds, as theft do die 
i^ipreflions of ouir minds. And thefc "ci- 
ther r^lfteft the \vh<^l^ body, or f<)me pat- 
ticukr part of if; But before I eqter upon 
thkf give tn© leatc juft to obfetve, th^t it 
: \-x . has 
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hfts b«m cuftomary in, all ?g!?s:.^^oujU+ ^rSj?^ 
tries, in paaJdugj^ ifct, ^LCtxjp^e l|ef9rf ju» ciiyr^ 
^SfepahXy, to do ^ ftan^iog*. . .T%^ ws 
ijead, that, 4brabamJ<^ i^,, ^J^tih^ W*k 

^)€;^b; l«K:gii^, iniun»dia^?ly af|er th§:g^ 
gottD^ 9f tjicir Wvcr, it is )^'^g«4n, t|^ 
4lrr<fbm ftood Mp. fttft ioip^4 .AftftM" /• fM 
people of the Umd,. the chaldrett of Het^*^ ' ''•7' 
111 jlil^ JTO^m^ JJppicr reprefc(>t& the Gr(^ 
citij pjri^c«,;as. ft^ndiijg up^ ijf|i?n;th?y 
iwdc a fpecqh^t^ ,^o fhe afl^y^.or in thejf 

the anny, to inquiry into tblc rf %((^ qf t|^ 
great pljigu^.^vrhv^h at th^t.t^e raged 
amoQ^ thcna, ih? ^i^ 9p |)^e M b$gii» 
tQ.]^%|tti ajf)4 jft^ f^wft .|igwo» when he 
^a§ <^iH», ! .^t»f:2iiiii ^ prophet Calchas 
p^ ,l^vch<u;gf8 iit-upon Agataeimwas 
who ri^g up in itpRffiop, does inot refii& 

to comply with whaK Calcfaas psopoftd^ 

bttt e^epre^s hi( JdCcntment at him. for 
fiiywg il ^* . Ap4: upon another: Jtwrca^on^ ' ^^^^- «. 
bfilh. A^dsi^qmoi^ and Neftor. da the fame '^' ^^' 
IQ cOuqcU ♦, A Ad Cicpro. scqdaintv u^ ♦ ^^'^^ ^• 
tll^t -ss^tfi I<6ntnlu9 had been chkrged ia ^' ^ ' 
|tkf.fep«te» Es aA aflRxaate witJiiiCatilinci, 
he Aood up to oiade his defence ^.. Nor wic^' ' 

does 



L E c T. docs the advantage of being better heard, 
* fcem to have been the only reafbn for fo 
general an agreement in this pofture ; but 
it appears. like wife to have been: chofcny ar 
the raoft iiecent and refpe^ul. Sitting 
carries in 'it an air of^aiithcrity, and is^ 
therefore a pofture -fcarde ufcd ' lipdn fuch 
cccafions, unlefs perhaps' Whef e that is de- 
figncd to be expreffetf by it. Wherefore 
•'^•' it Was a thing very much refented, that 
when CaeTar, after he had got the power 
into' his hands; being ortc^ addreffed * to by 
the fenlte^ either reftifeii tarife, as fome 
fay, or aS others, fene ilf'his freinds h^M 

» Suet /« jjij^j doWn by his gown *. 1 '"'' 

'^'^ ' - Bi»r tfe) -ftandin^' ippfears to be thfi 
ttioft fv&pit pdilure fot peaking in fiublic, 
yet it. isr veiy tinbet<knin^ -^fcr the l>ody 
to be irttireJy^^idK)tit^"4fiy ^notion like a 
ibatuje. It fliould hikA0ng continue in 
the lamerpofitiofl, but-be conftantly chan- 
ging, tho die * tHfotioci 'be ve^y moderate. 
•There ought to bfe no ^appearance of ftiff- 
jiefs, bur; a" certain e^fd and plkblenefe> 
naturally fiiiting itfelf - to: every ^expreffion 5 
by which means, when ^ greater degree 
of motion is- neceiTary^. it will appear lefs 
fudden and ivehement.^ For as the faifiwg, 
finking, and various iriika:ioiis of the voice 

muft 
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be gradual ; fo likewifc (hould the L E c T- 
modons of t];Ke body. It is only on fome 
particular occafions^ that an hafty vehe* 
DK^ce 4Uid impetuofTty is , proper in either 
cafe. 

. As to the fe^ral parts of .the bpdy^ the 
hcfid is the moft confider^ble. To lift \t: 
up too high has . the air of arrogance and 
pride^ to ftretch:it o^t too far, or throw it 
back, looks downifli and unmannerly ; to 
hang it downwards on the breaft, fhews an 
luinianly ba{hfuli^eis» and want of ^iritj 
and to fuiFer it to lean on either (houlder, 
argues floth and, indolence. Wherefore in 
calm and iedate difcourfes it ought ta.keep 
its natural ftate, and upright pofture. How- 
ever, it (hould not be long without motion, 
nor yet always moving i but gently turn 
ibinetitnes on one fide, and. £)metimes ; on 
the other» as occafion requires, that the 
voice may be Jb^ard by ,all, who are. pre- 
'fe&t ; and then return: again to its natural 
pofition. It fhould always accompany the 
other adioitsof the.body, and t:um on the 
iakne * fide ; wtth them ; except when aver- 
fiton td any thiog is expreft, which is done 
by iir^ching oiitvthe; right hand, and turn*' 
ing the hetfd^ tc^. the left. The . antients 
eredfced a fta^ie of Venus ia this pofture, 
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L'&cT.>Ht> Was ctilled by thd Gfeeks ^t^^^iW 
^' ' fitd by dierldtia^ Vertioetdm, a&d in En«' 

Xioiam. violent motions and agitations of the h<Mid«' 

^'" Afid lli6«f6W,' Wteii a>ltty ^nt6i*, >fWio 

>^ Well kftowtl^dng a$> ^dUid cdnvey £b^ 

^b6ft dditiidolfe ktba<>f ft pr«t6nder to knoW" 

fedge, he eJcprtflS* it Autf : ' 

Pdr hiinfi^ iBrM tuiui Jboih bk ktai^^ "■ 
* Hudiy, To flit* bis *>// iipi tbus bejaid \ 
t- 369. Bttt it is the e6tirit«ftan6*r that dheifly f*- 
pi'^feiifs b6th th^ p6fllddi| And dilpOfil^ 
Af the mind. By this w6 eocpte^ ldv<<> fea- 
red; jdy> fdrfoW; mdde^'i aild cCuM-» 
d€Ace : by this' -^6 Aipplit^tey thf«a«^» 

fd6th, iiivite/^fbid, £ottrsiit» Ot ftfiH^t 
6Ad all ^is witlioui ig^ikvAg. Kay> fi^lttA 
hdngg we fdti^-K jui^hftflM fidt dflly df si 
fie#fon's prlil^ilt €9ntp«tf) bOit^df hii tzflk* 
city: sttid Mtttri^ dii^ofiti^ And tkdi%^ 
Ibm if i^ c§fn$^iK)tf td %/ /k»<d ^ <^ int bis 

in tie- fy bis ciuHt^HHi. ' It is l»U€, ^k ' i* 

i«$ ciertaiA miit!:^' judging^ liviFie id in fbi 
ftmef-ai aflyoiS^ «^ef- ^ti^ttatorat trttfei 
«(fi hi^ mufWMiiiicb:} : he^if««i;^~it iifti[y l5(ft 

4}i'^^ >^eaytta^iif^*t($^>gleilf <'tb¥' n|t^ 
v-Iw 2 ral 
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r^ for mankind to df aw fuch concluQoni ^ ^^ '^f 
frton It ; and fome peifotas are to iinhgppy,^ 
as to render their couittenanGe mc^e dif- 
agreable^ than otherWife it would be^ by ill 
habits. 

: But the k:i^xiiX parts of the fice htu 
liheir part> and contribute to the propeif 
and decent motion of the Whole. In a 
calm and fedate diicourie all the features 
retain their natural ilate and fituation. In 
fbrrow the forehead and eyebifows lour^ aod 
the cheeks hang down. But ih expreiliona 
of joy and chearfulneis, ^ forehead and 
eyebrows are expanded> the cheeks cdn*^ 
tradied, and the corners of the mouth dratrn 
upwards. Anger and refentment contra& 
the forehead^ draw the brows together^ and 
thruft out the lips. And terror t^^zUti 
both the brows and forehead. As tli^fd 
are the natural figns of fu(ih paffidi^j^ fh^ 
orator fboutd endeavour to conform to 
them. ^ 

Btf T as the eyes are moft aaftive and %^ 
nificant^ it is the advice of Cicero, that 
the greateft care fhotild be taken in theit 
management. And he gives this rcafort 
for it : Becdufe other parts of the eounte-*' 
Tiance ba've but few^ motions \ whereas all the 
fajjims of the foul are e^^preffed in the eyes:, 

by 



L B c t: iyjo niany different a^ions\ wbicb cannot ptif-^ 
ViB-ynOj^^^ he tepfefented hy any gefiares of th^ 
^^^^'^"hodyy if the eyes are kept in a fisced pofiure ^ 
«.59. Common experience does in^ a great mea-» 
fiirc confirm the truth of this obfervation* 
We readfly giiel> at a perfon*s intention, or 
liow he is afFe<acd to us, by his eyes* Kv\k 
anyfiidden change: or emotion of the mind^ 
is prcfently followed by an alteration in the 
look* In fpeaking therefore upon pleafant 
and delightful fubjeds,. the, eyes, are briik 
and chearful;: as, on the contrary, they 
fink^^and are languid in delivering any thing 
melancholy and JforrowfuL This is fo; agre- 
able to naturc> that before a. perfon fp^eakS* 
wc are prepared with the e^fpeitatipn. of 
one or the other from his different afpeft. 
So likewife in anger, a certain vehemence 
and intenfenefs appears in the eyes,;whicli 
for Vf^-nt of proper words to; exprqfs it by, 
we .endeavour to^reprefent by metaphors 
taken from fire, the moft violent and. rapid 
element, and fay in fuch cafes, the eyes 
burny fparkle, or are injhjmdi In expref* 
fions of hatred or deteftatign, it is natuj:iil 
to alter the look, either, by turning the 
eyes afide, or downwards. '^ Virgil^ has very 
juftly obferved - this. For when he de^ 
fcribes Aeneas meeting with Dido in the 

Elylian 
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CQiprQitrats her difregard of him> 1^2 fay* vun-^^^. 

I Dt^aihftJlyJhi bQk% thfn turning rojindj\ 
I S(^illjix4iifr ^yes unmov'd upon the ground '. ' ^^\ 
Sfe^ (hfew:ed her r^fentra^nt forhi$ fprniiei[wr/459; 
l^^tra^Bt of Jbrar^ hy not vouchijifing tq 
look oa him. Indesed^ the eyes are fo^e^ 
times ti^med downwards upon other occa^- 
fipns, asr to exprefs modefty. And if at 
any time a particular objei^ be addrei2e4 
to, whatever it be, the eyes fhould be tur- 
ned that way. And* therefore PhiloftratM$ 
v^ry d^j^rvedly ridiqul&s a certain rhetbri-^ 
ci^t as guilty of a folecifm in gefture^ 
wJ^ u|>09 laying, O* Jupiter ! turned his 
e^es downward; and when he laid, O 
t0irtb! looked upward *. A ftaring loofexvoff. 
has t^e appearance of giddineft, and want ^^' ^^* 
of thought, and to contract: the eyes gives r. u. 
foipiGilon of craft and defign. A fixed look *' ^* 
may be occafioned from intenfepefs gf 
thoyght, but ^t the fame tin^e ihews ^ 
diiregard to the audience ; and a too quick 
;axid wahdering mption of the eyes denotes 
I levity and wantonqefs. A gentle and mo*- 
j derate motion of the eyes \% therefore in 
I pommon moil fuitable, always directed to 
! fome of the audience, aad gradually tur* 
Vol-. 11. A a ning 
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L E c T. fllnff frttirt fide to fide, with an air of re- 
fpeft and modefly, and looking them de- 
cently in the face, as in common difcourfe. 
Such a behaviour will of courfe draw an 
attention. As in converfation, when a per- 
fon addrefles us in an handfom and beco- 
ming manner, we prefently put ourfelvcs 
in a pofture to give what he fais a proper 
reception. But, as all the paflions are in 
the mod lively manner expreffed in the 
eyes, their motions ought to vary, accor- 
ding to the different nature of thofe paffions, 
th^ are fuited both to difcover in the fpea- 
ker, and convey to his hearers. Since as 
the quickeft accefs to the mind is by- the 
fight, a proper well timed look will fome- 
times fooner effed: this, than it can be 
done by words; as in difcharging a can- 
non, we are flruck with the light, before 
we hear the foupd. 

As to the other parts of the body, di- 
ftinft from the head : the fhoulders ought 
^ot to be elevated. For this is not only 
-in itfelf indecent, but it likewife contrails 
the neck, and hinders the proper motions 
vf the head. Nor, on the other hand, 
^ould they be drawn down, and depref- 
-fed ; becaufe this occafions a fliffnefs both 
to thcnteksjsind -the whole bqdy. Their 
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natnnd pofture therefore is beft, as being l-^ci 
moft eafy and graceful. To ihrog the 
ihoolders has an abjed and (brvile air, and 
frequently to heave them upwards and 
downwaids is a veiy diiagreable %ht. 

A coNTi^NUED motion of the arms any 
way» is by all means to be avoided. Theif 
adkm (hould generally be very moderatej 
and follow that of the hands^ unleis in 
very pathetic ezprefiions, where it may be 
proper to give them a more lively ipring. 

The hands need never be idle. Quuv- 
tilian feems to think them as neceflary and 
powerful in aiftion^ as Cicero does the 
eyes. I'be hands, iais he, 'wkbeut which 
all gtfiure is lame and weak, have a greater 
n^arietj of motions , than can well be expref- 
Jid^ for they are almo/i equal to cur words. 
Do not we defire with them, pramije, call, 
Mfimfs, threaten, befeech, det eft, fear, inquire, 
deny ? Do not they exfrefs joy, forrow, doubt ^ 
confejion, penitence, meafure, plenty, number^ 
and time ? Do not they excite, reftrain, 
prove, admire, and Jbame ? That in Jo great 
a nktriety of fpeech among all nations and 
anaUries, this feems to me the common lan^ 
guage of all mankind^. Thus far Qginti^'/i^ 
fian. Now all bodily motion is dther up* ^ ' 
ward or downv^ard, to the right or left, 

A a 2 forward 
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L E c T. forward or backward, or elfe circular/ 
The hands arc imploycd by the orator in 
jfU thcfc, except the laft. And as they 
ought to correfpond with our expreffions^ ' 
fo they ought to begin and end with them. 
' In admiration, and addrefles to heaven,, 
they muft be elevated, biK never raifed 
above the eyes ; and in fpeaking of things 
below us, they are dircdted downwards^ 
Side motion fhouki generally begin: from 
the left, and terminate gently on the right. 
In demoHftrating, addreiSng, and on feve- 
ifal other eceafions, they are moved for- 
ward ; and in threatnii^ fometifnes thrown 
back. But when the orator fpeaks of him- 
felf, hi3 right hand fliould be gently laid 
on his bread. When no other motion is 
BecefTary^ the hands ihould be kept about as^ 
i^igh a^the brei^, fb as to make near a right 
angle with the. arj^i. This is not only 
graxjeful, but. likewife the moft cafy po- 
i^ure, and gives the leail ftrain to the muf- 
ijies. Th^ ihotild neVfcr b« fUfFered to 
hang down, nor to loll- upon the cufliioh, 
w bar. . The left hand fliould jieVer toev* 
done, but ac€omtoiodafe rfefelf to the^ Mic- 
tions of the right. Ill A^fic^d to Ae kft 
fide, the right hand fliOuld fk)t be carried 
beyond the left (houl^er. Ift pfoiriiftsi 

and 
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and exprcffiofis ^ compliment, the motioii ^^j9J^' 
<^ the hands (hould be gende and flow ; v.-i*v-*--^ 
but in eihortations and ap|dauie moce 
iwift. The hands (hoold generally be 
openi but in expreffions of compundicm 
and anger thejr may be cl<^ed. All finical 
and trifling adions <^ the fingers ou^t to 
be avoided, nor flbould they be flietdied 
out and expanded in a ftifl^ and rigid po* 
Aore, but kepi eafy and pliaUe. 

Neither the breaft, nor the belly fliouM 
be throfl: out, which in ittdif looks ungain, 
and hinders the free motion of the trunk ; 
which ought not to be kept too ftiflF and 
upright, but eafy and flexible, always fill- 
tii^ itfelf to the motions of the head and 
Innds. The feet fl:iould continue fteady, 
^and not give the body a wavering and giddy 
^notion 1^ frequently fliifting ; tho ibme 
perfims fall into that habit without moving 
thdr fccL. Curio, a Roman oistfor, as Ci- 
cero tells us, was addicted to this, vdiich 
oocafioned a frdnd of his once to pafs a 
joke uppn him, by aflung : fFAo that was 
tdHngmaafaboai^. The jeftistoo[dain'^^^. 
to need explication, fix* eveiy one knows 
the waving of a boat vrill give the body 
iiicfa a flBOtion. 
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I- E c T, The gcfturcs I have hitherto difcourfed 
•L^^-^ of, are fuch as naturally accompany our 
cxprcffions. And I beleive thofe I have 
mentioned, if duly attended to, will be 
found fufficient to anfwer all the purpofes 
of our modern pronunciation. The an- 
tients indeed ufed fcveral more vehement 
adlions and geftures, than wc are accufto- 
med to, as was fliewn in a former difcourfe. 
Philip the Roman orator, as Cicero informs 
us, did not ufe to prepare his difcourfcs, 
but fpoke, as we fay, off hand. And he 
was wont to tell his freinds, he was never 
fit to talk, till he had warmed his arm. 
He doubtlefs therefore ufed a more violent 
motion with his arms and hands, than is 
common with us. And Cicero calls fAe 
^jP^^9s^^' arm projeBed, the orator's weapon '. In- 
^.59. deed, to extend or brandifh the arm car- 
ries in it an air of command and authority, 
which was not unbecopiing the charader 
pf Philip, who was a perfon of the higheft 
rank and quality. And thv^refore young 
orators, both among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, for a time ufed no motion of the 
arm, but kept it confined in their garment, 
* Crefoii. as an argurilent of modefty, till age and 
^'^'^'^- experience allowed them to ufe greater 
/>.3'9- freedom *, Nor was it uncommon for the 
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andcDt ontorsioczprdsdieezccisof theirLECT- 

paffioDS by tears. They thought nodung, 
onbecamingy that was natoral; and judged 
it agreaUc to the chaniders even of the 
hraTcft men, to be touched with a ienie of 
humanity in great calamities. And there- 
fixe we find both Homer and Viigil make 
ibcir greatcft heroes ihed tears on £xne 



The other fort of gcftores above men* 
ikmed, are fbdi as arife from imitation. 
As where the orator ddcribes Ibme afiiooy 
or poibnates another ^leaking. Bat here 
great care is to be taken not to over aft 
his part, by nming into any lodicroos, or 
theatrical mimicry • It is faffident for him 
lb to rqifcicnt things of this nature, as 
may beft convey the image of them in a 
livdy marmer to the minds of die hearasi 
without any fiich change either of his ac* 
tioosorvoioeyas are not fiutable to bis ovm 
cfaarafter. 
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LECTURE L. 

Sdme particules rules for the Voice 9 dni 

Gejiure. 



^ \? ^''' f ^HE fubjcift of pronunciation is of fo 
A great importance to aii orator, A* 
it can neither be too clearly laid dpt^n, nor 
top ftrongly inculcated. If we inquire into 
the caufes of (hat furprizing power it has 
<>yer us^ and by what means it fo Qxoxf^ 
^fFe!£ts us 5 this, I think, may in fbine mea-r 
fure appear, by refledling on the fraoK 
and conftitution of human nature. For 
our infinitely great and wife maker has fo 
formed us, that not only the actions of tbe 
•body are fubjed to the dircftic«i of the 
•mind; but wc arc likewife indued >with 
yarious paliions and ajGFedtioiis, that etcifie 
us to purfue thofe tlpngs, which make for 
our happinefs, and avoid others, which are 
hurtful to us. And as we arc made for 
fociety, we are alfo fqrnilhed with fpeech, 
which enables us to converfe one with an- 
Other. And fuch is the contrivance of our 
make, and influence of our minds, upon 
the mechanifm of our bodies; that we can- 

M 

not only communicate our thoughts to each 
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other, bot Kkewife our paflions. For, as '^ ^ ^ '^ 
Cicero wdl obiervcs, ^vety motion of the^ ^^.^ ^ 
mind bos "naturatfy its peculiar countenance^ 
^aiccj and^ejiurei and the whole body^ every 
pojition of the face i and found of the voice^ 
Jike the firings of an injlrumenty a£l agreabfy 
to the imprejjion they receive from the mind^. * P^H^* 
Nor isr this all : but as every one is diffe- f. ^'^. 
-fcndy affe£ked himielf, he is capable to 
make the like impreffions upon others, and 
-excite them to the fame motions, which 
he feels in himfelf. As when two kiftru- 
ments are fet to the fame pitch, the firings 
of the one being touched, produce in the 
other the like found. This common fym- 
patbj in the huoKUi fnune ihews how ne- 
ceflary it is, that an orator (hould not only 
-in general be well acquainted with the rules 
of pronunciation, but likewife know how 
to uie them, as occaiion requires. For a 
general knowledge of the rules of art is 
•ioot (^ itielf fufficient to perfe£t an artift, 
without a further acquaintance with the 
particular application of them to their ie- 
veral cafes, and circumflances. Thus for 
inftance^ it is not enough for an orator to 
•underfland all the beauties and ornaments 
of language, and which of them are fuited 
^o form the feveral kinds of flile ; unlefs i 

he 
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L E c T. he can likcwife accommodate each of thoie 
characters to their proper fubje<!!l. And (b 
likewife in pronunciation^ he ought not 
only to know the feveral qualities of the 
voice, and proper geftures of the body; 
but alfo when and where to make ufe of 
them. For not only different fubjedts, but 
alfo different parts of the fame difcourfe, 
and even particular expreflions, often re- 
quire a difference in the manner of pro- 
nunciation, both as to the voice and ge- 
llure. Having therefore in my two laft 
difcourfes treated on both thefe parts of 
pronunciation in general ; it may not be 
amis now to confider, how they are to be 
applied in each of the two refpedts laft 
mentioned. 

I SHALL begin with the parts of a dif- 
courfe, and treat of them in their natural 
order. And here the view and deiign of 
the ipeaker in each of them, will eafily 
help US to fee the proper manner of pro- 
nunciation. And if I am obliged to re- 
peat fome things, which I have formerly 
mentioned, in order to render what I fhall 
offer more clear and intelligible jf it will, 
I hope, for that reafon be the more ex- 
cufablc. 



Let 



Let us fuppofe then a perion prefentmg I- E c T, 
lumfelf before an aflembly, in order to 
make a difcourie to them. It cannot be 
decent immediately to begin to ipeak, fi> 
ibon as ever he makes his appearance. He 
will firft iettle himielf, compoie his coun* 
tenance^ and take a refpedfiil view of his 
audience. This prepares them for iilence 
and attention. To begin prefendy, and 
horxy on, without firft allowing either him- 
£df, or his hearers time to compoie them- 
fblves, looks as if he was rather performing 
a tafky than had any defign to pleaie them; 
which will be very apt to make them as 
nneafy till he has done, as he leems to be 
himielf. Peribns conunonly form ibme 
opinion of a fpeaker from their firft view 
of him, which prejudices them either in 
his favor, or otherwife, as to what he iais 
afterwards. A grave and fedate aipe£l in- 
clines them to think him ierious, that he 
has coniidered his fubjeft, and may have 
fbmething to offer worth their attention- 
A haughty and fbrbiding air occafions dif- 
taftc, as it looks like difrefped. A wan- 
dering giddy countenance argues levity. A 
dejeded drooping appearance is apt to raiie 
contempt, uoleis where the fubjei^ is me- 
Iznchcij. And a chearful aipe6l is a pro- 
per 
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t E c T. per prdude to a pleafant and agreabk ar- 
^- gument. . 

To ipeak low at firft has the appearance 
of modcfty ; aiid is bcft for the Toicc, 
which by rifing gradually will with moce 
cafe be carried to any pitch, that may be 
afterwards ncceffary, without draining it* 
However, fome variation of the voice is ai- 
rways proper to give it an harmony. Nay, 
and ibnietimes it is not improper for ah 
orator to fet out with a coniiderable degree 
of warmth, expreffed by fuch an devation 
of the voice, and geftures of the body, as 
are fuited to reprefcnt the emotions of his 
mind. But this is not ordinarily the cafe. 
We have fome few inftances of this in Ci- 
cero, as in his oration for Rofcius Amcri- 
nus, where the heinoufnefs of the charge 
could not but excite his indignation a- 
gainft the accufers. And fo likewife in that 
againft Pifo, and the two firft againil Cati- 
line, which begin in the fame manner, 
from the refentment he had conceived a- 
gainft their perfons, and condudt. 

In the narration, the voice ought to he 
raifed to fomewhat an higher pitch. Mat^ 
ters of fad: fhould be related in a very 
plain and diftinft manner, with a proper 
ftrefs and emphafis laid upon each circum- 

ftaace^ 
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ftance, accompanied' with a fuitable ad-^L^CT. 
dreft and .motions qf the body, to engage 
the attention of the hearers. For there is 
a certain grace in telling a ftory, which 
thofe who are mafters of feWom fail to re- 
eomniend themfelves in conversion. The 
beauty of it eonMs in an eafy and famiHar 
manner of expreflion, attended with focb 
adtions and geftures, as are fuited to the na- 
ture of the things related, and help to en- 
liven each particular circuraftance> and' part 
of the difcourfe. 

The propofition, or fubjeft of the dif- 
courfe, ihould be delivered with a very clear 
tnd audible voice. For if this be not 
plainly heard, all that follows in proof of 
It cannot well be underftood . And for the 
feme reafon, if it be divided inta feveral 
parts or branches, they fhould each be ex- 
prefled very deliberately smd diftindly. But 
as the defign here is only information, there 
can be little room for ecftare. 

o ... 

The confirmation admits of sreat va*» 
fiety, both of the voice and geftures, fti 
reafbning the voice is quick and pungent, 
and (hould be enforced with fuitable ac- 
tiofw. And as defcriptions likewife have 
often a place here, in painting out the 
images of things, the orator ihould fo en- 
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L EC T. ddavour to adapt both his voice, and the 
motions of his body, particularly the turn 
of his eyes, and adion of his hands, as may 
bcft help the imagination of his hearers. 
Where he introduces another perfon fpea- 
king, or ^drefies to an abfent perfon, it 
ihould be with fome degree of imitation. 
And in dialogue the voice ftiould alter with 
the parts. When he diverts from his fub- 
jeft by any digrefiion, his voice fhould be 
lively and chearful; fince that is rather 
defigned for entertainment, than inftruc- 
tion. 

In confutation, the arguments of the ad- 
verfe party ought firft to be repeated, in a 
plain and diftindt manner, that the fpeaker 
may not feem to conceal, or avoid the force 
of them. Unlefs they appear trifling and 
unworthy of a ferious anfwer; and then a 
facetious manner, both of expreffion and 
gefture, may be the propereft way to con- 
fute them. For to attempt to anfwer in a 
grave and ferious manner, what is in itfelf 
empty and ludicrous, is apt to create a fu- 
ipicion of its having more in it, than it re- 
ally has^ So when Tubero, in his accufa- 
tion of Ligarius before Caefar, had made 
it part of his charge, that Ligarius was in 
Africa during fome part of the' civil war 

between 
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between Caefar and Pompcy; Cicero inLECT. 
his anfwer, not thinking it deferved a fe- 
rious reply, contents himfelf with barely 
mentioning it ironically. For thus he be- 
gins his defence of Ligarius : Caefar ^ ntf 
kinfman Tubero bos laid before you a new 
crime, and till this day unheard of that ^ 
Ligarius - was in Africa. Every one muft 
eafily perceive, by the manner, in which 
theie words were pronounced, that the de- 
fign of them was to make the charge ap- 
pear ridiculous. But caution fhould be 
ufed-not to reprefent any argument of 
weight in a ludicrous way, left by fb do- 
ing the ipeaker ihould more expofe him- 
ielf, than his adveriary. 

In the conclufion, both the voice and 
gefture (hould be brifk and i^rightly, which 
may feem to arife from a fenfe of the spea- 
ker s opinion of the goodnefs of his caufe, 
and that he has offered nothing but what 
is agreable tQ reafbn, and truth ; as like- 
wife frcnn his affurance, that the audience 
agree with him in the fame fentiments. 
In every undertaking that requires care 
and thought, perfbns are apt at firft to be 
fedate and moderate; but when it draws 
to an end, and is near finilhed, it is very 
natural to appear more blith and gay. If 
I an 
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L E^ T. aa enumeration of the principal irguracttts 
of the difcourfe be convenient^ as it fome«* 
times is^ where th^ ar^e pcetty numeroasj. 
or the difcourfe is long ; they oi;igh^t to b^ 
expr^fied in the moft ckar and fc^ceahle 
manner. Aod if there be an addreis to 
the .pafiiQns, both the voice/ ami gefture 
mufb be fuited to the. natuxe o£ tkem^ of 
which mo^cwiiL be faidpre&ntly, 

I Fi.ojC£Bi; now to the ccmfideraiioa of 
particular exprei££dis« And what I (haU 
offer here, will bfi> fidl. in .relation to Unr* 
gle .woinds^ then: fentences, and IxQly the 

As. to the. firft^ieven in: thofe featemcea* 
which are expreffed. in the inioft. ev^n ^nd 
ledate m^naer> . thare is often one or mpre 
word^ which require an emphaiis aad di*t 
ftin/ftion of th^i voice. PrPriQun^^nre often of 
this kind. As: iTIm ii t^ImmaB. And 6ich ars 
many words, thals denote the j:ircumAanoe8 
and qualities of things. Sucib m htght^ 
or magnify the ide^ of the thing, ts>. which 
they tre joined* elevate the wite; As 90^^ 
^fmr^kk^ mq/e/H:^ greatly^ md the lik«t 
On the contfaryi thofe yihiich \dSkn the 
V^a, or diebai^ it;» d^preis the voice, or it 
leaft protraft the tospe.. Of ^;s fort aff 
Ae wo^is lk(/i^ mfof^ poqr^, iioniemptibh^ 

with 
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Widi many oth^ s. Some tropes likewife, i- e c T. 
ftA fnctaphors) and verbal figures, which ^.«.yl«^ 
confift in the repetition of a fingle word, 
flioald have a particular emphafis. As 
when Virgil iais of the river Araxes, // 
difdained a bridge '• And Nifus of him-> '^^. viii. 
felf in the fame poet, /, I am tbt man * ; Vjj^ -^ 
where the repeated word is loudeft. This 427- 
diilindion of words, and giving them their 
prefer emphafis, does not only render the 
expreffion more clear and intelligible ; but 
very much contributes to the variation of 
the voice, and the preventing a monotony^ 
And the different pronunciation of thde 
words will alio require a peculiar gefture. 

In ientences, regard fhould be had to 
their length, and the number of their parts, 
in order to diftinguiih them by proper 
pau&s. The frame and fl:ru(3:ure of the 
period ought likewife to be confidered, 
iSbAt the voice may be fb managed, as to 
give it the mofi: mufical accent. Unlefs 
there be fbme fpecial reafon for the con- 
trary, it fhould end louder than it begins. 
And this difference of tone between the 
end of the former fentence, and the be- 
gining of the next, not only helps to di- 
ftinguiih the fenfe, but adds to the har-^ 
mony of the voice. And that the lafi: (yU 

Vol. IL B b lables 
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LECT.lablcs of a fentence might becomje more 
audible and diftind, was doubtlefs one tea- 
fon, why tho antient rhetoricians diilike 
fhort feet at the end of a period. In an 
antithefis, or a fentence confiding of op- 
pofite parts, one contrary muft be louder 
than the other. As : He is gone^ but by a 
gainful remove^ fr^^ painful labor, to quiet 
reft ; from unquiet defires, to happy con- 
tentment ; ^r^j/w Ibrrow, to joy 3 and from 
tranfitory time, to immortality. In a cli- 
max, or gradation, the voice fhould rife 
with it. So : ^here is no enjoyment ^pro- 
perty without government ; no government 
without a magiftrate ; no magiftrate witb-^ 
out obedience ; no obedience where every 
one a5ls as he pleafes. And io in other 
gradations, of a different form. As : Since 
concord ^^zj loji^ freindlhip was loftj fide- 
lity was lojiy liberty was lojiy all was lofi. 
And again : Tou would pardon himy whom 
the fenate hath condemned^ whom the people 
of Rome have condemned^ whom all man- 
kind have condemned. I might mention 
feveral other figurative expreflions, which 
require a particular conformation and ma* 
nagement of the voice ; but thefe, I pre- 
fume, with fome others, I fball have occa- 
fion to name prefently, when I come to 

the 
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Ae paflions^ may be fufficient to guide Us LE c t: 
in the reft. But thaCt it may appear more 
evidently, how neceffary a different inflec- , 
tion and variation of the voice is in moft 
ientenceSy give me leave to fhew you how 
Quintilian illuft rates it, by a paffage^ which 
he takes from Cicero. The place is in the 
begining of Cicero's defence for Milo, and 
the words are thefe : Altho I am appreben^ 
fioCy it may feem bafe to dif cover fear j when 
I enter upon the defence of a moft coura- 
geous man ; and it may appear very inde- 
cent ^ when Milo difcovers more concern 
for the public fafety, than for his, own, 
not tojhew a greatnefs of mind equal to his 
caufe : yet this neiv form of the court terri-^ 
fes my eyesj which cannot difcern the an-^ 
tient manner of the forum, and former cu- 
ftom of trials, whatever way they look : 
your bench is not furrounded with its ufual 
attendants. This fentence confifts of four 
members. And Quintilian fuppofes, that 
tlio- thefe words are the begining of a 
fpeech, and were accordingly expreffed in 
a calm and fubmillive mann;?r; yet that 
the orator ufcd a great deal of variety in 
the pronunciation of theif feveral parts. 
In the firft member (as he imagines his 
voice was Q^ore elevated in expreffing the 

B b 2 wordsi 
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L EC T. wordsy a imfi courageous man% than ia tholb 
other parts of it» J ^sf^fn apprebenjh^^ k m0f 
Jkem iafe^ and, to difioverfear^ In the fe- 
cond member he rofe higher in faying^ 
when Milo difcovers more concern far the 
public fafety, than for bis own ; and then 
again as it were checked himfelf in what 
follows, not tojhew a great nefs of mind equal 
to bis caufe. The begining of the third 
member, carrying a refledion in it, was 
j^ke with a different tone of the voice, 
this new form of the court terrifies my eyes i 
and the other part of it more loud and di- 
ftin<5tly, which cannot difcern the ancient 
manner of the forum ^ and former cujiom $f 
trials. And the laft member was ftill more 
raiied and audible, your bench is not Jkr^^ 
rounded with its ufual attendants. And it 
moft be fuppofed, that while he was iky- 
ing this, he caft his eyes round the afiem** 
bly, and viewed the foldiers, whom Pom- 
pey had placed there i which renders the 
9xpreifion ftill more grave and folemn. If 
this was the manner of the antient ora- 
tors, and they were fp exa(% and accurate 
in expreffing their periods, and the feveral 
parts of them, as we have reafon to beleive 
they were ; it muft have given a very great 

force. 
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force, as well as beauty, to their pronun- L E c T. 
ciation. 

But I come to the paflions. And that 
they have each of them both a different 
voice and a£tion, is evident from hence; 
that we know, in what manner a perfon is 
aflfcfted by the tone of his voice, tho we 
do not underftand the fenfe of what he 
iais, or many times fo much as fee him ; 
and we can often make the fame judge<^ 
ment from his countenance, and geflures. 
Love and efteem are expreifed in a fmooth 
and chearful tone : but anger and refent^ 
ment with a rough, harfh, and interrupted 
voice ; for when the fpirits are diflurbed 
and raffled, the organs arc moved unequally. 
Joy raii'es and dilates the voice ; as forrow 
finks and contra<9s it, Cicero takes no* 
tice of a paflage in an oration of Gracchus, , 
vrherein he bewails the death of his bro- 
ther, who was killed by Scipio 5 which in 
his time was thought very moving : XJn^ 
bappy man J fais he, whither fimll I betake 
n^felf? where fiall I go? Into the capitol ? 
tbatfidws with my brother s blood. Shall I 
go home ? and behold my unhappy mother 
alt in tears and dejpair ' ? Tho Gracchus » De Orat. 
had a very ill defign in that fpecch, and^'^^'"' 
his view was to excite the populace againft 

B b 3 their 
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L E c T. their governors ^ yet (as Cicero tells us) 

v--y^-^ when he came to this paflage, he expreffcd 
himfelf in fuch moving accents, and ge- 
ftures, that he extorted tears even from his 
enemies. Fear occafions a tremor and he- 
fitation of the voice : and afluraxice gives 
it ftrength and firmnefs. Admiration ele- 
vates the voice, and fhould be expreffcd 
with pomp and magnificence ; O Jurpri-^ 
Jing clemency^ moor thy of the higbeft prat/e, 
(ind greateji encomiums^ and jit to be perpe^ 

» ?r^ Lig, fjj^^f^^ /^ l^Jiing monuments ' / This is Ci- 
cero's compliment to Caefar, when he 
thought it for his purpofe. And often- 
times this paffion is accompanied with a^ 
elevation, both pf the eyes apd hands. On 
the contrary, contempt finks and protra<Sts 
the voice. In the difpute between Cicero 
^nd Cecilius, which of them (hould accufc 
Verres, Cicero puts this contemptuous 
queftion to him : How ar^ you qualified^ 
Cecilius J for Juch an undertaking ? I i^ill 
not ajk, when you ever gave aproofofiti but 
when you fo much as attempted it ? J)o you 
fonjider the difficulty of managing a public 

* Cap, 8. caufe * ? With miuch n^ore to the fame 
purpofe, Tho fuch kind of expreffions re-p 
quire little gefture; yet fometimes a mo- 
tion of the hand may not bp improper, Jo 

fignify 
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figDify difdain or averfion. We may fiip- L E c T. 
po& Cicero to have adtcd thut in his de- 
fence of Rabirius. For to fiiow his affu- 
rance of his client's caufe, having ufcd this 
cxpreflion in a very audible manner : / 
nvijh I bad it to fay y that Rabirius had with 
his own hand killed Saturninus, who was 
an enemy to the Roman Jlate : fome per- 
fons in the croud began to raife a clamor, 
juft as of later times hrfling has been prac- 
tifcd on the like occafions. Upon wrhich 
Cicero immediately replies : This noife does 
not difiurb me^ but pleafe me -, fnce itjhowsy 
tho there are fome weak perfons, yet they 
are but few. Then prefently after follows 
the expreffion I refer to : Why do not you 
ceafe your clamor y fnce it only difcovers your 
Jolly 9 and the fmallnefs of your number '. « Cap, 6. 
All exclamations fhould be violent. When 
we addrefs to inanimate things, the voice 
fhould be higher, than when to anima- 
ted beings j and appeals to heaven muft 
be made in a loftier tone, than thofe to 

men *. * RuUsfar 

These few hints for exprefling the prin-^^^^'''^^' 
cipal paflions, may, if duly attended to, 
fu$ce to diredt our pradlice in others. 
Tho after all, it is impoflible to gain a 
juft and decent pronunciation of voice and 

B b 4 gefture 
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L E c T. gefture merely from rules, without prac*-- 
tice, and an imitation of the beft exam« 
pies. Which fhews the wifdom of the 
anticnts, in training up their youth to it^ 
by the affiflance of mailers^ to form both 
their fpeech and adions. 

But there is one thing, which ought 
always to be attended to; namely, that 
perfons ihould well coniider their own 
make and genius, elpccially with reipeA 
to the pailions. We feldom find, that any 
ador can excel in all characters; but if 
he performs one well, be is deficient in 
another. And therefore they are com- 
monly fo prudent, as to confine them* 
felves to fuch as heft fuit them. The 
cafe is the fame in an orator ; who £bould 
therefore keep within thoie bounds, which 
nature feems to have prefcribed for him. 
Some are better fitted for adion than 
others ; and moil for fome particular acr 
tions rather than others ; and what fits 
well upon one, would appear very auk- 
ward in another. Every one therefore , 
{hould firfi: endeavour to know himielf, 
and manage accordingly. Tho in moft 
cafes, naturp may be much afiifted and 
improved by surt^ and exercifi^. 

'3 But, 
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But, as neither of thefe parts of pro- L E c T, 
nunciation can be performed to fo good 
^vantage, and fome things in both of 
them are impradicable, where a difcourfe 
is read, and not fpoken memoriter ; I (hall 
in my next Itdure treat upon the fiibjeft 
€>f memory^ 
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LECTURE LI. 

Of Memory. 

WHEN I formerly treated of the 
divifion of oratory, I faid it con- 
fifted of four parts, invention^ difpqfition^ 
elocutiorij and pronunciation. Tho I obfer- 
ved at the fame time, that feveral of the 
antients added a fifth part, which is me- 
mory. But fome of the beft writers upon 
this art among the moderns, differ from 
them in this reipeft. And feveral of the 
Greek rhetoricians appear to have been of 
the fame mind; for neither Ariftotle, Her- 
mogenes, nor fome others, have faid any 
thing about it in t^eir inftitutions. 

Memory, as confidered by philolbphers, 
is a faculty of the mind, which receives, 
retains, and exhibits again, as occafion re- 
quires, all forts of ideas prefented to the 
underftanding. Its perfeftion confifts in 
two things : readily to admit the impref- 
fions or images of things ; and to preferve 
them from oblivion, that the underftan- 
ding may have recourfe to them, and im- 
ploy them for fuch purpofes, as reafon fhall 
Jdireft. It contains likewife two different 

ads ; 
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ads ; one which we properly call memory^ L E c T. 
pr the adual retenfion of the ideas con- i_-^l^ 
ceived by the mind ; and the other remem- 
trance^ that is, a reviewing or calling forth 
thofe ideas, which have been there trea- 
fured up. Some have divided this latter 
ad: into two : and when fuch ideas, as have 
once been loft, or the traces of them in a 
manner obliterated, are again revived, they 
call it remintfcence ^ But to treat of the'^e^^- 
nature of memory, belongs not to my pur-^. ,7] 
pofe at prefent. It is the ufe and benefit 
of this faculty, the methods proper to af- 
lift and improve it, with a fliort account 
of artificial memory, of which I now pro- 
pofe to ipeak. 

The great advantages of a good me- 
mory are very evident in all circumftances, 
and conditions of life. All other abilities 
of the mind receive from hence their beau- 
ty, ornaments, and perfeftion, as from a 
common treafury. Knowledge confifts in 
the conception of ideas, comparing them 
with each other, and difcerning their a- 
grement or difference. From hence we 
judge of triith or falfehood, what is proper 
to be done, and what to be avoided. He 
is therefore efteemed a wife man in mat- 
ters of fcience, whofe mind is furaifhed 
2 with 
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LECT. with a fufficient number of Ipcculativc 
truths, to enable him to difcourfc hand*^ 
fomely upon fuch fubjcfts. And in mat- 
ters of practice he is called a prudent man, 
who by long experience and obfcrvation is 
capable to judge of the certainty, or at 
leaft the probability of events, from former 
occurrences of the like nature, in the confi- 
mon affairs of life j and governs himfelf ac- 
cordingly. But neither wifdom, nor pru- 
dence can be gained without the afliftance 
of memory. If the ideas conceived by the 
the mind are not lading, nor capable of 
being recalled, as occafion requires; but 
immediately vanifli, like impreffions made 
upon a fluid; no improvement of the mindi 
!no art, fcience, or any part of knowledge, 
tzn poffibly be acquired. For in reality 
we know no more, than what we remem- 
ber. So that it is memory alone, that in- 
riches the mind, and preferves what we 
coUeft by ftudy and obfervation. 

It is plain from hence, that the advan- 
tages of a good memory are not peculiar 
to oratory, or indeed to any one art ; but 
common to all. And therefore fo far as 
the gaining, or improving it may be pro- 
moted by rules and precepts, this may ra-^ 
ther feepi to conftitute a particular art o( 

itfelf. 
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itielf. Indeed no one wants it more, or ^ ^ c T* 

LI 

can receive greater afliitance from it, than 
the orator ; but ilill this does not make it 
to be a part of his art, any more than 
£;rammar or logic ought to be ib efteemed; 
both which are abfolutely neceiTary in ora« 
tory» the one as the foundation of lan^ 
guage, and the other to reajfon juflly. How-* 
ever, its ufefulnefs to an orator has made 
it cuftomary with moft rhetoricians to treat 
of it in their inftitutes. And fo far it 
ibems reafonable, till it comes to be treated 
as a feparate art. Tho was it ftri<ftly a 
branch of oratory, it would not properly 
make one of its principal parts, but ought 
rfiUlier to be refered to pronunciation; fince 
tbie ufe of it, as coniidered by an orator, is 
in order to enable him to pronounce his 
diicourfes in the. moft graceful, and advanta- 
geous manner. And it is for this reafon I 
have chofen to fpeak of it in this place. 

Every difcourfc pronounced in public, 
muft either be ipoken by memory, or read. 
In this latter way there can be little room 
ibr action. Son^ indeed read with a much 
better grace than others; but ftill the body 
is confined to a very few motions, and the 
declivity of the head breaks the found of 
the voice, and very much abates its har- 
mony. 
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L E c T. mony. If what I obferved from Cicero itt 
a former difcourfe be true, that all the paf- 
fions of the foul are expreffed in the eyes; 
whcnr the eyes are kept in a fixed pofture, 
how is it poffible thofe paffions (hould be 
expreflbd in reading ? Decency of gefture 
requires, that all the parts of the body 
fhould confpire, and accompany each other, 
in their proper motion ; and how can that 
be done, while the head, which is the prin- 
cipal, is fo confined to one pofture ? Befides, 
it can fcarce feem natural to exprefs any 
confiderable warmth and vehemence in rea- 
ding ; but it will rather appear to be the ef- 
fedl of art, than to arife from any real paffion, 
that afFed:s the mind. And as the Ipeaker 
muft immediately return again to his book, 
or be filcnt, this muft neccflarily render it 
lefs graceful. If therefore the life and beauty 
©f pronunciation confifts in a proper tone 
and modulation of the voice, accompanied 
with fuch motions of the body, as are fui- 
ted to the nature of the expreflions; this i^ 
certainly much better done by fpeaking 
memoriter^ than reading : which fliows the 
advantage of a good memory to an orator. 
Befides, it is fom.etimes neceflfary to fpeak 
on fudden occafions, without preparation ; 
or to reply to what others have faid : which 

muft 
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fnuft be muft more difficult for thofe, who !• E c T. 

LI 

have been always ufed to read their deli- 
berate compofitions. And therefore it i^ 
the opinion of fome good judges, that ora- 
tors fhould not accuftom themfelves to com- 
mit to memory every word, or fentence of 
their difcourfes ; but only confider well the 
fubje(%, on which they are to fpeak, range 
all the parts of it in a proper order in their 
mind, and prepare the figures, and cheif 
exprcflions they defign to ufe ; and leave 
room to add what may occalionally be fug- 
gefted from prefent circumftances, when 
they come to fpeak '. For it often hap- « Quint. 
pens in the feries of a difcourfe, when the f"^^'^* 
fpifits are raifed, and the imagination war- c. 2. 
med, that many things occur to the mind 
more to the purpofe, than were before 
thought of upon cool deliberation ; efpe- 
cially where perfons have prefence of mind, 
free from any anxious concern. Thofe,- 
who have this command of themfelves^' 
certainly fpeak in a more natwal way, and 
with greater freedom ; than where the 
memory is all the while labouring, for fear 
of any miftake, which muft neceflarily 
^ confine the thoughts, check the voice, and 
occafion a ftiiFnefs of behaviour. This 
cannot indeed be well done at firft ; but, 

as 
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L EC T.as Qyindlian fais^ it is very baid, if long 
practice will not gain a facility , and if per« 
ions muft always labour under the fame diff* 

« W/>/rtf . ficulties, as at 6rft fetting out '. The an* 
tient ojcators feem to have taken this me-i* 
thod. If they had not writ down their 
orations^ we could not have had them nowi 
but there arc many paflages in Cicero^ 
which from the occafion of them appear 
plainly to have been fpoken off hand ; and 
ibme whole orations^ particularly the firft 
againft Catiline. So that in fuch cafes they 
mufl have been penned after they were pro- 
nounced, or elfe taken down by fomc other 
perfon, while they were delivered. 

But I procede to fuggeft fome things^ 
which may be of fervice to aflift and im-' 
prove this faculty. Memory depends very 
much upon the temper and conflitution of 
^he body. When this is too hot and dry, 
it is not fo fufceptive of impreflions ; and 
when too cold and moift, it is not fuffi-* 
ciently retentive. A due temperament 
therefore of heat and moifture is befl on 
this account. And as the feat of the me-> 
mory is in the brain ; whatever is hurtful 
to this latter, muft prejudice the former.^ 
Too much fleep clouds the brain, and too 
little over heats iti therefore either of 

thefe 
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lhe& esrtremes muft of courfe hurt tht the-^ ^ ^ ^* 
morj. All intemperance likewife, and es:« 
ceis of paflion^ have the fiune ill ef&&. 

When we would tommit any thing ta 
memory^ our firft concern (hould be to un« 
derftand it through^* For we can never 
retain thofe things long, of which we have 
hut an imperfeA knowledge* Likewiie 
order and method in the difcourie itfelf is 
a great help to the memory. Where things 
have a mutual dependance upon each other^' 
and go on in a feries, the thoughts pafs 
more readily from one to another; than 
where they lie confuied, and without any 
connection. The mind fhould alio be free 
at fuch times^ and have nothing elfe to 
take off its attention. Nothing is a grea-^ 
ter hindrance to the memory^ than a croud 
of ideas^ and thofe of different kinds^ flow^' 
ing in upon the mind at the fame time. 
They juftle out one another, fo that few of 
them fettle ; and if they do, it is in fuch a 
confufed and difbrderly manner^ that when 
Aey come to be furveyed by refle£tion» 
little can be made of thejn< 

To write down any thing is likewife a 

great advantage towards remembering it. 

For the ytxj aiSdon of writing helps very 

much to imprint it upon the mind ; 1^ in«* 

, Vox. IL C c gaging 
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i^M^i^Liit'tD dwell, longer upon rrcry part^ -dtaxx 

othci^ife it would do only in reading. And 

therefore die Jewidi 4oi£bors tell us> it was 

&r this, teafofi^ that the kings of I&zek 

were injoined always to write out a copy 

Ivfi!^^. oftJic kw^ith their own hand '. ; And 

tbe fairer a thing is writen^ it is with grea«» 

ter cafe committed to memory. This msf 

poffihly at.firft.feem to have fittle in it; 

but if T^e icoaiult experience, we ihall ge^ 

aeralfy find^ that thofe things :make the 

de^ft impreflion upon the mind, which 

afl^ the &nfes in 4>c ftioft lively and agre^ 

able manner. ,As we receivfe moft of our 

ideas thro them, tht ftronger impuUe is 

made upon the organ, titc .greater atten« 

lion it excites in the nund^: and what we 

moft attend to, wei retain iongeft. 

. A LITTLE experieiice and obfervation 

will help a perfon to difcover the ftrength 

of his memory. And care ihould be takeni 

not to over burden it. A long diicourfe 

. therefore ihould be coiximitted to mtmcfrf 

by parts, fb much at once, as the memotf 

can wellTeceive and retain. Theft parts 

ihould not be too many, for fear of cottfti* 

Spn . And as it is moft likely we may be 

at a lofs 4n paiSng from one jpart to an« 

^iother. 
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4Mh«r» i( will not lie amis in & mcMn^ t>arti-^^f ^* 
4:dbr mtmner to imprefs upon the iQind the^ 
^g^fiings of theni. One letter often helj^ 
4}s to t^GOver a won}^ that word a-ientence^ 
and the firfl: fentence an whole argument. 
As lichen a perfon is tuf ni^ out of the 
^tf^Y^ it is but letidg him fight, and he "pvrill 
4hek-go on of himfelf. Some have there- 
4&t& kdviied, lor the a^flanpe of weaker 
4BMiories, tQ write each part of the dif-^ 
•coaife in a &ps»:ate j^afiigraph, and the firft 
riffiix^ yiiafgif ch)ara(^6f^, wjiich may ftrike 
•die f^m^ like a pidur^^^ when we conie to 
thoib places. For ^very one is. feofible of 
4jb« powerful effed: of imagery to excite 
:ttnd recal our ideak« And therefc»-e it has 
bei^n thought a further advanuige^ if the 
firft latter of e^h word, writen in larger 
cfi£ira£ters, cduld be joined together in one 
^luliEckl wprd.' |br then the xsmembrance 
^£ tJiat wottlwDuli ^e ug the %ft letter 
of each of thoie inMal words^ wJiick letters 
would help us to recdllcd: the wh^le wQtdt, 
^ which Was the diihg 'defigzzfid by writing 
iibem in different irharadters.^ ^We find this 
method pf. bringing ieveral i&eai together 
•into cttie artificial J word, of ufe in other 
-cafes*/ So the figures of fyUogifina being 
xlii^gidfhed by technical 9rard$, are. bet- 

Qq % ter 
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^ \9 ^* '^^ knoUrn, and more cafily remembered, 
as every one perceives, Mrho is converfanc 
in logic. And in many other things, 
great effe£l$ are often produced from fmall 
cauies« 

As the mind is not at all times equa% 
difpofed for the exercife of this faculty^ 
fuch feafons fhould be made choice o^ as 
are moft proper for it. The mind is fel- 
dom fit for attention prefently after meals ^ 
and to call off the fpirits at fuch times 
from their proper imployment in digeftion, 
is apt to cloud the brain, and prejudice 
the health. Both the mind and body ^ould 
be eafy and undifturbed, when we ingage 
in this exercife ; and therefore retirement 
is moft fit for it. And the evening, juft 
before. we go to reft, is generally recomi^ 
-mended as a very cohvenSent feaibn, both 
for the ftilnefs of the night; and becaufe 
the impreftions will then have a longer 
« time to fettle, . before they come to be ^ di- 
fturbed by the acceftion of others, proce- 
ding from external objedls. And to call 
over in the morning, what has been com- 
mitted to the memory over night, muft 
-for the fame reafon he very ferviceable. 
For to review thofe ideas, while they con- 
tinue freih upon the mind, and onmixed 

with 
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with any others, muft necefftrily imprintl^ E c T. 
them more deeply. '^-^^^ 

Some antient writers fpeak of an artifi- 
cial memory, and lay down niles for at- 
taining it '. Simonides the poet is faid *q^' ^ 
firft to have difcovered this, or at leaft to W. ii. 
have given the occafion for it. The ftory Aaaor ad 
they tell of him is this : Being once at a ^^^^ 
feaft, he recited a poem, which he had c. t6. 
made in honor of the perfon, who gave the 
entertainment* But having i^ is uiUal in 
poetry) made a large digreiiion in praiie of 
Caftor and Pollux, when he had repeated 
the whole poem, his patron would give 
him but half the fum he had promiie^ 
telling him he muft get the other part 
from thofe deitie^, who had an equal fhare 
in the honor of his performance. Imme« 
diately after Simonides was told, that two 
young men were without, and muft needs 
ipeak with him. He had fcarce got out 
of the houfe, when the room, where the 
company was, fell down, killed all the 
peribns in it, and fo maihed their bodies, 
that when the rubbifli was thrown ofi^ 
&ey could not be known one from an^ 
other. Upon which Simonides recollec- 
ting the place where every one had fat, by 
that means diftingui(hed them. Hence it 

C c 3 came 
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L E^ T. came to be cbferved^ that toBxd, ntjohhef 
of places in the mind, in a certain ord^r^ 
was a help to the memory. As we find 
by experience, that npon returning to placed 
once familiar to us, we not only remember 
them, but likewife many things we both 
faid and did in them. This adion therief-* 
fore of Simonides Was afterwards improved 
into an art. And the nature of it is this : 
They bid you form in your mind the idta 
of fomb large place or building, which yovi 
may divide into a gr^at number of diHiiiiS 
parts, ranged and difpbfed in a certain or^ 
der. Thefe you are frequently to revolvft 
ih your thoughts, till yon are able to run 
thein over on^ after another without hefl^ 
tation, bfegiliing at any part. Theli ydik 
fitt to impfefs upon your imiftd as mfan^ . 
images of living creatures, or any othei* 
feniible objeSs, vvhich are moft likb tO if^ 
fta you, and be fooneft revived ih j&^t * 
toemory. Thefe, like ch^rafters Irt moti 
hand or hieroglyphics, muft ftaiid t^ d«-4 
note an equal number of other vW)Ms^ 
which cannot fo eafily be reinettib^red. 
When therefore you have a nupibet dP 
things to commit to memofy in a ceftaiA 
order, all that you have to do, is to {^ici 
thefe jmagQ6 regtiliarly in the fev^al parti 

of 
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*>f ypur building. And thus they tell you, ^ ^? '^' 
that by going over the ieversil parts of the k.^^^ 
buildings the images placed in them will 
be revived in the mind^ which of courfe 
^11 give you the things or words them- 
ielves, in the order you defire to remember 
them. The advantage of the images feems 
to be this ; that, as they are Uiore like to 
lified the imagination, than the words, for 
which they ftand> they will for that reafon 
be more eafily remembered. Thus for in- 
Aance, if the image of a lion be made to 
^gnifj Jlrengt by and this word firength be 
one of thofe I am to remember^ and is 
placed in the porch ; when in going over 
the ieveral parts of the building I conv to 
the porch, I (hall fooner be reminded of 
that image, than of the word ftrength. 
Some antient *, as well as modern writers, ' Auftor 
relate wonderful efFeds of this artifice, vbifufra. 
But they all agree it much more aflifts us to 
Yemembcr any number of feparate and un- 
conne<5ted words, than a continued dif- 
courfe ; unlefs fb far as the remembrance 
of one word may inable us to recolle<a: 
more. And in this refpedl it does not 
much 4i^er from fome of thofe methods 
above mentioned, as helps to the memory. 
Quintilian therefore, tho he does not 

C c 4 wholly 
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^ ^u ^' '''^h^^ty P^ it ^^^^» y^ Iccms to lay n^ 

u«-y-^ great flrefs upon it '. 

fWfifra. ^j^ doubtlcfs, the moft cffcaxial way 
to gain a good memory* is its conftant and 
moderate exercife. As its goodnefs con«* 
fifts in the facili^* wherewith the prints 
of thole objeds, which lie as it were wrap- 
ped up in ihe cells of the brain, are re<* 
viewed) thefe cells by continued exercife 
become mor« pliable* anc) open theaifelves 
with greater readinefs. Juft as we find 
tilings fold and unfold with more eafe* 
the oftener they are ufed* In a word, the 
memory, like other habitSji is ftrengthened 
and improved by daily ufe and praise. 
Wherefore thofe* who have moft occafioii 
for it* as orators* fhould not fuffer it to lie 
idle s but conftantly imploy it in treafuring 
up, and frequently reviewing fuch things^ 
as may be of moft importance to theoK 
For by this means it wfll be more at their 
command* and they may put greater confi* 
d^ce in it upon any cn^er^ent qccafioq« 
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LECTURE LH. 

<)f other helps to Oratifry : particular fy. 
Hearings Readrng^ md Working. 

THERE are three things neceflkiy to^ECT. 
form a good orator; nature, art, 
and fraSke^ Nature begins the work^ art 
coodttds it, and pndive completes it. 

By nature I mean the happineis of a 
goiod and towardly genius. For where 
.this is wanting, as a foundation, thare can 
:be little hopes of railing any confideraUe 
fiipct&iidttre. And therefore ApoUonius, 
the rfaetondan, has been very much com- 
mended by fevetal anticnt writers, for his 
prudence, and jufiice to his icholara. For 
it is reported of htm, that as he greatly 
anCouraged thofe in the pur^iit of their 
ftndiesb who appeared to be of a promifing 
diQxifition ; £> where he difiwvered io any 
an incapad^ and want of genius, he wouM 
advife them not to lofe dieir time and 
pMDSi and dire^ them to fiich other em- 
ployments, as were more fuited to their 
capacities. Bat every natural defed ought 
not to be efteemed fufficient to deter us 
^om any laudable deign, we are inclined 
X to 
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LifecT.to profccutc. Labor and induftry have 
^^^' often tffcQ:td wondprs,, DQniQflhenes's 
imperfedion of fpccCh, afld both his and 
Cicero's weak. v<Hce dt firft;. might hprc 
difcouragcd Icfs generous fiund? ftcan any 
hopes of ever making a figure in oratory. 
But had th^ not furmouitted tholi difff^ 
culties by a continued labory and inflexible 
refolution^ the world had been deprived oi 
two of the gfedteft orators^ who ever ap*- 
|)eared in it« 

But where nature has been moft kin^ 
dnd bouhtifuU the affiflance of art is yet 
^eceifary. For as art is nothing elfe, but 
d fyftem of precepts, confifting of what has 
been thought by experience, and the opi«- 
iiion of the befk judges, mo^ proper and 
neceiTary to acquire any part of knowledge j 
In the prefent date of things, nature is 
Scarce ever foutid to indulgent to any, as 
to furnifli thdm with what is moft pei&ft 
in its kind in all its parts, Without Gaining 
in the afliftance and diret^on of Art. Thus 
^^ticularly in oratory ; if a* peribn has &e 
happinefs of a ready and copious invtnfioii^ 
he may want judgement to digeft and c0mr 
pofe his thoughts in a proper and regi^lar 
orders which will render his difcourfes ctMi- 
fufed, and lefs agrc»ble« Or iih^ has tbk 

r latter 
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fatter facfulty, he may Wailt fomcf ft0iilaneel- « gT. 
to Heljp his invention. Aj^h, if he h^ 
nituTtllj a fiow of wordis^ and readinefs of 
ezpreffion^ he may ilill be at a lofs how 
to manage it to the beft advantage. Art 
will be verjr neceflary t6 dfredi: him in the 
choice of his words * and phr^s, andh[ow 
to accommodate them beft to every parti- 
cular fubje<% and occafion: when brevity 
and plalneis of expreffion is moft proper^ 
and' when a mot€ gay and florid drefs ; 
what parts of his difcourie require an even 
4tnd fmooth ftBCf Itnd what more raifed and 
^niJrbus p^Hod^ ; and partic^ulafly what fr- 
gures af e beft fuited to ilrlke the iniagina'- 
tioii^ or rtioi^e thd pafBons^ and when and 
}iOW to ufe them. And fliould he be ei*^ 
th^ ib fortunate^ 6r induftrious, as in a 
[ood degree to acquire this ftill himfelf^ 
Le ftiay however want afliftance to form 
^ip pronunciation aftd a£tiQn ; which i$ the 
jBOfd likelyi becaufe in this peribns dre 
|)^ Itbte to make a judgement of them^ 
ielVes^ oi^ to difcoVer theit own faults^ and 
f?oof^uerttly to correft them. Now in all 
thofe particulars* and others that might bb 
mecttioncd* it is fcarce to be expedted, that 
tnf one {hodd of hiihfelf fail into that way, 
whkh is heft I and ^erefbre art muft be 
4 fcrvice- 
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^ ^ c T. icrviceable to all. I am fenfible, that many 
have gained the charader of good ipea-* 
kers, and very defcrvedly, merely from the 
force of a happy genius, without much art 
or ftudy ; but yet they are only fo compa^ 
ratively, and die heft judges admire them 
with that, allowance : and all will own, 
they would have greatly excelled them- 
felvesy had they been furaiihed with the 
affiftance of art and learning. It ieems 
plain thereforCf that nature and art muft 
both concur, in order to form an x>raton 

But there are other helps conducive to 
this end, befides a fyftem of rules. Theie 
indeed may in £cane meafure enable a per- 
ion, as a critic, ^to judge of the perfor- 
mances of others ; 4>ut they are not fuffi- 
cient alone to make him a( good fpeaker 
himfelf. And therefore, as I have already 
imployed many diicourfes in laying down 
the rules of art; I (hall now go on to treat 
of fuch other things, as feem neceflary to 
gain the charader of an orator. And thefe 
are bearing 9 readings writings and imitation i 
the three firft of which I (hall confider 
breifly in my prefent difcourfe. 

It is a maxim no lefs true, than com- 
mon, that examples influence more than 
precepts. Nothing excites us fo much to 

thQ 
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tbe purfiiit of any thing we are inclined I' G c T. 
to, as to fee or hear the fame thing done 
hj others. Barely to be told how any^ 
thing is performed, or to h&ve rules given 
ibr the doing it, may indeed make it ieem 
pradicable; but when it is done before us, 
Ais iets it in the ibongeft light, and comes 
neareft to the doing it ourfelves. Thus to 
hear a fine difcourie pronounced in a juil 
and graceful manner, naturally excites an 
emidation in thofe, who have any view 
themfcHves ever to (peak in public. And 
while they obfe/ve the juftne& of the 
thoughts, and ieveral ways of reafoning i 
the order and connexion of the parts ; the 
propriety and beauty of the language ; and 
•the various methods of addreffing to, and 
'moving the pailxons, by a fuitable voice and 
gsefture: this muft not only animate, but 
alTo very much affiil; them to perform the 
like themfelves. 

But tho hearing the beft and moft ce- 
lebrated orators is attended vsdth thefe ad- 
vantages ; yet there are others no leis con-^ 
iliderable, which are principally to be gai- 
ned by reading. . In hearing a perfon i^ak, 
the neceffity of keeping pace with him, 
many times prevents the weighing duly all 
thlt he fays. Some things perhaps are but 

(lightly 
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LECT.flightly attencbd to; and others w^oUf 
efcape, that cannot be recalled \ io thtf 
many imper£o£tions may pafs unobiervecL 
Nor is it eafy to bring tc^ether all the di^ 
ftant partA of the difcomrf^* fo as to viexr 
the juA connexion and confin;pncy of thf 
whole. Bojfides^ th;s hannony of the voke^ 
or agtsablcaefs of the geftures^.may ibr£sr 
captivate the mind^ and bribe tfaep^flSkmk 
in fisueor of the :^icaker> as by diat n^cKift 
to bia8 the judgement. And k is oftftdi 
found, that thofe difpourfes, which Vf^xt 
vtty entertaining when heard, i^re far^ ftorh 
affording an equal pleaibre upon 4 review; 
when divefted of thofe allurement^r It is 
by reading therefore, that peribna^ are ,befl: 
capable of pafiing a juft fentkxient upon any 
peiformance, and 4ifcovering all |ts rei^ 
beauties^ or dQ&6:s. The mind is then^ 
leifur^ to epcomme in -tbemoft ^ cx&St^ >and 
critical manner, every thing 4*dlking either 
to the thought, lan^ua^iixecliad^x)r what- 
ever eliib may ^ai^ear mor^jtoi oblfersrair 
tion, both as tOLihc whcde,i0^5(ny patfticu*- 
kr part; and by renewing ii^^ olJei^'^MJ^ 
neceflary, fo to digcfti it^ zs;,tom^p^^it i» 
own. And in4eQCl^ if we cbiiflder ^dlte ex^ 
tent of ^ oi^tof^s pro*ilM?e^i<|r6^ftiair^afify 
peixreive jtnuci\ fading nec^jSairy; for ^ him. 
: . He, 
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Ht, Hvhb fets out wholly Upon his owaLficT, 
flocks either with ivfaat hio natural inven^ 



ttbn; or. partkolar expenence can furni(h 
him, 'will often: ^find ' hiqi^lf very much 
ftraiteotdL : \€cs^8 ^ais, aii) orator iliould 
not be akoge&cr . i ikanger to^^y of die 
polite artS) beeatffd ;he .misft «iq>e€t to havef 
occafion (bme tinm or other ti make ufe of 
Aem .all ». But; there are feme kinds ^il).^'?'^*'- 
writers, befides thofe of his own charadtefi>r. i6. 
tdiich the antieiits more efp^cially recoo^^^ 
mend aa u&ful to an oi1sttor> i$:hich I (hall 
breiily meiition. ' ^ 

And fifft they diink it very fcrviceabie 
to read the beft poets^ becaufb they abound 
in fine moughts, beauti^l tvrjps of expref^ 
fion, Arong itAag^s, and lively defcriptiens/ 
with other ornaments, . which contribute 
very much to eJEcite the fancy, and enliven 
tike ftHe. Tha care moA be taken not to 
fbffiow them in aU the' libertiies of poetical 
di£tion« For as the orator's view is diffd-- 
rent from that of the poet, fo the means 
he makes uie of nfiuft be fuited to his de- 
fign. The poet c^ten propofes nothing 
more than to amule and entertain his rea^ 
detf and thefefore. takes greater liberty in 
the^choice of his words, boldnefs of his fi«^ 
l^res^ and hightening his images beyond 

the 
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perfuade, be is obliged to be more mod^ 
in all tbeie rtfpcGts, that Aodiing^ wbkh 
he fais» may appear improbable. If we 
tjMy judge of the uie of poetiy to an ora- 
tor from Qglntilian's cfaander of Horner^ 
we muft acknowledge it to be veiy great* 
Homer f iais he, bos given an example and* 
pattern for all the parts of eloquence. Na 
one bos excefkd bim in JuhUmity upon bfty 
Jidje&s^ or in propriety, upon low ones. For 
to fay notbing of bis laudatory^ exbortdtory^\ 
or confolatory difcourfes ; does not eitber bis\ 
nintb booi, wbicb contains tbe meffage Jent 
to Acbilks^ or tbe dijpute between tbe ge^ 
nerals in tbe firfi^ or tbeir debates in tbefe^ 
qond^ reprefent all tbe arts of Jkcb contefis 
and deliberations ? And as to tbe (^eSHons^ 
eitber tbofe wbicb are more mild^ or vebe-^ 
ntenty be bos defcribed tbemfo naf trolly ^ tbat 
tbemo/i mjkilful perfon cannot but be im-- 
prejfed by them. And in. botb bis poems At 
the entrance be bos hre^^ I do^not fay ob^ 
ferved tbe method of introdu^ionsi but rather 
prefcribed one. For be npt only cdnciliatet 
bis reader^ by invoking the deities^, ivbo are 
fuppofed to prefide over poets ; but mgages, 
bis attention^ by reprefenting the grandeur ^ 
tbe fubjedl ; and likewife^ prepares bim ta 

under* 
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widerftand it^ by a Jummary Mcount ^ bis L ^ c t. 
defign. Who can be more concife in bis nar-^ ^^a^^yf^ 
ration$9 than when be relates tbe death <^ 
Patroclus? or more ixprejpnie^ than is? ben 
be recites the battle (ff the Curetes and 
Etolians? HisJimi^udeSy illujlrationsy ex^ 
amplesp digreffionsj circumjiancesy and other 
ea-gumefUs of proof and refutation, are fo 
numerous ; that even rhetoricians tbemfehes 
have taken many of their examples from him 
npon tbefe beads, ^dfor an epilogue^ what 
in/lance is there to be found, equal to that if 
Priam's addrefs to Achilles ? Infhorty in the 
choice of his words, €xprefJions, and figufes^ 
does not be excede the bounds of an human 
genius? So that it requires no fmall abilities' 
not to equal (which is impof^k) but even to 
obferve all his beauties ^ Thus far Qian- ' Y* «^^'- 
tUian. Now as thefe are the things pro-r. i. 
per to be remarked by an orator^ this in- 
ftance fufficientjy (hews^ what good m^ njiSiy 
be made of reading the poets. 

A|f OTHER jfet of writers^ no lefs fer« 
Ftceable to ftn oratQr, are hiftoriaas. By 
hiftory we are not only informed pf xoat- 
ters oif £s^, but likewife of the ipring^ ()f 
faufioan adiondf tbe manner^ in which they 
were conduded> and likewife their evea^.* 
From whence wc are iiiabled to pfrceiv^. 

Vol. IL D d what 
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L E CT. what arc the natural efFeifts oi diffcrcift 
caufes ; the tendency, which virtue has to 
focial hap'pinefs, ahd the contrary effedt of 
. vice ; and if things have at any time fallen 
out otherwife, than* might' be cxpefted, 

* what has commonly been the occafion of 
fuch accidents. This knowledge furniflies 
an orator with many ufcful and profitable 
maxim^, and enables him to reafon with 
greater 'ftrength and certainty, from .exam- 
ples and fads,- than he could otherwife do 
from bare fpeculation and opinion. Be- 
fides, the fmooth, and fedate ftile of an hi- 
ftorian, is very fuitable to fome parts of 
afir orator's difcourfe, as I have fornierly 

* obferved. 
A THIRD kind of writers recommended 

by the antients, as very ufeful in oratory, 
' are philofbphers. The acutenefs of their 
invention, fubtilty of their reafoning, and 
juft manner of treating an argument, are 
in many refpeds ferviceable to an orator, 

- They inftruft him likewife in the know- 
' ledge of human nature, and its various paf- 
^ (ions, by what means they are excited, and 

how to allay them. From thefe writers 
.alfo he learns tthe nature, different kinds, 

* ^nd degrees of virtue and vice, with all the 
» offices and duties both erf private and focikl 

- --^ ' - ^ - - "life. 
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lifci And in this refpe6l we haVe an bn- L E c n 
ipeakable advantage of the antients from 
tcvelation* 

But it is not only neceffary to knowj 
Xvhat kinds of writers are more e^cially 
ferviceable i but likewife, in what manner 
to make the'beft ufe of them. Many per- 
fons run into a loofe and defultory way of 
Teading,which turns to little, or no accounti 
They rove from one thing to another, and 
get only a few fuperficial notices of many 
things, without acquainting themfelves with 
any thing throughly. To prevent this in- 
convenience, order and method are very re- 
quifite. The mind cannot attend to many 
things at once. And therefore it is beft 
for perfons to mafter one thing, before 
they pafs to another ; and when they bcr 
'gin a writer, to go through with him, and 
not prefently lay him aiide, if. they meet 
with any thing, which diipleafes them, or 
at £rft fight appears difficult. It is icarce 
poffible, that any writer fhould always exi- 
prefs himfelf exactly to every. ones tafte* 
And if fome difficulties come in the rea- 
der's way, he fhould rather fuppofe,. like 
the perfbn in reading Democritus, that 
iince thofe things he does underfland ate 
fo good, the refl would appear fo too, if 

D d 2 he 
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L E c r he kttsw them ^ Svich * imethod'of r<«^ 
^.—y^ foniag wcHild animate him tQ conquer dif' 
l)f^^/^' ficulties, or at leaft to endeavour it But 
5s- where thingi prove infiiperahk &fiber due 
pains, it is better to fc^c them for the 
prefent; iince the mind is not always equally 
^di%oied to doie attention. That wtU at 
one thne readily open itfelf, and appear 
v«ry eafy, which at another ieemed pot in^ 
telhgiblc- Befides, what appears difiicul* 
in one part of a writ», k erften exphtined 
in another. So that patience i$ a very ae^ 
ecffary virtue in thefe cafes. Great Q«*e 
and attention fhonld Hkewife h^ ufddt ia 
order to make the bail imprcwement of 
reading. For any one to hurry OArer what 
he reada> without mid^ftanding it, is but 
iofs of time ; and not to. retain it, when he 
^iocs apprehend it> affords only a prefent 
pleafure : and therefore to avoid both the& 
di^vantages, it is neceiiary ta read with 
due attention ; and afterwards to coia£der 
•the fubjed: well in his mind^ till he h^s 
Roughly digefled it, and made it his owa» 
The want of this condu£t ha& dq>rived 
ibme perfons of gneat reading, m a good 
meafv^e of the benefit of their labor ; v/hSh 
retaimngonly fome generalj^andconfufecLfia- 
tions of what they have read, they have nut 

been 
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been able either to diifcoorfc, or wiitc mth l £ c t^ 
. cie&rners ftnd ftccuracf upon any fubje<3. 

!&irt^ as the conJl^t method of hearing 
add reading are tbii^ nec^fikty fer ^n ora«-. 
%6tj io tbey ought likewiib \t be accompli^ 
ftied with writing. Cicero calk this /^ftr 
iffi m^4r 4f eioquenve *. And Quintilian" ^^Ona. 
iaiSy that eioquiMe can never arrivt to itSc. 33." 
fidl^rengtb and maturity , unkfs it derive its 
wuriflimmt frmi iy^nce *. By this we find ^inft.orat. 
OUT ftrexi^tfa and .proficiency ; and convert ^ 
to OUT own ufo^ what we have objferved^ 
and tmajfiired up fronx Others « And "^bat 
we have heard ox rb^d^ will ibon die and 
be loft, unkfe it be kept alive kiy thid exr 
erci&. Nc»r is it fcat-ce pofiible to gaiit 
both a readinefly and acctfraey without if^ 
For o^atory^ likd all other habita, muft b^ 
a&qmited by pradice. Indeed^ a peribn tnay 
have a niatural faculty of talking with eai^ 
and fluency ; but tinlef$ he firi^ Corre^ and 
ac^offt his ftile by writings it will fearc^ 
defeiVe the name, of oratory. There is a 
wide difference between a loofe and im-* 
methodical harangue^ and a cor r^dt and re* 
gvdar difcourie^ compofed with .0§ill . and 
}i(idgen*ent. This muft be the effect of 
cloib Andy, diligent reading, and much 
tt'jrkifig* But when< a pafoDr firfb begins 

D d 3 to 
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t E c T. to exercifc his. ftilp, it is QjiijitiUan's advice,; 

v^^-^ that he write flowly and with tare, exami-> 
ning his thoughts, as they occur to his 
mind, befiM-e he writes them down, and lat-: 
tending both to the choice of his words,? 

^hfi. orat, aj^j proper turns of exprcflioh '. It is alfo 

ft'3. very convenient, firft to form a general 
fcheme of the difcourfe in his mind, : with 
the order of its parts, before he begins to 
compofe. And if .at any time his thoughts 
are at a ftand, a review of what he wrote* 
laft will help to give them a new motion.. 
As it is proper to be thus careful in avoi^: 
ding a negligence of ftile; fo, on. the other 
hand, to be over nice and folicitous codii 
•the fancy, and checks the invention.. And^ 
therefore Quihtilian is at a lofs to fayv whxDc 
are the moft culpable, fuch who arefhc^ed 

» JBid. with every thing they dOy or with noticing *•• 
But it ought to be remembered by every*; 
eandidate for oratory, that vrords fhould 
Always give way to things. A good thought 
inuft not be dropt, tho he is not able ta 
drefs it up juft to his mind. And on the 
contrary, he fhould fay nothing, that is 
improper, for the fake of bringing in a par-.' 
tieular word or expreffion, that pleafes him. 
He, who purfues this method at firfl-, will 
fi»d Kis-. Jabox .daijyr leiTen, jtilt tipa? an^J 
^* i. vi expe-* 
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experience bring him to an habit of ex- L E c iT 

prefling himfelf» in the beft manner with 
readinefs.' Tho in order to this- it "Will be 
further neceflary, when the heat of imagi- 
nation is over in compofing, and the mind 
Icfe prejudiced in its own favor, to review 
his difcourfe at leifure ; and to add, take 
out, or alter, as he finds convenient, till he 
has wrought it up, as near as he can, to 
2fi ioiitation of the beft patterns. 
. But of this I fhall fpeak more diredlly 
in my next leisure. 



« 
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LECTURE LIII. 

Of Imitation i and who are to he imitated^ 

^'\m' 'T^^AT a fyfteto of rules is not 6f i«« 

V..-VW X ^1^ fhfficicnt to form an otator, bot 
thit fftveral other helps are alfo requifite 
to g^iti this charaiSter, was (hewn in my 
Jaft difcourfe. I mentioned four of thefe, 
harin^^ readings writings and imitation^ 
the three firft of which, and the adrai>-^ 
tages, which arife from them, were then 
confidered ; and I fhall now procede to 
treat of the laft of them, which is /W- 
tation. 

Now to imitate another, is to endeavpur 
carefully to be like him in that, wherein 

jSee Ad ^g propofe him to ourfelves as a pattern '. 

lib i. So in imitating a writer, our view is to gain 
his. ftile, way of thinking, and method of 
treating his fubjedl. Whatever we obferve 
in any, or all of thefe, peculiar to him, and 
worthy to be copied after, we endeavour to 
follow. Men feem to difcover as great a 
diverfity in their minds, as in their faces. 
And therefore, with the greateft fimilitude 
there is ftill fo much difference in both, 
gs that, in either refpedt, one perfon may 

with 
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widi due attention be diftinguiflied froraL^CT. 
another, fiveiy One hjts fomething proper, 
to himfelf in his w:iy oi thinking, and ac- 
ting. And as all are ambitions fbme way 
Of other to recommend themfelvesj heucc 
we are naturally led fo imitate, what we 
are pleafed with in others. This difcovers 
itfetf very early, even in children, who rea- 
dily fall into what they fee done by their 
companions with applaufe ; tho, for want 
of difcretion, it often leads them wrong. 
However, this natural ambition to excel, 
if well condudted, is very ferviceable tor 
mankind 5 fincc -without it fcarce any part 
of knowledge, or other kttdable defigns, 
could be carried to a coftfiderable pitch. 
ff wc look back to the or%in of arts and 
fciences, we fhall find their firft rudiments 
generally rerjrlame and imperfeflj and that 
they improved gradually^ by firft imitating, 
and then improving upon the inventions of 
former ages. Cicero tells us, that the firft 
liiftorians among the Romans were very 
dry and jejune, contenting themfelves with 
it capacity ti conveying their fenie in an 
intelligible manner j and that the improve- 
Clients made upon them by their fucceiS^ra 
were, but fmalU till they came to fall into 
gn imitatiott of the Greeks ^ and thert they^ 

foon 
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L E c T. foon became their rivais, '. And if imka-, 

v......^^^ tion be neceflary, while arts are in ,a pro-. 

'^^r^'greffive ftate, and advancing towards ma-. 

c. 12. tjinty 5 it fhould feeni no lefs fo^ when 
they are arrived at perfedtion. For as wc 
mull either be like thofe, who have per- 
formed beft, or unlike them : no one furely 
would choofe the latter; and it can fcarce 

- ' ' ' ■ • 

be exi edted, that nature alone fhould ena- 
ble us to do the former, tho imitation pof- 
» Quint, fiblymay*. 

LiA. X. An d as nature and realon thus direct us 

^ ' • . . . ' 

^'^' to imitation, fo we find it has been the 

conftant practice of the beft artifts of all 

kinds. And foijie critics have fliewn, that 

even Homer himfelf| who has been long 

efteemed the fountain and prigin of ajl th^ 

liberal arts, had the affiftance of other wri^. 

5 j.jG. terSj which are now loft ^ And it is well 

D^p^et. known, how clofely Virgil has imitated 

Graec. jj^j^j^. {^ his. Jlcfieid, as he has done Hefiod 

in. his G^ijr^/V'x, and Theocritu§ in his Ec-^ 

hgues.. Terence principally . copied after 

Menander, and Plautus aftei; Epicanfius> 

^ Lib, 11. as. we learn -from Horaije *; who himfelf 

juguft, owes many of his . beauties to the Grecian 

s Seal. Uric poets ?. And to come nearer to our 

'v.j^!^' prefent purpofe, M. Antony the Roiii.a^ 

orator commends. Sulpicius, . a youpg. gen^; 

i.. . tleman 
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demon of a veiy.promifing genius, for his^ ect- 
imitation of Craflus, the moft celebrated i_ ^)^ -J^ 
orator of that age ; and reprefents the in* 
credible proficiency of Sulpicius by that 
means in one year, which it would not 
have been poi£bIe for him to have gained 
any other way '. And that Cicero himiel^' .^^.f*'- 
imitated the Greek orators, appears fjonxc. zi. 
many paflages in his writings ; fome of 
which I ihall have occafioo to mention af^^ 
terwards, and therefore at prefent fhalL. 
content myfclf with the teftimony of Qum-. 
tilian, who in comparing him with Dc-- 
moflhenes, fais thus : Mo/i of their virtues 
fiem alike to me. But in this Demojibenes 
has the advantage j that he was Jirjli and 
in a great meajure made Cicero what be is. 
For as Cicero, appears to me to have wholly 
given bimfelf to the imitation of the Greeks ^ y 

be has expreffed the Jirength and fublimity of 
Defmfibenes, the copioufnefs of Plato, and^ 
the delicacy of Ifocrates. Nor has he only^ 
acquired what was bejl in each of themy but 
rather by the force of his own happy y and 
immortal genius, fetched every virtue from ^ 

bimfelf^. Thus we fee the moft celebra-.*/«/? orat, 
ted writers among the antients copied after •**^'* 
thofe, who went before them, and in a great 
Sieafyrp acquired that reputation, which 
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^lSJ^^^ have fo juftly gaitt&i iti their fcvcral 
s.,.^y,^ way$^ by thdr examples* And the like 
might be fliewn, if necdTaiyi in fomc of 
the beft of our modern ^uthof g. ^ But not-^ 
withrtandiiig the conftattt pradice c£ the 
greaieil men iti all ages^ in favor of imitan 
Mt^, thid^ like moft other things^, has had 
its oppofefs. 

For it is obje<fted : That only to attend 
to what hai bften faid, or done by othcr^^ 
i& to baulk nfrt»re^ and check the force of 
our own genius: that if this ihould be aU 
ways the cale, there could be no room fbr 
improvement in arts and ftieijces, where 
nothing mere is aimed at, but what h%i 
> Politian. been done, before '. 
ff. t6^ This might be true in a good meafure^ 
Quint, if what is here reprefented, was all that h 
M.x, 2. defigned by imitation* But no. further re-, 
ftrifiion^ is intended by it, than a careful 
endeavour to exprefs the principal and pe- 
culiar excellencies of thofe^ we propofc for 
our patterns ; and that too in ftich a man^ 
ner, as to leave room for emulation, either 
to excel them, in thofe virtued, or to add 
others to them, in which they may be 
thought deficient. So that our own ge- 
nius is not cramped by this means, but ra- 
ther excited to gain a fuperiority in thof€^ 

excel- 
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excellencka, which perhaps wa ihould oevcr ^ ^,^.^- 
have attended to^ or not been able to re* 
pr^jfent to that advantage, if we had not 
firft feen diem expreflcd by others. Let 
«$ reeled: a little how nature ufually ads in 
this caie. Upon ieeing any thing, that is 
excellent in its kind, that we ourfelves 
have been purfning, or our genius leads us 
to ; do not we prefcntly find purfclves fired 
with an ambition to imitate it ? And if we 
i^ about it, dp not we endeavour to ex* 
pref$ all its beauties, amend its defefls, if 
we obferve any, and to give our copy all 
thie aiivantages we can above the original ? 
Thi3 is what is meant by imitation, and 
i» very coiififtem with the free exercife, and 
loiprovement of our own abilities. And 
as I obferved before in nature, that the 
greateft fimilitude is accomp^ed with fuch 
a dififereoce, as plainly diilioguilhes one 
perfoa from another ; ib in art, the genius 
of him, who imitates another, is y^ dii^ 
cemiUe from his, whom he imitates. Have 
not Virgil and Cicero their peculiar virtues, 
di&rent from thofe in common with Ho* 
met and Demoflhenes, whom they fol- 
lowed ? And even in thefe latter, which 
diey have in common, tha*e is ftiU a difKs- 
xence. There is nothing fo like another, 

I as 
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LEG T. as to be intirely the fame, but may be ei- 

'^^...^^^^ ther better or worfe '. - 

« Quint. It is obje<aed again: That to confine 

Uh.x. xjurielves to an imitation of others, does 

'• ^' "not barely hinder our excelling them, but 

even prevents bur being equal to them^ 

Juftas he, who in walking follows another, 

and endeavours to tread in his fteps, muft 

*lb.Pp///.rtece(rarily keep behind hiiii *. 

"But this objeSion ftill goes upon the 
mfftake of not diftinguifhing between imi- 
tation, and bare copying ; the latter of 
which is indeed almoft rieceflarily atten- 
ded with this inconvenience. He, wha ii 
irripkiyed only to copy a pi<3:ure; is not at 
liberty to corredt its defefts, improve its. 
beauties, or add any thing to render it 
more perfeiS; but is confined to expre& 
every thing, as near as poflibly he can to 
the original. This reftrid:ion does of courie 
occafion a ftifFnefs, and *by cramping the 
•imagination of the artift, take off from the 
'life and fpirit of the work. So that we 
feldom find an exadt copy, which in all 
-refpedts comes up to the original. And 
*thecafe is^ the 'fame as to language; he, 
who. obliges himfelf to ufe only thefan^ 
words^ forms of expreflion, turn of-pe^ 
,riods, and other ornaments of ftile, which 

another 
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'mother perfon has done' before hiin# Willl-ECT, 
find himfelf hampered with the like dif- w-^^ 
advantage* For, as Quintilian has ^eH 
oWervcd : It is generally lefs difficult to do 
nvbat is better y than exaBly the fame thing '. ^hfi^orat. 
But now imitation does not tie us down to ^ ' ' 
this ilaviih attendance, of following an- 
other's fteps ; but permits us, where we 
find it proper, to leave the trad!t, come up 
with him, and if we can, to get before 
him. 

But it is ftill further obje6ted : That 
one thing may be like another, that is 
beautiful and agreable, and yet not be fb 
itfeif. ; And to fet this matter in the wbrft 
light they can, they fay \ No animal is {o 
like a man, as an ape j and yet none more 
contemptible and ridiculous *. *Poliriaii. 

This may pafs for a* peice of pleafantry, '^' 
' but fcarce deferves the name of an argu- 
ment. Every one knows, there are two 
kinds of likenefs, one that is true and ge- 
nuine, and* the other burlefque. The fi- 
militude of an ape to a man 'may ferve for 
an inftance of the latter ; as that of a fon 
to his father may of the former. And this 
" may further help to illuftrate what is de- 
fighed by imitation. The fon's likenefs fo 
his father, either in body, mind« or beha- 
viour. 



i £ C T. viour, teave$ him a$ much U Uherty jsf, the 
cx^rcife of all his facultie^^ us if there was 
no fuch fimilitude. And in any of thefe> 
wh$r« the father has a power to correiSt o^ 
improve them, the fon has equally the iame. 
6e£des» 9S this natural agrement ihews it« 
felf in ibnie refpeds, h in others it leaws 
a difference. And what nature does in 
thi3 cafe, is the defign of art by imitation, 
to aim at a fimiJitude in fome things only, 
which appear excellent ; and this without 
any reAraint upon the perfon's genius, but 
only by direding it into a proper channel, 
and that principally at firft, till it be oncre 
co.nJ5rmed by ufe and experience. It is 
true indeed, that as in nature there is both 
a good and a bad likenefs, fo either may 
be the effedl of imitation. For as there is 
nothing fo perfe(fl, but what is attended 
with fome defefts -, it too often falls outu 
that thofe, who propofe others for their 
examples, more eafily run into their faults 
and imperfedions, than gain a likenefs of 
their virtues. Thus Cicero tells us of a 
Roman orator, who was remarkable for 
his flame, and pathetic way of addrefling 
his audieace ; but at the fame time ren- 
dered what he faid lefs agreable, by the di- 
ilortioA of his countenance, and a bro^ 

pro- 
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pronuAeiatio&. Howevetf the reputation ^ ^^jT» 
he had gfuned> induced another to paakec^^ylj 
him.* his pattern ) who unhapp^y fell into 
his bad qualities^ but was never xnafler of 
his good ones ^/ And Quintilitn ioiorms \p0Or41t, 
us of fome in hit time, who thought they ^^ ^^^' 
imitated Cicero very notably^ if they did . 
hut eifid their fentencea, as he often does^ . 
with the words efe videatur ». But theie, ^mZ'^* 
and fuch like follies, are not the fault of o a. 
imitation, but arife from a want of judge- 
ment in thofe, who attempt it. 

Since the objcdions therefore againll 
imitation feem not fulHcient to diifuade 
from the praftice of it, three inquiries here 
naturally offer themfclves. 

Who are to be imitated. 

What we are to imitate. And« 

In what manncn 

As to the firft of thefe : Who the perfoni 
are, proper for our imitation : writers have 
very much diiffered jn their fentimcnts con- 
cerning it. ' 

ooM£ fay, we fhould imitate all, who arc 
good and eminent in their way ^. \7aK* 

But this feems to deftroy the notion of P^ajifi/, 
imitation. For to endeavour to be like'* *'*' 
every body, is in reality to be like no body; 
and yet the de^gn of imitatioflL i^ t» b^ 

Vol. li: E c l^^* 
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L^cinhfcc fomc body. Such a roving, arirftffl-^- 

xSji^^^ fteady condudl wiH fuffcr nothing to faftcft 

Ictog -upon the mind. And therefore be, 

who purfnes this method > can never be 

uniform aiid confiftent with himfelf ; hiit^ 

- will always fluduate and vary, according to 

the different tindure he receives from thofe 

Writers, with whom he laft converfes. Nor 

.^ wiH the number of his new acquaintance, 

^ cotiftantly increafirlg upon hira, permit him 

to" eohveffe with any of them intimately 

epough, to. be throughly, matter of their 

virtues; Co that what he gains from each, 

cTan be but fuperficial at the moft. 

* 'OrftlsR's^ therefore on the contrary think 

it moft advifeable, that We (houid confine 

our imitation to one enly, the beft and 

moft {terfea ift his kind. The advantages 

of this method are beft feprefented by car- 

iinii fiembus, of any writer I have met 

with ; and is he relates them from his own 

csrperience, I Ihall give you the fubftance 

of wljat he fais^ as breifly as I can. He 

., tefls us, thai when he iirft fet out for a 

.: candidate in oratory, he determined to fi^^ 

* \y ^vOa^ho particolar pattern for his imitation, 

but to follow whatever pleafed him in alL 

Buth^was foon diffuaded from this con- 

iJucfl; %y fiiTtlfng it attended with filch in- 

*-V • *^ • * con- 



conveniences, as I have .before mendoaedi L £ c T«; 

. Lilt 

This put him upon a refolution of laying 
afide all imitation of 9thers, and wholly to 
follow the bent of his own genius^ But 
he was difcouraged agdin from the.puxfuit 
of this method, by obferving, that either 
the fame things had been faid by others 
to better advantage ; or, if they had not^ 
that ftill upon comparing his own writings 
with thbfe of others, his ftile, and manner 
of conveying his thoughts, was v^ry much 
inferior to theirs; ^d befides,fae perceived, 
that this way had proved unfuccefsful to 
others, who by continuing in it had never 
arrived to any eminehcy. This made him 
think fome fort of imitation ncceffary* 
But being doubtful, leA, if b^ fhould at 
iirft proppfe to follow tho beft and mod 
' excellent, the difficulj:y qf die tailc, and his 
flow proficiency, might foon di(heartto him 
from the purfuit j he refolved^to begin. witJ^ 
thofe of an inferior rank, and by f h^t cueaoa 
prepare his way to iihitate the others widji 
greater eafe. Tho io this again he afterr 
wards. found his miftake* For when- hf 
had once fallen into the mtmriipr of tho^ 
writers . of a low rank, , inilead of thsif 
proving any aiUflance to. him: in ipsitatipg 
the beil, they .proved no fmall hindbnOfiiQ^ 

£ • a. Ip^ 



1 1 c t. la tke irtttinpti. Fbr what he bad got frQ»; 

-A ij.iiLr t|i6fi{ beietg now become familiar, would 
be atpt tcv' jftart firft in his inind> aad pr^- 
Mtent whsit ^as< better* However, beiiig 
. ^fblMeljr^ bent upon pursuing his defigg^. 
^d making Ckero his pattern^ he at lad 
fe fdr ga:ified his poiiit, that of tbofe manyj^ 
whoh^^ Ettempted the fame things very 
few, if any, have arrived at a greater (imi- 
fitude Co Ckero in his ftile. *And there^* 
^e i\mi his own example, after fo many 
j&uitkfs ffials otherwife, he recommends 
iCi as ^e beft and m^A certain method, to 
^ Bemb fix upoft One <>atiem for imitacticai ». : 
>^. ^" Bi^T it muft ftill b^ owned, there arc 
/r.7«r, Pi. ijjjjj^ iijconvenienteeft, which attend thi» 
z6o. ^ataee. Fdr fe rari<it a confinement, in; 
idherihg mly fo one es^ample, will almoft 
heceilkrily oCca£on a (^iffneft, ndtwithftan-^ 
$in^ fhe greftteft care to avoid it i as often 
^tmB not OAly il> 4he writings of all 
^the#4> whc^ affd^t t<^ c^U themielves Cice- 
Mniaft6> btit^ven of ll^& of Bembns him^ 
iWf. BtMtSi tho one writer may npan 
fheiwhole ^be much p^eferiible to any, or 
^ dth^^lA th» fame W4y, and hare more 
^WKtlfenclestban all of them in the fame 
lidi^gftt i ytt $M>thtr^ mn^y tecfrfe him in 
^p&me padticolai' bc&utios^ And:wh^ Should 
♦-• - . -. we 
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we : cteny ourielves the liberty of -^ckv ^ im\ ' 
vouring to gftiii thofe/ out of a peci^lkr 
fondneft to him ? This ifi to gratify fmcf 
at tb« expellee Of our judgement. Nay* 
and it is pofiible, that he^ who pttrfues dbia 
method, may at I^igth, by dwelliag con* 
ftantty ilpon one, without comparing him 
with others ^as there is none perfed in all 
refpe^s) render his defeats ib familiar to 
him, as wholly to overlook them> if not tor 
admire them. 

Othkrs therefore recommend a middle 
way between thefe extremes, and advife at 
firft to make choice of one only ior £>i(l< 
time^ the beft in his kind; and then, to 
join with him ocke or more of the moft 
confiderable, and fuch as come neareft htm 
in their manner; and when by otx&rvatioa 
and practice we have gained iboie good 
degree of fimilitude to thefe, fo that it is 
become eaiy and habitual; after this to 
procede to any others, who n^ay be thought 
worth readings not with (o dire^ a view of 
clofe imitation, but only to borrow from 
them oocafioRally; whatever may be o£ 
iervice to us, and add to the furniture of 
our minds,^ either as to thought or language. 
But in conjundtion with all the others, we 
^Quld ftiU continue to be moft converfaAt 

P e 3 with 
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L E c T. with thc'firft and bcft, to cndwtvour to re- 
ij^^-^ tain a clear idea of him in our minds, and 
chcifly to cxprefs him in our pradkicc. 
And the reafons for joining others with 
him, arc. partly to avoid the inconveniences 
of too minute and ilavifh an imitation, 
which thofe fo generally run into, who al- 
ways confine thcmfelves to one only ; and 
partly not to lofe the advantage of acqui- 
ring any particular excellencies, which may 
be greater and more confpicuous in others. 
, This is the way, which Voffius propofes, 
» Di imt. ^jj J think with very good reafon ', And 
Sf 5> ^' Quintilian iieems to be much of the fame 
opinion, when he fais : Only the be/i^ and 

bcf whom we may truji^ ^^ftfaf^b^ ^^ '^ ^^ 

^M.crat, f^ad long *. But we have ftill a greater 

ifu"^ authority to recommend it, than either of 

thefe,- and that is of Cicero himfclf ; who 

feems tb have follqwed this method. For 

by Qgintilian's account above mentioned, 

tho.he cheifly imitated Demofthenes, yet 

"to his ftrength and fublinr^ity (which were 

the cheif excellencies of Demofthenes) he 

likewife added the copiqufjfiefs of Plato, and 

.delicacy of Ifocrates. But as the minds of 

all perfons are no more of one fi??e, than 

: their bodies, and authors of the iame kind 

: differ yciy muchJn their maRner^ and there 

; .-■- 2 ' •• " are 
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are ipme> who excel in each ; every one L B c t. 
ihould confult his own genius, and choofe 
that way, in which he is nx>fl hkely to 
fuccede* The cool, and fedate temp«r-ipf 
liberates, would never have raifed him' to 
the grandeur and fublimity of DemoJdhenes^, " ' 
the he had aimed at it ; nor perhaps was 
the other's natural heat and flame coniiilent 
with that clofe attendance and labor, which 
would have been neceflaiiy to gain that de-r 
licacy in the choice of words, and correcft- 
nefs of expreflion, with thofe /mooth and 
flowing numbers, which are the diftin- 
guiihing beauties of Ifocratesu A genius 
like Cicem osight Unite all thiefe^ and other 
perfedions i but that i^ a ilngular .happi'r 
nefs^ Jn coroo^oQ paj^ it j^ jgp^ always 
what is abfolutely beil, but comparatively fo^ 
in its own kiod, ao4 bpft fuits jtheir own 
ta{le# th9t ftiouki ^etenoin^ pef fons iQ the 
choice of their pattierns for invitation. 

I SKOULP now proce4e to the other 
two inquiries, which reiped the fubjedt^ 
wd manner of invitation. But thefe I muft 
fefer to my next difcourfp. 
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Of the SubjeBy and Manner of Imitation. 

^I^^^.TN my laft difcourfe having fhewn the 
X nature of imitation, and vindicated tha 
pradice of it fronx fuch objcj^ions, as hava 
been raifed againd it ^ m order to fet thii 
lubjcft in the fuUeft light, I propofed t# 
confider three things : 

Who are to be imitated. 

What we are to imitate, vAnd^ 

In what manner. 

The firft of thefe I then trea^ted at largci 
and now procede to the other two, whicH 
refpeA the fubjeft, and manner of imi'» 
tation. 

And with regard to the former, it will 
be requiiite to coniider biDth the things 
themfelves, which are to fee iniitatedj and 
the condudt neceffary for- doing it with 
(uccefs. ... 

Now, as the things t^ be imitated am 
the perfections of the beft m4fl(i?r« ill their 
feveral kinds; fo thefe are different, accor- 
ding to the various fubjefts, in which they 
excel • And therefore the things more 
eipefiiaDy to be obfefved.in an orator, as 
2 proper 
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proper for imitatidn« are thofe^ which. coti'rX^ <^ T,: 
ftitqte his art; and they are, inventicm, 4if^ 
fo/ition^ elocution^ and pronunciation ; in 
each of which the imitator ought carefully 
to attend to the following particulars. 
' As to invention^ it is fit he ob&rve in' 
his pattern the juftnefs of his icheme, thq 
force of his arguments, and the topicsjr^ 
from whence they are fetched ; his caution 
in guarding againft obje&ions, and ikili in 
removing them ; his fmooth and becoming 
addrefs ; and his artful manner of applying 
to the paiiions. 

In the di/pofition, he ought to confide 
the order and rangement of the feverat; 
parts of his difcourie, and his conduA thro 
each of them. In the exordium, his man<» 
oer of engaging his bearers, and how na^ 
turally he leads them into his fubjedr. In. 
^6 narration, how clear his account is^ 
how confiftent with itfelf in all its parts,, 
and how every circumftance is ib placed as 
CO give weight to, and highten the credit 
of the whole. In laying down the pro* 
pofition, how ckarfy and fully lie ftates his 
fubjed. And if he afterwards divides it^ 
how adequate the partition is to the whofe, 
and how juft ihe dependence of each pai:! 
upon one another. In the confirmation, 

his 
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1 £ c T. }iis fkill in fo ranging his arguments^ as 
Aeyr xnay throw the clcareft light upon 
each other ; how he. varie^ their form^ and 
fets them in different views, both for grea- 
ter variety and ftrength. In the conclu- 
fion, with what brevity, and order he com- 
prifes the fubftance of his preceding dif- 
courfe, and particularly,, with what art he 
addreffes ,to the paflions Laftly, how 
eaiy and natural his tranfitions appear, in 
pafling from one thing to another, thro 
the whole. And if any of thefe parts arc 
wanting, or npt in their ufual order (as 
ibmetimes happens) he fliould confider,what 
particular reafons might occafion it. 

As to elocution, it is neceflary for him 
to attend to the choice and variety of his 
words, and propriety of his expreifions % 
as the beauty of his tropes, and ftrength of 
his figures ; as likewife the turn of his pe-* 
riods, and harmony of his numbers : vbl a 
word, the whole complexion and charad:er 
of his ftile, and how juftly he adapts it to 
the nature of his fubjeft. 

And laftly, with regards to prqnuncia* 
tion, it is rdquifite to obfervc his condud 
in the management both of his voice and 
geftures. As to the former, how it rifes, 
^nks, Qf y^ri/;s,.as tl)e ngture of egch fenr 

- tepee, 
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tetice, and the fevcral parts of it require •T-^^'^* 
and how its different changes and inflec- 
tions are fuited to anfwer his particular in^ 
tention, thro the whole difcourfe. Andfl| 
as to the latter, how the motions of hi^W 
countenance, every feature of it, and all 
the other parts of his body, are adapted to 
the nature of his cxpreflions, and the tone 
of his voice, in a decent and graceful man- 
ner. But this part of imitation requires a 
living pattern ; whereas the former may 
all be gained by ftudy, and a careful at- 
tention to the works of the beft orators. 

These are the feveral things proper to 
be imitated in an orator. But in order to 
any one's doing it efFedtually, he fhould be 
careful to gain his fpirit, and way of thin- 
king, as ^well as the beauties of his lan- 
guage. And therefore, when he reads him, 
he fhould flrive to put him^If in the fame 
fituation of mind, and be afFefted as he 
ivas, when he fpoke; that he may view 
things in the fame light, and then he will 
befl difcern both his excellencies, and de- 
fers. For as two perfbns cannot have ex- 
aftly the fame profpedt, unlefs it be taken 
from the fame place, and diredted to one 
point j fo neither can they conceive alike 
of the fame thing, unlefs it appear to them 

in 
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^ E c T. i|nhe like circumflancCT, * Wherefore he, 
il^^who woijld get the fame ideas in reading, 
which another had in fpeaking, muft put 
^imfelf» as near aa he can, into bis ftate ; 
^onfi^^r the. time, phce, and occafion of his 
difcourfe; the perfons, to whopa it is ad^ 
drefied, "Ibd how he was himfelf afFedted, 
v^ith whatever elie may defervc remarking. 
Bj" thia means he will be let into a fuller 
2icqi»aintance with his defign, receive deeper 
ipjpfefiiofi^ frQm what he faist, and be heli- 
pad to fee th^ rejjfon of his condud: in 
each part of his performance; why he diA 
pofed it in fuch order, reafoned in foch a 
manner ; choic fuch expreflions, brightened 
them with fuch figures, or warmed them with 
fycih affedipn^r For many things are elegant 
and beautiful ii^ their proper place, which 
WQ^Id Qot appear fyx if o^erwife diipofed. 
So that witho|it fuch a key, be mi^ he 
often liable to mid^ke beauties for defeats, 
and defers for beauties s and even to con* 
vert the beauties of a good difcourfe into 
bleraiibes, by mifapplyjng them. I have 
formerly taken notice of the furprifiixg ef- 
fc6tt which Cicero's oration for Ligarius is 
faid to have hftd upon J- Ca^efar. And 
doubtlcfs veiy much of this was owing to 
the- a.(Jli9n of the orator, and his artful 

manqi^r 
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mofmer of 4>cakiiig. However^ if we cofi- L fi c t«^ 
fider dae drcamflaiices both of the ipcz^ 
kcTj and the peribn, to whom the difcouxie 
was made I. we ihall perceive^ that nothing 
oould b« better calculated to anfwer fuch 
an end* After the conclufion of the civil 
war^ when Caefar had got the fole power 
into his hands, he aifeded nothing more, 
than to have it thought he held it p^ht**. 
iuliy^ M the confequence of 4 juft vidtory> 
and therefore to be applauded for his cle- 
mency to thofe of the contrary party. And 
indeed, the two characters, of which he 
was moft ambitious, were coura^ and cle^ 
mency. And Cicero epdeavours, in th^ 
moft fkHful manner,^ to work upon his paf-^ 
iions, by applauding both thofe Tirtue$ 
throughout that oration* In the clofe of 
which he pays him this compliment^ with 
regard to each <^ them* Tour fortune^ fai^ 
he» Aas nothing greater ^ tJt^n , to enable yoH^ 
•r your nature better ^ than to incline you^ 
to J^e very m^* But he begins with 
his clemency, and to footh ; him the mor^ 
bwlis himfelf as an snftance of it^ ^%J^ 
is With r«ipei^ to his o^ cafe, that h<; 
hreidks out i^to thofe j^icflifftie es^reiSioo^ 
4^ admirabh demew^^ wn^^rt^the bigb^ 
prmfe^ a^d $0 h for e%i§t r^^rdedin.ifhe 

monu^ 



t E c T; monuments of future ages ' / Tho, in f*i-\ 
tl-^^-l^ lity, this was mere grimace; for he always 
* ^« %. diought him a tyrant, and did not ftick to 
call him fo afterwards, when he could do 
it with fafety. However, it anfwered his 
end at that time, to give Caefar the moft 
pleafing idea of his prefent felicity, as lord 
of fo great a part of the world. But after 
this, when he comes to fpeak of his cefu- 
rage, and carries him back to the platnsf 
of Pharfalia, which could not but revive 
in his mind the anxious thoughts he wad 
then under, for the fuccefs of that impoN 
tant battle, on which no lefs depended than 
the government of the Roman empire .j 
and thefe thoughts were again prefently 
^ifticccded by a reflection upon the glorious 
confequences of that vidkory :- is it to be 
wondered at in fuch a ftate of mind, that 
thofe oppofite paffions of fear and- joy* 
1 S^rought up to fuch a pitch by fo mafterly 
irh haitd as GiceroV, fliould be fufficielil 
to'bverfet any mortal? • If vvd cohfider thtj 
*^pdi in this light, and can in fome mta- 
Aire, by the help of imagery, render thofe 
^ih^ prefehttb our own iiriinds; I ddubt 
iibt but vre flball fed ourfelves fo warmefl 
liytjiem, that -Plutarch's account may ap^ 
'J)caf not - improbable. - ^ But ^ without that 

view. 
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view, or entering into the drcumilances L B c T. 
of the cafe, this oration may prdbdhly be 
read without our being at all afife^ed by it, 
or perceivings how it poffibly could in fo 
wonderful a manner affect another. It is 
therefore by confidering the deiign of a 
ipeaker, that we are firA helped perfeAly 
to underftand him, thence led to admire 
him, and ib prepared to imitate him. An* 
imperfedt knowledge can carry us only to 
a partial imitation. And he cannot be 
faid to imderftand him throughly, who 
does not enter into his thought and fpirit; 
Some indeed have imagined, that nothing 
more u d^figned by imitation, than to ufe 
another's words and phrafes; but this is 
only a (mall part^ if it goes no farther. 
It is the juflnel^ and beauty of his thoughts, 
we are principally to labour after^ This 
was the juc^ment of Qgkif ilian i^on this 
matter. Imitation^ fais he, does not can^ 
Jiji only in words. We ate to regard the 
decency of an auihiyr, both as to things and 
perfons, what his defign is, h<n» be forms if^ 
even with refpe^ to tboje tbtngSi which at^ 
only defigned for entertainment : how hi 
works up bis exordium, and franies hi^ 
narration, how dofefy he reafins, with wkat 
fbill be applies to 4 be paJ}ions% a/ui' i$^ttuutii 

bimfelf 
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L s c T. bimfelf into tin good apinim of hk Bearers i 
\^t ,ry^^ ittbich is then mojt artftdhf timiaged^ wkeH 
it, appears mofi eajy and natural Wben we . 
dif^ern tbefe things, toe JhaiJ be fit to imi-r . 
tate them. And be Wi6*if n&i only adi^^»^. 
cedjojar, ikt is able Ukewije bimfelf to Jkp^ 
ply ttfbat is deficient 9 or omit'wh^tis redtm^ 
^J^l;^''*' dant, is a tmpkte orat^^.] Thm iair 
Qjj^ntiUad. To labour only at a, ikniiW 
tude of ftile with. the,g6rfOD> We pfopo^ 
to imititte^ .without ejiterii^g into his femi-* 
noems ^d way of thiriking* ip (aa we.f^) 
tQ hegiA at the wrong end i finee this bt- 
tei::caii icz&A^ i?e attained) without gliinii^ 
al the. iwoAfi (time a toafiderable ^titidurf^ 
q£ his fUIe ; rwhereas Wcj fvld iofldnc^^ of. 
thQi^».^hQ by great ^painsi and c1q& atten^ 
tion» have hi^ a4)l« to.expfefs themfeljt^etf 
in jEhe words tod phrafe^ of ioctte parties- 
laj^'gttthor, but Kpprar whoHy deditute oi 
his fpiril and. genius. 

. ftrx it.it.tifld^ to procede t(^ the l^ft 
icxt^iry/ which jr&lates ta the manner ^ 
i/Qitttion./. SseAecai compares iinita|ioA ta 
thft i&ka^ pf vth^ Jftoma^hi <vhi<i^ by di- 
g4ftiiw:^oaf«;t«.tbe fev^ral ^kii^ds of faia4 
i^:re6ieive3 into one d^ff^ve^t iubflance^ 
iR^ch . fupplie^, :;^ with ff oft • recruits !^ 
Uvod «lid':.i9M'it8^ -For fq. the nunil (^ 
'*;:; ..'- " he' 
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he fais) fleers wb»t it receives from others^^^j^^- 
iri ioch a manner, sis that it no longer ap- v--^v—^ 
pears to be theirsi but its own '• And/ ^^ ^^" 
^erefore be, who copies only, or tran- 
flat^ frorn another, ^nd endeavpqrs to pafs 
it off for his own, i§ not an imitator, but 
a pbgiary. Which, is the cafe of Apu- 
fciua, Tfho in his M^tim^rphofis of a golden 
afs^ copies all . in a m^hner front Lucian, 
without ever nftmiPg bipi ». Indeed, tbe^,^"^' 
bcft Writert forn^tirnp.^ t^e particular paf- 
%e9 from other?, j^moft in the. f^me 
words 5 but thip i^ not common. They 
gwwf ally either fo djfgpife what they bor- 
roWf as to make it appear intirdy new j 
or endtavour ^t leaft fa far to alter and 
improve it, that ^y njay rather fe^m tQ 
riv<il, than copy after their original; Tfiere 
is one very remarkable inftance of thisi 
wn^pg maoy others, in Virgil, which I 
03taU here mention. Isomer reprefents 
Thetis ts addrefjing to. Vulcan, to make 
her fon AchiHes a pew fuit of armour, 

upon the death of Patroclus s. And Vir- ' ^^'^ ^^ 

4.28 
£il, borrowing the thought from him, de^ 

^ribe^ Venn? fpUciijng him upon the like 
account for her ion Apneas *. But they 4 Aen. 
,«ry pauch differ m def<?ribmg the circumr ^' ^,g"' 
ft«icc§ pf djis ^aif;^ fpr V^rgUno wherf 
Vol. ji. F f ' foUows 
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LECT. follows Homer, where he thinks he can 

LIV. 

improve upon him. Homer places Vul* 
can's workhoufe among the feats of the 
celeftial deities -, but Virgil feems to have 
thought that not fo proper a place for a 
fmith's forge, and thpreiFore fixes it in a 
Kttle ifland near Sicily. In Homer, Thetis 
finds Vulcan imployed in making caldrons; 
but Virgil affigns his workmen a more no*' 
blc imployment, in forming thunderbolts. 
The fineft peice of armour in both is the 
(heild* And here Virgil has in a particu- 
lar manner fhewn his great judgement, and 
art in imitation. For tho the ornaments 
upon- the fheild of Aclylles are very beau-- 
tifuUy defcribed by Homer; yet he has 
embelli(bed it with many things, that have 
no relation to the character of an hero; 
fuch as mufic, dancing, a marriage, a law- 
fuit, the labors of hufbandmen, and of 
fliepherds. But Virgil has reprefented upon 
his fheifd the great aftions of the Romans, 
as defendants of Aeneas, down from Af- 
canius, to M. Antony's defeat at Adium 
by Augiiftus ; the moft proper imagery for 
a warrior, and fited to inspire him with 
courage, as often as he yiewed it. - In this 
thenconfifts the true art of imitation, {(x 
to divcrfify. what we take from others> 
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as, if we can, to improve it, or at leaftLECT. 
not fufifer it to receive any detriment byu^-.^.,^ 
our alteration. And this is cheifly done. ^ 
by fome or other of the following me- 
thods, which I (hall illuftrate by examples 
taken from Cicero. , 

On e way is fo to enlarge a thought, or 

exprefiion taken from another, . as in a 

good meafure to render it our own. It is 

well known, that Cicero, in his orations 

againfl Mark Antony, followed the pattern 

of Demoilhenes, in his invectives againfl: 

king Philip, for which reafon Cicero has 

given his the name of Philippics. Now 

Demoilhenes makes ufe of the following 

argument, to infpire the Athenians with 

courage in defence of their country, by 

carrying on a vigorous war againfl king 

Philip. Tour ancejiorsy fais he, have left 

you this glory y which they procured for you 

by many honorable and eminent dangers '. \Philif.^. 

Cicero ufes the fame argument, when he ' 

endeiavours to perfuade the Ronians to de* 

clare Mark Antony a traitor to his country; 

but has fo difguifed it, by his manner pf 

introducing it, and inlargement upon it, 

that it is not eafily obfervable, from whence 

he took it. We do not, fais he, CQnfid^r 

now, upon what terms we fbdl live*, but, 

F £ z whether 
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L EC t. whether we are to the at^ nils or fuffer in 

k^..^^ ignominious death. But tho nature has muk 

death contmdA to aU^ courage renders m fii^ 

perior both to its pain nfid difgr^c€* Thu 

has never .leen wanting to thi Romam. 

Therefore preferve thisy sifizens, which ymfi 

dnceftors have lift jdu as m mberitMce. 

For when all other things art unveriMSi 

fadings and changeable ^ true e^uragi is ^ 

deeply rooted^ it ^n never bejh^^ n&vetbi 

moved. It was by this tur oHceJi^rsfrft C9n^ 

quered all Itafyy and (0erwards dmoUft)id 

Carthage^ deftroyed Numdntia^ and Sro^ght 

the moji powerful kings^ and warlike nMhns 

^PhiUpAv, into a fuhjeSHon to this government '• Nd 

^* ^* onie can doubt, upon coaipariftg theie pkU 

fages in the two* oralio!i6> but that CiccfO 

took from Demofthcnes thit thought^ wheft 

he reprefents courage Ih defeiu:© of th«if 

country, as an inheritance Itft them by 

their anceftors ; tho he ix^ enlarj^es il 

by a variety, both of arguments and ex* 

amples, that it is in a great ttieaftft coft* 

bealed. 

• A skc-ONb' method is, when we tiiUlii^ 
ubrrdge; or take only a part of what aft*- 
bther has faid befbte us. After the bftltle 
at C^eronea, in which the 'Athenians hwl 
beeh defeated by king PhiMp, I>etiifoftfae«^ 

nes. 
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ntt^ in a funeral oratton, which he nlade^BCT: 
in priife of thofc, who upoa that occa-* ^' 
fioii h:kd XoSi their li?e« in the defence of 
their country^ to alleviate the greif of their 
freinds^ fais : How can they U thought 
0tkermfe tian bappy^ who being phced #«-» 
moug tbt antknt wortbies in tie f/hmb oft Orat. 
the U^td, may bt juftfy tbougbt ^ffitgi^sf^^: 
vjitb tie deities beiow ' ? Cicero borrowi 
part of this in his xivdi Pbitippic^ in 
which he applauds the bravery of thofe 
Romans^ who were killed in the battle a-^ 
gainft Mark Antony before Mutina. ^hojk 
impious vfrettbes^ fais he» vbom you bavi 
fiain^ wU faffer the punifi>ment of their 
parricide in tbe infernal repons ; but you^ 
nobo expired in viBory, are feat ed among tbe 
hl^ed* Nature bus grunted us aftn^rt term 
rfiife-, but the memory ofitj xvben meil em^ 
playedj is eternal *. He omits the esccefs of ^ Oif- is* 
cownpliment, in joining them with the ia^ 
fernal deities : but when Demoilheaes had 
only ipoken of them as in a !ftate of happi^ 
tee&^ he addre0es to them^ whtch gives a 
ftroager idea of their exiflencet and ipn^ 
iequently of their enjoymefit of that &*- 
iicity, 

A r Hin D method i^s to k<pep the thoi^ll^ 
|>iiljapply it to a different fubjed. Of this 

f we 
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L E c T. we have alfo an inftance in Cicero, whofc 

LIV. . . . 

mtrodu£tion to his oration for Quind:ius is 
taken from thatof Demofthenes^ in his de- 
fence of Ctefiphon, They both complain of 
two diiadvantages, they laboured under in 
their pleading. Thofe mentioned by De-* 
mofthenes are, firft, that it would be of much 
worfe confequence for him, if he did not 
fuccede, than for his adverfary Aefchines f 
and fecondly, that moft people are better 
pleafed to hear another accufed, than a per- 
fon commend himfelf, tho it be neceflary for 
his defence. But Cicero's two things are, 
that the adverfe party had more intereft, 
and greater eloquence; which two things, 
as he fais, had then the greatefl influence 
at Rome. 

The laft way I {hall mention is, when the 
thoughts arc preferved, and applied to the 
fame fubjeft; but either the order of them is 
changed, or they are reprefented in a diffe- 
rent drefs. Thus Demofthenes, in one of 
his orations againft Ariftogiton, very elo- 
quently <^e\^s the neceflity, and advantage 
of the laws to all forts of people, by enu- 
merating the feveral orders and ranks of per- 
fons in the ftate. And Cicero, in his defence 
of Cluentius, does the like in as florid a 

way. 
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way, but pretty much different as to the L E c t, 
manner, and form of his expreffions. 

And now what has been faid may, I 
hope, be fufficient to explain the nature of 
imitation, and dired our condud: in the 
pradice of it. 



End of the Second Volume, 



ERRATA. 
Vol. I. Page 27. Line 26. read Antony, 

69. in Note i. after L. 19* infert^. adexm 
S8. Line 6. read Jailed, 

J 39. Line 10. infert , after aijgoiiients ; dele , after faited* 
151. Line 21. read vfoAsnf^. 
324. Line lo. dele > after maonen* 

Vol. II. Page 6. Line 27. read Atttny, 

10 • Line 21. after whole infert ef^ 
51. Line penvlt. read magnanimitj^ 

83. Line 23* read nt, 

84. in Note i. read u 7. 
86. Line 9. read botwr, 
90. in note, read Mibn, 

292. LJne ult. read coitrs, 

371. Line penult, infert ] after imaginet 

In fcTeral placet, for defeace^ o6feiice, esdaiiD| czcellf icad defaft, 

tfftnfe, txcltanty sxfti* 
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